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PREFACE 


‘This outline of federal and state school administration 
has been prepared to serve as a textbook for students 
taking their first survey of the wider administrative 
aspects of our public school system. It is offered with 
the firm conviction that ignorance of our general system 
of administration and of the fundamental principles on 
which it rests historically and on which it should rest as 
a matter of public policy, is widespread and deep-seated. 

Work in administration is omitted almost entirely from 
the training of a very large proportion of the teachers, 
possibly on the assumption that they can solve the class- 
room problems without it. But the omission narrows 
their perspective of the school’s mission, and leaves them 
quite unsympathetic with the administrator. Clashes of 
opinion that arise between a superintendent and a teacher 
could for the most part be obviated, if the teacher had 
any conception of the entire system. The superintendent 
usually has had some actual teaching experience and 
knows something of the difficulties from the teacher’s 
standpoint; the teacher has rarely administered or super- 
vised and knows next to nothing of the administrator’s 
standpoint. 

It might also be a great accelerator of administrative 
progress if in the agitation for reforms which must meet 
with popular assent formally at the polls and in the legis- 
lative halls, or informally through public discussion and 
cooperation, there could be in every rural community even 
someone who is a little familiar with what is to be dis- 
cussed, someone who has developed an attitude toward 
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it to the point where he can intelligently inform himself, 
someone who can explain the proposition to the people as 
they voluntarily inquire. And who might this be more 
naturally, properly, and effectively than the teacher? Con- 
solidation, the larger unit, transportation, free texts, fed- 
eral aid, Americanization, elastic grading and promotion, 
mental tests,—a hundred different questions arising here 
and there necessitate for their discussion an imported 
speaker, because not even the teachers are instructed in 
these matters. The citizenship, moreover, may resent the 
advice of an outsider as an attempt to interfere with the 
determination of a local question. Teachers should be 
prepared to do some of this broadcasting for progressive 
measures in school administration. 

It is not forgotten either that our people are destined 
to be interested in education as taxpayers as well as 
parents, and that they must give shape to educational 
policies in the discharge of their duties as citizens and 
school officials. College men and women as the unques- 
tioned leaders of tomorrow in almost every community 
ought to include in their university curriculum some course 
that will enable them to discharge this duty. It is far 
more essential that they understand the system as a whole 
and the conditions of organization essential for the proper 
functioning of its parts than that they become familiar 
with principles of teaching, since in every schoolroom this 
latter responsibility is entrusted to as capable a technician 
as the community is willing to engage. 

The material digested in this volume has been drawn 
from every section of the United States. An occasional 
reference is made to foreign practice. The aim has been 
to avoid provinciality, and to stress national more than 
local aspects of public education. It will doubtless be 
discovered, however, that the writer was trained in the 
Middle West and has done most of his work in that area. 
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That section furnishes illustrations in greater number than 
any other, and the conclusions drawn are perhaps more 
pertinent to its conditions. It is hoped in the near future 
to present in another volume a somewhat detailed discus- 
sion of local school administration for teachers and citi- 
zens as well as beginners in administrative work. 


Wim A. Coox. 


September 20, 1926 
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FEDERAL AND STATE SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


CHAPTER I 
THE SCHOOL AS AN INSTITUTION 


The Educative Institutions—If the comprehensive 
science of sociology had taught us nothing more than the 
oneness of social life and institutional forces, it would have 
justified the considerable attention which has been devoted 
to it during the last three or four decades. It is impossible 
to study any institution intelligently by itself. It must be 
examined with reference to its origins, its development 
from other institutions, and its relations to them, in order 
that it may stand in a proper perspective. In its broadest 
signification the process of education is being carried for- 
ward in the lives of people in general through eight great 
institutions, so inclusive in their scope that they compre- 
hend most of the institutional life of the day. These eight 
are the church, the family, the press, property, the school, 
the state, the vocation, and a group of miscellaneous factors 
erowing out of chance or avocational personal contacts, 
which for want of a better name we may call the ‘‘crowd.’’ 
Some authorities include war among the educative insti- 
tutions, but war is hardly so much a distinct institution, 
as it is the attitude of the whole state in a particular en- 
deavor. Under modern conditions war is the whole state 
organized with reference to all of its resources for one 
purpose, temporary in nature. Some authorities mention. 
culture as an educational institution, meaning by it litera- 
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ture and the fine arts; but these are rather the materials 
of education, or the results of education, than the agencies 
through which it works. It might further be objected that, 
unless well defined, the term culture is susceptible of so 
great a variety of interpretations as to be unsatisfactory. 

In Order of Their Evolution—If{ one seeks to ar- 
range these educative institutions in the chronological 
order of their evolution, he experiences a great measure of 
difficulty. This difficulty is due to three causes: first, the 
history of early institutional development is much clouded 
by the absence of written records; second, the form of 
society and the order of its development vary from place 
to place by virtue of varied racial, climatic, and geograph- 
’ ical causes; and third, the various institutions may come 
from beginnings closely intertwined with older ones and 
unfold so gradually that they appear to be developing 
simultaneously with some others. But in the absence of 
any categorical answer, there may still be general agree- 
ment on some points. 

Surely among the oldest of the institutions stands the 
family. It came into existence with the conscious or un- 
conscious need of providing better for the rearing of the 
human young, and was at first a very loosely bound unit, 
lasting only over the infancy of the child. As solitary 
human kind gave itself over more and more to the bond of 
family relationship and conjugal ties assumed a sort of 
permanency, a head of the family circle became recognized. 
Sometimes this head was the father, as in the patronymic 
form of organization, but sometimes it was the mother, as 
in the matronymic organization. Among the great peoples 
of history the former was generally followed. This family 
head soon came into the exercise of prerogatives of political 
and religious significance. He was father, king, and priest. 
Such a position explains much that appears in subsequent 
history, as the prominence of the family organization in 
the pantheons of different races, the assignment of father- 
hood to the Deity, the Roman father’s power of life and 
death over the members of his household, the saying of 
grace and offering of family prayer by the father instead 
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of the mother, the placing of the father at the head of 
the table, the assumption of the husband’s name by the wife 
at marriage, manhood suffrage, and many other practices. 

Following closely upon the heels of this development and 
coming simultaneously or in an uncertain order we ‘find 
the crowd, and property. By reason of the greater per- 
manence of family ties, contacts with other family groups 
. which had developed distinct customs, became more inter- 
esting and really educative in their nature. Permanence 
of family ties also taught the value of laying by goods for 
days of need, domestication of animals doubtless began, 
and other petty forms of capital made their appearance. 

In most societies the church was the next institution to 
develop. It did not appear in the highly organized form 
now so generally known, but as a rather simple series of 
religious observances or performances. Little ritual ac- 
companied them, but it grew in length. A clerical class 
developed, and these priests, druids, or medicine men, pos- 
sessed a degree of intelligence above the average level. 
That in time gave them a marked prestige, and the church 
was born in an institutional sense, to wield a vast power 
in the life of the individual. 

The importance of surplus goods soon brought groups 
into conflict, and regular predatory expeditions began. 
For predatory purposes, larger units, which we may call 
gentes or clans, banded together. These aggregations lasted 
in the beginning only over periods of warfare, but the 
long continuance of a period of warfare gave them more 
of a permanent character. Moreover, the longer the period 
of warfare, the more people were drawn into the alignment 
on one side or the other. This larger and more stable 
group was spoken of as a tribe or a nation, but it was the 
beginning of the state. 

Thus were brought into permanent and settled relations 
so large a society that division of labor was born on a larger 
seale than family or clan could realize. Of course, vocation 
as a general, undifferentiated economic activity had long 
existed, but it now is ushered in as a distinct calling, in 
the modern sense. Under the stimulus of the craft guild 
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of eight to ten centuries ago, and the Industrial Revolution 
it underwent vast expansion. 

Primitive training of the young was undertaken by the 
parents; later, some or even all phases of it were taken 
over by the priestly class, who, as previously stated, were 
usually regarded as the depositories of the most of the 
knowledge of the group. The warriors, as a class, rendered 
some service in inducting the young into the art of conflict. 
But these are only illustrations of incidental functions of 
classes dedicated principally to other kinds of business. 
The school as a separate institution was next evolved to 
take care of this responsibility, but it was not conceived 
as a universal institution until the time of Martin Luther. 
It and the press, a very recent institution, clearly bring up 
the rear of our train. 

In Order of Their Appearance in the Individual’s 
Life——From this rapid survey of the general order in 
which the great institutions came into existence, we may 
turn to observe the order in which they begin to work their 
influence upon the individual. Here again there can be 
no doubt as to which come first. The family and the state 
stand together in the van. The state, unconsciously to the 
child, comes into his life at birth, and before. It assures 
him the right to be born by its penalties for abortion. It 
will soon be assuring him the right to be well born by its 
eugenic regulations. It guarantees him decent care and 
protection during his early days and years. Under vari- 
ous conditions it asserts its right over the child as prior 
to that of the parent. But so long as the parent remains 
normally true to the instincts of parenthood, he comes little 
into conflict with the state over the treatment and control 
of his offspring. The child’s educability takes its root from 
heredity, and runs back through the last two or three 
generations of progenitors in a predominant degree. The 
ethies, spirit, customs, religion, mental stimulation, and 
material ease of the family circle, as established before the 
child’s birth, are very powerful and direct determiners of 
his education. 

Pushing quickly into the child’s life after the family and 
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the state, are property and the crowd. Property in those 
early years is per se of small value; that is, in dollars and 
cents it bulks small. But the development of the property 
sense in an elementary way, the distinction between ‘‘mine 
and thine,’’ is well under way at the age of three or four. 
The friction and strife of everyday life center so much 
around the acquisition of wealth, that when the courts are 
not settling civil cases they are settling criminal cases 
that, directly or indirectly, arise mainly out of competition 
for goods. Distinctions between ‘‘mine and thine’’ are not 
so rapidly built up for the child in the family circle as 
outside of its sheltering care. In other words, property 
and personal rights are taught fastest as the child comes 
into the ‘‘crowd.”’ 

Other very young brothers and sisters reflect more the 
attitude of the crowd than they do the spirit of the parents. 
The only child is handicapped in the education of the 
crowd. He is fortunate if his parents permit him to toddle 
through his gate and into the yard of a neighbor child. 
On the playground, in the street or on the sidewalk he 
learns lessons that have a fundamental bearing on his 
preparation for citizenship and social life. The function 
of this class of influences in his life will never grow small. 
The associates of the same street may be exchanged for 
those of a distant quarter of the town. The companions 
who walk with one to town may be exchanged for the wider 
circle who frequent the same street cars or office building. 
The shifting groups of early years, engaging in all sorts 
of activities, may be replaced by social and fraternal groups 
of specific purposes. The kindred spirits of one’s own 
environment and generation may through literature and 
art give way on occasion to those of other nations and 
times. But the crowd lives on for all except the physical 
and intellectual hermit. 

The order in which the church and the school come to 
exert their influence can hardly be decided. The church 
will come first for children who have not the advantages 
of a kindergarten and whose parents are inclined to avail 
themselves early of religious instruction for their children. 
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In churches that do not so early favor religious instruction 
and confirmation into church membership the children will 
come first under the school’s influence. Unfortunately 
many children will never come to any great extent under 
the influence of the church, though it is hardly conceivable 
that in a land such as ours any person can live his life 
utterly free of religious influences. 

Not until he is well started in school does the child be- 
come a part of the institutional circle of the press, and it 
is still later usually, under the restrictions of child-labor 
legislation, before the vocation becomes an educative agency 
for him. 

Relative Handicap of the School.—The really im- 
portant conclusion to be drawn from the above discussion 
is the recency with which the school has come into social or- 
ganization, the lateness with which it comes into the life of 
each child, and the small place that it yet is permitted to play 
in shaping him. Of the eight major educative institutions, 
the school was the seventh to acquire a distinct life. It 
does not therefore receive the respect and consideration, 
it does not enjoy the prestige, that other institutions do. 
Let one attack the family, the church, or the state, and 
there is a general feeling that he is attacking the founda- 
tions of society. People then assail him, and call him 
various uncomplimentary names. But the school lacks a 
length of history to make it a part of the marrow of our 
people. True, it is gaining in recognition, but as yet it 
lacks the emotional support that upholds the older insti- 
tutions. Again, of the same eight major institutions, the 
school is the fifth or sixth to reach the child as he comes 
up toward maturity. Unlike the others, it does not retain 
its grasp upon him. In a few years he is free from it. For 
a matter of six to eight years only is he bound to it by 
compulsory laws, and these hold him but loosely. Assum- 
ing their complete enforcement, the child who attends a 
nine-month school the entire term and maintains a perfect 
record, is under school influences but one-third of his wak- 
ing hours on a half of the days of the year. The remainder 
of his time is employed in devious ways quite as likely 
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to subvert as to advance the interests that the school is 
seeking to promote. Under such circumstances undiscrimi- 
nating criticism of the school should be stilled. Its utter- 
ance is a confession more of stupidity than anything else. 
No student of the situation, as it has just been presented, 
can but be surprised that the school has accomplished so 
much as it has. 

The State as the Inclusive Institution—As the in- 
elusive institution, the one in which universal membership 
is compulsory, the state governs all other institutions, speci- 
fies the boundaries of their action, the motive and form of 
their organization, and seeks through them to realize its 
goal. In this process the state sometimes exerts very slight 
control over them, and the policy is termed laissez faire. 
Then there comes a turn in sentiment, the state waxes 
strong and extremely self-conscious, and numerous restric- 
tions are placed about the activities of both persons and 
institutions. These changes in policy are ordinarily but 
the concrete evidence of an alteration in the conscious aim 
of the state. 

Its Functions Named and Classified—The functions 
which the state may properly assume in the attainment of 
its aim have been a mooted question with theorists. Polit- 
ical scientists still living have conventionally classified its 
functions into two divisions, the constituent and ministrant 
respectively. The former included those essential to the 
perpetuity of the state. They were called constituent, be- 
cause they seemed to inhere in the very nature of the state. 
The ministrant were supposed to be ameliorative rather 
than necessary. In the first class were placed such funce- 
tions as the right to tax, the power to make war, and the 
adjustment of disputes between citizens. In the second 
class were placed the operation of the post office, the con- 
struction of harbors and highways, the protection of public 
health, education, and many other species of business. 
How far a state might go in the performance of ministrant 
functions, has admitted no general answer. Anarchy, 
meaning no government, or in substance, government with 
no functions, has stood at one end of the line; socialism, 
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a government of vastly enlarged functions, has stood at 
the other extreme. In the ancient world the state was com- 
prehensive in the scope of its action, and the individual 
was left little freedom for action. Following the barbarian 
invasions a movement in the opposite direction set in, 
though in the religious realm the church stood proof 
against it for a long time. But finally both religious refor- 
mation and political revolution prevailed, and society 
swung to the extreme individualistic conception. In recent 
years social unrest and, for a time, military necessity have 
brought us back with enormous strides. Conscription, 
price-fixing, the commandeering of industries, and ration- 
ing, demonstrated that we can go a long way and suddenly 
under necessity. In democratic America we have admitted 
the dictum of the German publicist Von Treitschke, that 
“‘Sinee the state is power, it can obviously draw all human 
action within its scope,’’* and that ‘‘Theoretically, there- 
fore, no limit can be set to the function of a state.’?? Not 
only have we extended to the limit the functions of the 
state, but we have tacitly conceded, it seems, that the line 
between constituent and ministrant functions is a very 
hazy one, and that if drawn at all, it must leave a far larger 
zone to the constituent. In the light of the lessons of the 
Great War, not a parliament or congress of any first- or 
second-class power in either hemisphere would classify 
national education as less than a constituent function. The 
passage of the English Education Act of 1918 and the 
flood of educational bills in our federal congress since then 
are clear evidences of this change of heart. The student 
of education must appreciate that he stands at the opening 
of a new era, wherein the school and its business assume 
a vastly enhanced significance in the life of society the 
world over. 

State Determination of Purposes of Education.— 
When we reflect that education in a society dominated by 
the family was by and for the family, that education in the 
medieval society dominated by the church was by and for 


1 Politics, I: 62. 
2 Ibid., p. 63. 
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the church, it is natural enough to conclude that in the 
modern society dominated by the state, education shall be 
controlled for the state and by the state, as truly as it was 
in the ancient societies where the state was paramount. 
Sociologist, economist, publicist, and educator all take this 
for granted with surprising unanimity. The form of gov- 
ernment under which they happen to live makes little or no 
difference in the proposition of state control and the pur- 
pose to attain state aims, though the aims themselves of the 
state may vary somewhat according to the form of govern- 
ment. 

Three Purposes of Education—Three elements in 
general are characteristic of state aims in education. The 
state is tremendously concerned that every one of its mem- 
bers shall be fit to live beside his fellows, in that he under- 
stands and recognizes their rights and privileges on a par 
with his own. If he has nothing else, it is expected and 
demanded that he shall give evidence at least of a social 
consciousness. He is born into society, and leaves it only 
by death; he is a member of it every hour of his life. 
Society hopes that he may exemplify the positive side of 
the social spirit by actually contributing something to social 
progress, but in any case it will punish him if he lacks the 
negative virtue of abstaining from those things that tear 
down the social structure. An intellectual criminal or a 
terrorist is more dangerous than a hundred tramps or 
sluggards. The great educational theorists have almost 
without exception emphasized this principle by making 
religion the basis of education. Von Treitschke declares 
that ‘‘the elementary schools must give a positive educa- 
tion, which must all be grounded upon religion.’?* Tews 
(German), in a dissertation on Popular Education and 
National Economic Development, states that ‘‘economic 
excellence in individuals, as well as in nations, cannot be 
achieved in the absence of certain moral, political, and 
social qualities.’’* Ross, in referring to the elimination of 
religious instruction from American schools, says that ‘‘the 


3 Politics, I: 367. 
4 Report, Commissioner of Education, 1899-1900, I: 735, 
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school has thereby lost much of the character-forming 
power that originally gave it a claim on society.’’° But- 
ler shifts only from religious to ethical ground, when he 
informs us that ‘‘That democracy alone will be triumphant 
which has both intelligence and character.’?® Ferdinand 
Buisson, ex-Minister of Public Instruction for France, 
speaking before the National Education Association less 
than a year after the outbreak of the World War, stated 
without reservation that the most outstanding feature of 
French education is moral instruction, and cited the spirit 
of France while the German armies crashed toward Paris 
as the proof that moral education had done for his nation 
what he and other sponsors had predicted. So from every 
side comes a confirmation of the principle that the train- 
ing of the social being is the first aim of state-directed edu- 
cation. 

Next, the state is anxious that each of its members shall 
be an intelligent consumer. Most economic distress is the 
result of foolish expenditure and wastefulness. Intelligence 
in consumption tells what to consume and how to consume 
in order to enjoy the most. Let the thought be applied not 
only to food, clothing, and shelter, but to the recreations 
of life,—the pictures on one’s walls, the books and maga- 
zines on his reading table, the furniture of his home, the 
taste he displays for theater and moving picture entertain- 
ment, the sort of personal associations he seeks. The intel- 
ligent consumer is more loyal to service, comfort, and 
health than to fashion in his personal habits. His quarrel 
is with the high cost of living, not with the eost of high 
living. His influence tends to lessen the market for the 
unfit things, and to extend it for fit things. For sixteen 
hours of each day, all his life, the member of society is a 
consumer of some sort of goods. As the hours of labor 
have been decreased from twelve to ten, then to nine, and 
finally to eight, the hours of leisure have increased. With 
the increase in leisure the problem of profitably employing 
it increases,—a problem which has come upon us faster 


5 Social Control, p. 176. 
6 Meaning of Education, p. 121. 
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than we have been able to find a solution. It is conceivable 
that without proper training for consumption in avoca- 
tional lines, the worker may be much worse off on an eight- 
hour than on a ten-hour day. In fact, the labor supply 
in some lines has been demoralized by this shortened work- 
ing day. 

From the foregoing it is clear that the state’s third aim 
in education, that of preparing the competent producer 
of goods, is subsidiary to the first two. The state is desir- 
ous that every member shall be able to pull his own dead 
weight economically, but with modern means of increased 
production this is a simple goal. He who falls short of it | 
is under some unusual physical handicap, or he is unwilling 
to work, because the state has failed to realize in him a 
truly social being. Few people starve or freeze except 
directly or indirectly as a matter of their own choice. It 
is evident that any broad view of education must assign 
third place to the preparation of producers, since people 
play that réle for only a half of their waking hours, and for 
only a half to two-thirds of the average life. Yet in modern 
discussions of education, people often seem to be thinking 
of nothing else than the vocational aspect. Society may 
improve as the productive capacity of its citizens increases. 
The more it produces, the greater may be the surplus for 
enjoyment and recreation. But-unless the other funda- 
mental considerations are recognized, and recognized first, 
these results will not follow. From a most superficial study 
of history, it must be clear that the increase of production 
has not been attended in anything like proportionate de- 
eree by an increase in human comfort and wellbeing. How- 
ever, there is one point of view from which the state is 
strongly interested in attaining a maximum and a variety 
of production. Protection against international aggression 
in either commercial or military channels is insured by a 
strongly fortified economic system. At the great exposi- 
tions of the last fifty years the commercial and industrial 
exhibits of each great power have elicited the keenest 
attention and discussion on the part of her rivals. Conse- 
quently, national legislatures have devoted increased dis- 
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cussion and appropriations to vocational. education and 
preparedness. 

Basis of State Control of Education.—Since the aims 
that have been set up for education make of it a matter of 
life or death for the state, only those who fail to admit 
the broad and beneficent purposes of the state now question 
the propriety of state intervention. Nevertheless, most 
citizens take state control of education as a matter of 
course, because they have grown up under that condition, 
and not because they have formulated an argument for it 
based on social expediency. The fundamental justification 
is that the state itself cannot endure unless a certain body 
of social and political ideas is given currency with each 
generation. These tenets must be handed down faithfully 
and impressively, hence the immortal influence of the per- 
sonality of the teacher. As we behold the German teacher 
of a generation ago standing before his class, clothed with 
the authority of the state, a sort of vicegerent of the ruling 
house, we are reminded of the priest transmitting the 
charge to the initiate without failing ‘‘one jot or one 
tittle.’’ Education may become strictly static or it 
may be varied progressively at the hands and out of 
the experience of each generation, but the principle 
still is the precise transmission of that knowledge 
and those ideals which the existing generation approves. 
The individualist cries his protests vainly for the most 
part, for the car of this modern Juggernaut grinds on, 
carrying with it the things which after all the great major- 
ity hold priceless. It is hardly necessary to attempt even 
to name these jewels: literacy; a knowledge of the ele- 
mentary facts of man, his history, his organization, his 
conquest of nature, his body, and the laws governing its 
efficiency ; the ideals of home life and social relations, and 
the elements of religious feeling; the art of performing 
those economic operations that sustain us in comfort; the 
will to share, to toil, to save, to serve, even to the utter- 
most,—but no enumeration can be complete or universal. 
Two minds will no more agree than two nations will agree. 
Whatever they are, these are the essence of the continuing 
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life of the state, as its leaders analyze the situation, and 
they must therefore be transmitted. 

The only alternative to state control is control by some 
other agency, but no other institution to-day has the power 
to compel the education of all. No other institution has 
the support or goodwill of so large a number as the great 
paternal state. When all the members of a society were 
affiliated with its single church, the church directed much 
of the education; but now the church is not single, and 
many are not affiliated with any branch of it. No other 
agency than the state has the financial means to accomplish 
the preparation of all for life through education. Educa- 
tion never approached universality in opportunity until 
the state assumed direction of it. And finally no other 
institution, family, church, guild, or press, can be trusted 
to set itself with singleness of purpose to the accomplish- 
ment of the ends which the state desires. The ends of these 
institutions are not exactly those of the state, for if they 
‘were, the institutions named would cease to exist and would 
merge with the state. In France misplacement of the 
emphasis by private education brought about secularization 
of the schools; in Germany it produced a completeness of 
state control bordering on paternalism. In the United 
States we have lately become aware of a misplacement 
of emphasis in schools conducted in a foreign language or 
by certain religious denominations, and have set afoot sev- 
eral measures to correct the weakness. 

Reasons Why the School Came to Be.—The school 
has grown up as a separate piece of machinery for several 
reasons. The body of arts and of information to be trans- 
mitted from generation to generation increased to the point 
where it could not be handled by the parent, or the priest, 
or both incidentally. A special organization was differen- 
tiated for this purpose, often as an attachment to either 
the family or the church. For example, certain orders of 
‘monks set aside some of their membership for the sole 
purpose of teaching, while others cultivated the fields and 
still others copied manuscripts. Again, the bishop of a 
cathedral found his duties so numerous that he delegated 
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the management of the cathedral school to special assistants. 
The trend toward division of labor in the economic world 
was much accelerated by the Industrial Revolution, and 
this ideal also affected the growth of schools. Teachers 
as a professional class were small in number before that 
time. Teaching was a side line with most of those engaged 
in it. Thereafter schools and teachers increased rapidly. 
The factory system drew the father, later the mother, 
from the home for the greater part of the day. The parents 
lost their opportunity to instruct the child in the miscel- 
laneous duties of home life, and the teaching of a trade at 
home became a thing of the past. Following the Reforma- 
tion and the rise of denominationalism, many people fell 
away from the church, and lost the advantage of its in- 
struction. To fill the gap left in educational facilities by 
these social changes, new machinery in the nature of 
schools had to be built up. Religious societies did a great 
deal of the work, but they rapidly became interdenomina- 
tional and finally retired in favor of the state. 

Its Enlarging Scope.—The school has grown in func- 
tion as it has grown in enrollment. It is hard to say which 
aspect of it excites the greater interest. Statisticians may 
accumulate figures to show the growth in number of school 
buildings, teachers, and pupils. It is not so simple to 
represent the widening of the curriculum or the assumption 
of new activities. The reading and writing schools of a 
hundred years ago now teach reading, writing, spelling, 
arithmetic, physiology, history, geography, civics, gram- 
mar, drawing, music, manual or domestic activities, gym- 
nastics, group games, temperance, morals, humane treat- 
ment of animals, perhaps still other things. Schools which 
a hundred years ago charged rates from those able to pay, 
now charge rates to none, and in addition furnish free 
books, paper, pencils, pens, ink, erasers, all the material 
equipment for the work of teaching and learning. Fre- 
quently apparatus for all major sports is richly provided 
from the public treasury. It has been found that many 
children are not well fed at home so the school serves a 
lunch at noon, sometimes even a breakfast in the morning. 
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Physical examinations are given gratuitously. Free treat- 
ment for dental and other defects is becoming more com- 
mon. Instead of sending a child home to use a lavatory 
or toothbrush, we have begun to scrub his hands, face, and 
teeth at school. For its sanitary and recreative effects the 
school bath has come to stay. It occurs to one who in his 
own lifetime has seen the most of these changes, to ask 
what more we have to do before we may stand on the same 
ground as ancient Sparta. Very little, indeed, except to 
furnish the child a few clothes at public expense, and let 
him sleep at the school instead of at home. 

Need of Some Limitation of State Intervention.— 
Education has become quite paternalistic. There is no 
definite point which we can specify as outside the sphere 
of state intervention, for the state immediately brings 
within its sphere anything that conditions suggest should 
be brought there for the general welfare. On the contrary, 
the effect of throwing from the parent upon the state 
(through the school) all responsibility for the child is pro- 
ducing, has already produced, a somewhat threatening 
state of affairs. Parents unhesitatingly confess that they 
expect their children to be trained at school in reading, 
writing, manners, and everything else. Those who would 
rather attend the cheap vaudeville at night than to furnish 
a good breakfast for their children next morning merit 
savage criticism, but they are numerous enough so that in 
a few years they may be demanding that the children of 
all be served breakfast at school, lest a ‘‘social stigma’’ 
attach to their own as recipients of charity. The same 
argument has been applied with telling force in the free 
textbook agitation. All temptation to limit the birth rate 
sensibly among the more prolific classes of the population 
fades or disappears when the parent no longer has to raise 
his own child and sacrifice in its interest. 

A single illustration of this rampant paternalism affect- 
ing higher education was the ‘‘S. A. T. C.’’ The Students 
Army Training Corps enrolled in September, 1918, men 
of draft age, who were in the course of their college work 
or eligible to enter upon it. They were given maintenance 
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and the regular pay of privates; that is, they were given 
all the emoluments of men in the regular training camps, 
but they were permitted to go on with their college educa- 
tion. This was the first time in our history that men had | 
been driven into college by being paid a salary for going. 
Many who had been out of high school for two or more 
years and at some kind of work, suddenly experienced a 
thirst for a college education. One man who had not been 
in school for fifteen years appeared, and became a 
“‘student.’’ Down to the very day of its demobilization, 
the affair was atrociously mismanaged by persons who in 
many instances had little education themselves and little 
desire to see anyone else acquire any. No such travesty 
in the name of education had ever been perpetrated. While 
in some measure the failure was not the result of paternal- 
ism, paternalism doubtless was the principal cause of 
failure. 

The problem is not an easy one. It may be necessary 
for the state to establish a supervision over the expenditures 
of persons of limited resources, to insure proper provision 
for their offspring. But unless something can be found 
which parents are obligated to do for their children, we 
may count the family doomed, and face the prospect that 
the state will have to commandeer most of the wealth of 
society to enable the school to raise the children. 
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10. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


. Compare the list of educative institutions enumerated by 


Chancellor or Jenks with that in your text. 


. Indicate for your home community one definite educational 


influence being exercised by each of three different “crowds.” 


. Interview a child four to six years of age, to note three 


important things he knows about property, and three im- 
portant things he does not know. 


. In which direction do your state and national governments 


appear to be moving with reference to the scope of their 
functions? Illustrate. 


. Learn relative to the church you attend what changes have 


taken place in the range of its activities in the last twenty 
or twenty-five years. 


. Give evidences of a lack of sense of responsibility felt by 


any parents of your acquaintance for the education of their 
children. 


. Ascertain by conferring with some person of maturity the 


relative reliance fifty years ago and now on apprenticeship 
in the mastery of his art or occupation. 


. Mention three things your local high school now does, but 


which it did not do when you entered school. 


. How does the efficiency of your own public school compare 


with that of your Sunday school? Why? 

Take any private school with the operation of which you 
are familiar, and show in what ways its purpose and point 
of view differ from adjoining public schools of similar grade. 


CHAPTER II 


GROWTH OF EDUCATION AS A PUBLIC FUNCTION IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


1. In THe CoLoniAu PERIOD 


Early American Education an English Product.—aAll 
historians of our colonial period point with a pride, which 
few attempt to disguise, to the early evidences of educa- 
tional interest and activity in certain of the English 
colonies. They mark off sharply the intellectual life of the 
English colonies from that of the French and Spanish set- 
tlements, and then proceed to distinguish with almost 
equal clearness the educational pulse of New England from 
that of the Southern Colonies. Without being provincial, 
one might say that up to the War of Independence matters 
of significance for the student of the history of public 
education are almost wholly confined to two New England 
colonies. 

Voluntary Effort First in New England.—The middle- 
class Calvinists who settled Massachusetts brought with 
them positive ideas relative to general education, ideas of 
which we see stronger expression in both Holland and 
Scotland than in England. The pinch of cold and hunger 
and the demands of a strict religious discipline diverted 
the energies of the colonists for but a brief time. In 1635, 
fifteen years after the foundation of Plymouth Colony, a 
settler there in receiving an apprentice agreed to keep him 
in school for at least two years. This is circumstantial 
evidence that a school of some kind existed. At the same 
time, only five years after the foundation of Massachusetts 
Bay Colony,? the town meeting of Boston extended an 


1 The religious attitude of this colony was somewhat different from 
that of Plymouth, but for our purpose the distinction need not be 
dwelt upon. 
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invitation to Philemon Pormont (or Parmount) to become 
schoolmaster among them. Of the history of this school 
we know nothing, but its master soon afterward left the 
colony. The following year the ‘‘richer inhabitants’’ took 
up a collection of over £40 for a ‘‘free school.’’ The lead 
of Boston was followed by other towns, until seven 
grammar schools existed before the law of 1647. The 
evolution in Connecticut was very similar. Thus it is clear 
that in New England voluntary effort preceded legal action 
or authorization. All these early schools existed by suf- 
ferance from the legal standpoint, a condition which was 
possible because of the unanimity of feeling with regard 
to the necessity of education. 

Legal Schools First in New Amsterdam.—In New York, 
then New Amsterdam, this order was reversed. In 1629 
the West India Company adopted a charter of ‘‘freedoms 
and exemptions,’’ in one chapter of which the patroons 
and colonists were directed to ‘‘endeavor to ‘find out ways 
and means whereby they may support a minister and 
schoolmaster.’’? A statement accepted until recently, as- 
signed the opening of the first school to 1633, but the 
eareful study by Kilpatrick shows that there is nothing 
but mere supposition on which to base the foundation of 
a school before 1638. The school thereafter had an ex- 
istence practically continuous. Private schoolmasters were 
also plying their art on Manhattan within a very few years 
after this, probably not over five or ten years, but they 
were licensed by the director general and his council. State 
control was therefore very strongly in evidence. 

Dearth of Schools General in Virginia.—In zeal Virginia 
emulates Massachusetts, but in works she falls far behind. 
Her early official and private records are prolific in plans 
for schools of various grades, but some very weak private 
ventures constitute her contribution up to the chartering 
of the College of William and Mary. These weak private 
schools in several cases antedated the first colonial legis- 
lation, that of 1660, looking toward the establishment of 


2 Kilpatrick, Dutch schools of New Netherland and colonial New 
York, p. 12. 
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the College, but their continuity was doubtless broken. All 
the elementary histories quote the remark attributed to 
Governor Berkeley in 1671, ‘‘I thank God, there are no 
free schools nor printing.”’ 

The line of development which appears in New England 
and the South has been the usual one in this country. 
Local initiative first asserts itself. New types of schools, 
new facilities for education, spring forth, where new needs 
appear or where the forces of conservatism lose the upper - 
hand. Such experiments come ordinarily as private under- 
takings, but they may assume a public aspect if the local 
group concerned is in agreement as to the advisability of 
the arrangement. By a process of imitation the new idea 
is spread if it has virtue to commend it. As soon as general 
experience justifies it, a legal foundation for the innovation 
is established by act of the legislature. The legal founda- 
tion may be permissive first and mandatory afterward, or 
vice versa, depending upon how far public sentiment has 
developed. Mandatory legislation passed prematurely is 
followed either by a disregard of the law in many places, 
or by a repeal in favor of permissive legislation. Studied 
in this light the history of education is valuable, because 
it teaches how to make haste slowly. 

Colonial School Laws in Massachusetts.—The legal basis 
for colonial education is principally comprehended within 
the statutes of Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Pennsyl- 
vania. The earliest of these was the Massachusetts law 
of 1642, which charged the selectmen to impose fines on 
people who did not give their children a rudimentary educa- 
tion. No statement was made as to how the education 
should be imparted or secured, and no schools were estab- 
lished. The word school does not occur in the law. It 
was only five years later that the second law was enacted, 
and in it definite means was established for executing the 
injunction of that of 1642. It required that every ‘‘town- 
ship’’ of fifty families should appoint a schoolmaster for 
elementary instruction, and allowed a tax to be levied, if 
the majority so voted, for the maintenance of such school. 
Towns of a hundred families were enjoined to set up a 
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grammar school. A fine of five pounds per year was to be 
collected from each town not complying, and to be paid 
over to the nearest town that did comply. The penalty 
was found to be insufficient, for it was cheaper to pay the 
fine than to operate the school. 

In Connecticut.—Connecticut in 1650 included in a 
compilation of her laws a section on Children which fol- 
lowed the Massachusetts law of 1642 very closely in sub- 
stance, though not in terminology, and another section on 
Schools, which followed the Massachusetts law of 1647 al- 
most verbatim. These sections remained almost unchanged 
until 1800, though they were supplemented by a great 
many acts of narrow application and by important 
measures under date of 1742 and 1750. The first of these 
strengthened the powers of inspection and control of 
private schools, and the latter devised better financial sup- 
port. The general body of school legislation in Connecticut 
is considerably more voluminous than in any other colony. 

In Pennsylvania.—At its very beginning Pennsylvania 
held out promise of substantial educational advancement. 
The liberal education and tolerant spirit of her founder 
expressed itself in the frame of government he drew up 
for the colony. His ideas were accepted, and found a place 
in the fundamental ‘‘Great Law’’ of the colony. The 
Crown disapproved of some of the colonial acts, and there- 
fore little was accomplished. The short-lived provisions of 
the law may be regarded more as the writings of a theorist 
than principles of practical operation, because they were 
never really tried out consistently and on a wide scale in 
the colony. They contemplated that every child should be 
able to read and write by the time he was twelve years of 
age, that he should know some useful trade and the laws 
of the province, and that parents, guardians, or overseers 
of the children should be fined for non-compliance. 
Various passages show that the intention was to carry out 
these purposes (except as to the teaching of a trade), 
through the medium of schools. 

New Jersey had permissive legislation before 1700, al- 
lowing each town to establish a school and collect taxes 
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for it, but the early subsequent union of East and West 
Jersey and their subjection to the governor of New York 
rendered the earlier legislation ineffectual. Virginia passed 
no law of importance before the Revolution, and her law 
of 1796 providing free schools was only permissive. New 
York was without any important colonial law until 1786, 
when it was decided to give one section of each township 
of unsold lands for the ‘‘gospel and schools.’’ The town- 
ships in question were ten miles square.* 

Classes of Schools.——The kinds of schools set up fore- 
shadowed rather clearly the main divisions of the present 
system. There were elementary schools, often called ‘‘read- 
ing and writing’’ schools in a later day. These were the 
schools referred to in the laws of both Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, as required of .towns of fifty householders. 
The first official school of New Amsterdam was elementary, 
as were those which lasted so briefly in Pennsylvania. Here 
and there through the South private parties or the parishes 
maintained schools of a similar grade. Dame schools, many 
of them taught by women of very meager qualifications, 
were found in a few of the northern colonies, the distinction 
between them and the general elementary schools consisting 
principally in the sex of the teacher, and the more general 
admission of the girls to schools kept by dames. 

Grammar schools, sometimes called Latin schools, were 
the second step in the system, if system it was. These 
came very early in New England and were extremely 
numerous. In New Amsterdam there was a Latin school, 
but down to the Revolution, this type of education was 
not prominent in that colony. Only at scattered places 
through the Middle and Southern colonies do we ‘find this 
institution. 

Higher education was local in character. In point of 
time, the action of the Massachusetts General Court in 
appropriating £400 to a college in 1636 was the first action 
of that colony affecting education. There is no evidence 
that the amount was ever paid, but the bequest of John 


3 Adams, Thomas Jefferson and the University of Virginia, p. 31-40, 
4 Dexter, History of education in the United States, p. 77, 
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Harvard two years later proves that the idea of a higher 
institution of some sort was before the minds of the leaders. 
Yale occupied a similar position in the Connecticut system, 
and William and Mary in Virginia was but the realization 
of a dream over three-quarters of a century old. Only 
in New England was there an approach to completeness 
of system. 

Purposes of Education.—It is customary to think of 
colonial education as directed solely to the solution of 
religious problems. But a cursory glance at the laws al- 
ready mentioned reveals a far broader grasp of the func- 
tions of schools. The exclusive religious motive came near- 
est to realization in the college. Nearly all graduates of 
Harvard in the early period entered the ministry, and the 
same thing was to a great degree true of other colonial 
colleges. But when we consult the laws themselves, in 
which we may expect to find most carefully and deliberately 
expressed, the conviction of the colonists, the religious in- 
tent is not so obtrusive. The Massachusetts law of 1642 
charged the selectmen to inquire ‘‘especially into their 
[the children’s] ability to read and understand the prin- 
ciples of religion.’? That of 1647 declared the purpose of 
education to be the overcoming of the wiles of Satan, who 
desired to keep mankind in bondage by keeping it in 
ignorance. This provision, as above stated, was copied into 
the Connecticut law, and coupled with a provision that 
all children and servants learn a catechism and recite it 
weekly. 

The civic motive in education is well established by such 
excerpts as the following: ‘‘The good education of chil- 
dren is of singular behoof and benefit to any common- 
wealth’’; and ‘‘training up children in learning and labor, 
and other employments which may be profitable to the 
commonwealth.’’ It is not safe to distinguish too strongly 
the civic from the religious motive, for the state was vir- 
tually a theocracy in New England. Early settlers there 
could not conceive prosperity of the state without pros- 


5 Professional distribution of college graduates, U. 8, Bureau of 
Education, Bulletin, 1912, No, 19, 
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perity of the church. The former was presumed to apply 
the principles of the latter. Children were to be able ‘‘to 
read and understand the principles of religion and the 
capital laws of this country.’’? The admonition to teach 
children to work perhaps indicates an economic motive 
apart from civic duty. Massachusetts children who watched 
the herds were to be set at spinning, knitting, or weaving. 
The founders of Pennsylvania proclaimed that the children 
should ‘‘be taught some useful trade or skill, that the 
poor may work to live, and the rich, if they become poor, 
may want not.’’ References to moral education are few, 
and not of a constructive character. Calvinism was based 
more on the Decalogue than on human instincts and 
psychology. 

Here and there can be detected some enthusiasm for 
learning as such. The charter of the president and fellows 
of Harvard College twice employs the phrase, ‘‘for the 
advancement of all good literature, arts, and sciences.’’ 
The same instrument drags in another motive whieh is 
found frequently, namely, the missionary. It speaks of 
the ‘‘education of the English and Indian youth of this 
country in knowledge and godliness.’? In 1727 a law of 
Connecticut ordered all persons in control of Indian chil- 
dren to teach them to read English and to instruct them 
in the principles of Christianity. In the realm of private 
enterprise no organization was so well known as the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, which worked from New 
York to Virginia. In some of the Southern colonies there 
was apparently more zeal displayed in the interest of 
orphans and ‘‘infidels’’? (Indians) than in the interest of 
children in general. 

Breadth of Content.—The training afforded in the 
schools of this period was by comparison with that of our 
own very narrow in content. ‘‘The three R’s’’ is an ex- 
pression of later origin, but it was at least liberal enough 
to indicate what was found in the early elementary schools. 
The laws furnish some idea of the curriculum, and the 
notes of historians of the time supplement them. Texts 
of that day shed still further light, for they answer a 
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question of content that is not cleared up by the mere 
statement that reading or ciphering was taught. The 
training to labor was doubtless carried on almost entirely 
outside of the school, though it had an occasional reference 
to school work, as when the boys were required to furnish 
the grammar schools with fuel. The branches of the ele- 
mentary school included reading as the first and chief. 
The method built it up by means of a perfect hierarchy 
from a philosophical viewpoint, beginning with the alpha- 
bet, large and small letters, vowels and consonants, com- 
binations of gradually increasing length, syllables and 
words, and finally sentences. Spelling was usually in- 
cluded as a part of the reading, but it was not exalted 
into a fetich until the nineteenth century. THarly Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut laws mentioned for the ele- 
mentary schools writing and reading, in the order given. 
Hence it is not strange that the elementary schools came 
to be ealled ‘‘reading and writing’’ schools. Arithmetic 
also was early taught in Connecticut and New York, but 
it was less common and considered a more advanced sub- 
ject than the other two. The material of reading was 
religious, when not scriptural, and abounded in choice bits 
for memorization, such as 


In Adam’s fall 
We sinned all. 
or 
Thy life to mend 
This book to attend. 


Even the problems of arithmetic were framed to imbue 
with an abhorrence of sin, and a desire to flee from the 
wrath to come through sober living, prayer, and penance. 
The chief laws of the colony and the principles of religion 
were also taught, either through the readers or by rote 
memorization. 

The subjects for the grammar schools and colleges were 
not often expressed by statute, but the sequence of studies 
was so plainly marked out by the ideas that had been 
brought from the mother country and by the purposes of 
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these institutions, that statutory regulation was unneces- 
sary. The regulations of the grammar schools themselves, 
and the early college entrance requirements made the gram- 
mar schools conform closely to their name; they taught 
Latin grammar thoroughly, trained in prose composition, 
oral and written, and translation of authors of difficulty 
equal to that presented by their beloved Cicero. In Greek, 
they were responsible for teaching only the elements of 
grammar. In some centers with strong commercial life 
the eighteenth century saw the addition of mathematics 
and its applications to surveying and navigation. At dif- 
ferent times friction arose over the tendency to push boys 
into the grammar school before they were prepared. The 
masters took the little fellows at one part of the day while 
the older ones were engaged on their Latin lessons, but 
with a limited teaching force and a system of individual 
instruction this later proved impracticable, even when the 
master had been given an assistant, or ‘‘usher,’’ to teach 
the smaller ones to read. Regulations for the grammar 
school at New Haven, promulgated in 1684, shut out boys 
until they knew their letters and had begun to read. 

In the college, Latin and Greek were continued. Hebrew 
and some other Oriental languages were begun. Some 
studies in theology were supplemented by history, ethics, 
and the elements of mathematics and the physical sciences. 
But outside of the languages little time was spent on any- 
thing except a mastery of forensic English, which they 
aimed to acquire through studies in grammar, rhetoric, 
oratory, and logic. 

Education of Girls—The custom of having men and 
women sit on opposite sides of the church was of Lutheran 
origin, but was observed in New England. The association 
of boys and girls under any condition of moral risk was 
safeguarded by law. Only to the dame schools in the 
English colonies were the girls freely admitted, but they 
.were sometimes instructed in the elementary schools. An 
early case was Hampton, New Hampshire, which in 1649 
hired a master for ‘‘all the children . . . male and female 
(which are capable of learning) to write, read, and cast 
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accounts.’’® More often nothing was said about the girls, 
or their admission was left to the authorities in charge of 
the school. Sometimes they were given a school of their 
own. Masters of the grammar schools taught girls at odd 
or extra hours, either very early in the morning or late 
in the afternoon. Girls were excluded from the New Haven 
grammar school for a long time, ‘‘as the law enjoins and 
as is the design of this settlement.’? It seems likely that 
the girls were taught nothing else than reading in many 
cases, for in certain Massachusetts counties the records of 
the eighteenth century show less than 40 per cent of the 
women making their signatures in transfers of property; 
the rest made their mark.’ Even in New Netherland, in 
the annals of which there is no record of educational dis- 
crimination against girls as such, many of the girls were 
unable to write. It is not likely that the needs of girls edu- 
cationally were anywhere placed on a par with those of boys. 

**Moving’’ Schools.—The impression that with its nar- 
row curriculum and its disregard of women the colonial 
school system was lean, is heightened when we refer to 
another institution which grew up to stretch the limited 
facilities a bit farther. The rapid spread of the New Eng- 
land settlements after the conquest of the Indians in King 
Philip’s War broke up the compact town settlements. Sud- 
den increase in population resulted in the springing up of 
two or three centers in what had been considered the terri- 
tory of a single town. The law still laid its requirements 
upon the town as a whole. To bring the benefits of the 
town’s single school to the scattered population, the school 
was put ‘‘on wheels.’’ Instead of being a year in one place, 
it spent half the year at each of two places, or three months 
at each of four places. The moving school is of interest 
theoretically, because it shows that the school was intended 
for all, and that each part of the town could claim its due 
share of the school’s privileges. It is of interest practically, 
because it shows a certain educational decadence following 
the breakup of the close religious life of the towns, and be- 


6 Dexter, History of education in the United States, p. 52. 
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cause it lays the foundation for the district system. The 
moving school served as the link between the town system 
and the district system of school administration. 

Public Control.—Over most of the colonial period public 
control of education stood at a very low ebb. The principal 
point is that the state required the community in the more 
advanced colonies to set up schools, but it left attendance 
upon those schools to the choice of the parents. The cur- 
riculum was stipulated to contain reading and writing in 
the elementary schools in Massachusetts and Connecticut. 
Regulation of the term of school began in Connecticut in 
1677, but it was much strengthened in 1700; Massachusetts 
did not deal with the term of school legally until 1789. 
Certification of teachers was not placed upon a legal basis 
until the Connecticut law of 1750, though from a consider- 
ably earlier time the selectmen or the ministers, or both, had 
inquired into the qualifications of candidates for teaching 
positions. In New Amsterdam the director general and his 
council must license the private masters, whereas the 
licensing of the public masters was done by the ecclesiastical 
authorities. These strands of public interference, coupled 
with provisions for supervision or visitation of the schools, 
and penalties for failures, show that the era of true public 
control was opening, though many phases still remained un- 
touched. 

Public Support.—If a policy were lacking on any point, 
that point was financial support. Education was main- 
tained on a hand-to-mouth basis. Subscriptions were taken 
irregularly or annually, and to these the influential citizens 
gave heavily. Endowments in money or land were very 
common. To the name of Harvard in higher education we 
may add in secondary education that of Hopkins, who en- 
dowed three grammar schools, and acted as benefactor of 
Harvard College in addition. A combination of the func- 
tions and salaries of clergyman, sexton, and teacher kept 
down the expense assignable to the school. If the master’s 
own house was not sufficiently large to serve the school, the 
church was sometimes used, and no separate structure built 
for the school. Fuel was furnished by the pupils for some 
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of the schools. Though the custom of ‘‘boarding around’’ 
is of later origin, it was very common to pay teachers ‘‘in 
kind.’’ The town of Dedham paid the master two-thirds 
in wheat and one-third in other cereals. Gifts in kind or in 
money were brought by those who were able and felt in- 
clined. The use of town land, or the rental from town land 
often went to the master. Other recourses were tuition fees 
paid by those who could afford them, and a rate bill, or 
general local tax, was levied to make up the deficit. But 
under such a system of local initiative all sorts of plans 
operated. Dedham, Massachusetts, supported its grammar 
school entirely by tax from 1644. This was a very unusual 
ease in the English colonies. Local public support was the 
exception rather than the rule. 

Public support was not altogether confined to the locality 
served by the school. Massachusetts gave from five hun- 
dred to a thousand acres to three different towns to aid in 
founding grammar schools; to Harvard College it gave 
some thousands of pounds sterling during the first century 
of the establishment ; to elementary schools it gave nothing. 
In Connecticut the general court voted to each of the four 
counties six hundred acres for the benefit of a grammar 
school; it granted money to Yale, and no later than 1750 
it enacted probably the first general law in America recog- 
nizing the responsibility of the whole commonwealth for 
the provision of education of common grade. This dis- 
tributed to every town which obeyed the school law forty 
shillings annually for each £1000 assessed valuation. In 
New Netherland public support, local and central, was a 
principal reliance, though some dependence was placed on 
fees. New York and Connecticut were in advance of all 
other colonies in the public support of education. 

Comparative Progress in Different Colonies.——The 
eauses of New England’s precedence in education during 
this period are several. The settlements were kept well 
centered for the first generation in order that the people 
might keep up their religious life and protect themselves 
from the Indians. In the South the plantation form of in- 
dustry scattered the people, and the degrading effect of 
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slave labor and the numerous indentured class made edu- 
cation a class measure. The friendliness of the Indians led 
many planters to seek isolation. In the North the colonists 
came for religious reasons, and believed a vigorous intellec- 
tual life necessary to their perpetuity; the settlers in Vir- — 
ginia, on the other hand, were no more particularly reli- 
gious than people in general, and their records show that 
they were colonizing with economic motives uppermost in 
mind. The people of the North were poor, and had to de- 
velop on American soil as community institutions whatever 
educational facilities they needed ; the class who settled the 
South were able to hire tutors for their younger children, 
and then send them back to the mother country to complete 
their training. Often the women and children had been 
left abroad, where the general living conditions would be 
more acceptable. The Middle Colonies had many of the 
advantages of New England, and few of the drawbacks of 
the South, but still they did not advanee. The changes in 
political control in New York were unfavorable to steady 
progress. The inrush of English settlers after the transfer 
from Holland produced a heterogeneous population though 
less mixed than, that of Pennsylvania. The Middle Colonies 
in general were composed of varied national and religious 
elements, while the homogeneous settlements on each side 
of them were able to combine better on educational and 
other undertakings. The contrast that should be kept most 
firmly in mind, however, is that between the North and the 
South, because it lies at the basis of pronounced differences 
in school administration existing to the present. 


2. IN THE CONSTITUTIONAL PERIOD 


Revival and Extension of Interest in Education —With 
the assertion of Revolutionary principles in politics, a re- 
vival of interest in education coincided. On every hand 
were to be discerned evidences of a new spirit, a spirit that 
meant not merely schools for the classes or for special in- 
terests, but schools popularly supported, popularly con- 
trolled, more generally patronized than in the preceding 
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period, and of a far wider function. We pause only to iden- 
tify the more impressive educational landmarks. 

Rise of Academies.—During the middle of the eighteenth 
century agitation spread in favor of a new type of second- 
ary school, ‘‘the academy.’’ The idea was borrowed from 
England, where for some time the dissenters had main- 
tained a secondary school under that name. Franklin’s 
name is closely associated with the establishment of one of 
the very first in America. These schools offered a broader 
course of study than the grammar schools, and aimed to 
serve more people. They practiced coeducation more freely 
than any institution up to this time, except the dame school. 
Students went from them into many different callings. 
They gave an education for a more varied type of life, such 
as was coming with the growth of cities and the differen- 
tiation of industries. The effect of commercial interests can 
be clearly detected in their curricula. While some of them 
were very richly endowed, and many offered free tuition to 
those who could not afford to pay fees, their control was 
almost exclusively private. They attained their greatest 
prominence in New England, but were found more or less 
in all the original colonies. Their westward expansion into 
the national domain was also rapid, and profoundly affected 
secondary education as far west as Illinois before the acad- 
emy was halted and then thrown upon a retrograde course 
by the public high school. 

Education in the First Constitutions.—Very significant 
too was the attitude toward education taken by the con- 
stitutional conventions of the newly independent colonies. 
Though half of the sixteen states before 1800 did not men- 
tion education in their constitutions, the fundamental law 
of Georgia, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, and Vermont did 
provide that publicly supported schools should be set up 
by authority of the legislature. Delaware’s second consti- 
tution stated merely that schools should be established. 
Those of Massachusetts and New Hampshire directed only 
that magistrates should ‘‘cherish’’ learning and ‘‘encour- 
age’’ institutions dedicated to its advancement. It is note- 
worthy that some of the most forward states educationally 
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said nothing. ‘An air full of revolution did not favor long 
and stable instruments of government. We may therefore 
regard the several mentions of schools and learning in con- 
stitutions of that time as most solemn and convincing evi- 
dence that the minds of the leading citizens and statesmen 
were very deeply stirred. . 
Prejudice Against Public Schools.—Despite these 
declarations, a most bitter prejudice existed against schools 
supported by public money. ‘‘No taxation without repre- 
sentation,’? combined with the individualistic philosophy 
of the time, could hardly constitute a fertile soil for the 
acceptance of principles looking to common action in any 
sphere of endeavor. The country was big, and ample 
ground for expansion to the West was provided. The aver- 
age man was in favor of working out his destiny in his own 
way. So the lawmakers pulled one way and the people 
pulled the other. A few illustrations will indicate the dif- 
ficulty. In 1817 Delaware appropriated $1000 to each 
county to instruct the children of poor people. The schools 
thus founded were called ‘‘pauper schools’? and did not 
prosper. Slightly later we find that the better class of 
people in Virginia would not patronize the ‘‘ poor schools.”’ 
In 1826 Maryland gave each county the right to levy a 
direct school tax, but many counties refused to do so. New 
Jersey in 1831 repealed after seven years of trial a law 
which had provided for a good public school fund to sup- 
port schools for poor people only. New York in 1795 passed 
a general school law, appropriating $100,000 per year for 
public schools, but it was repealed in 1800. For many years 
thereafter in this state the responsibility of each sect for 
educating its own children was recognized. The well-known 
Public School Society of the City of New York schooled 
children not cared for by any sect. New England infre- 
quently heard the term ‘‘charity school’’ or other opprobri- 
ous substitute; yet when Newburyport, Massachusetts, pro- 
posed in 1790 to open free primary schools to the girls, the 
school committee suggested that all girls attending should 
be considered recipients of charity. The committee was 
composed of clergymen, doctors, squires, and captains, but 
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the electorate of the town disapproved their recommenda- 
tion. 

Not Applicable to Academies.—Side by side with the 
“‘charity schools’’ of elementary grade existed many ‘‘free’’ 
grammar schools and academies. Many of the grammar 
schools in England had been endowed to the extent that 
they could admit without tuition all residents of the local 
town, or that they could offer a number of free scholarships. 
And so it came about that a poor man lost caste if his child 
were taught to read at public expense, but suffered no loss 
of prestige if his child were gratuitously taught Latin and 
other advanced subjects by private benefaction. One can 
easily believe that the ‘‘charity school’’ was so stigmatized 
by those who revolted against paying taxes for its support. 

New Influences for Popular Education.—Great social 
and economic changes occurring in the early decades of the 
nineteenth century influenced the scope of public education. 
The growth of cities followed the inventions which brought 
about the Industrial Revolution, and the break in commer- 
cial intercourse with Europe before and during the War of 
1812. These cities were peopled more and more by factory 
operatives. The social and moral conditions arising were 
those characteristic of factory towns of that time. Foreign 
quarters were formed, sealed against the assimilative influ- 
ences of the state. The political problem was complicated 
by the poverty, intemperance, vice, and crime of the slum 
districts. Humanitarianism was a protest against these 
conditions, and its remedy was education. The deadening 
effect of performing a simple mechanical operation at a 
machine all day every day was recognized, and the remedy 
proposed for it both in England and this country was edu- 
cation of the workingman, an education along liberal scien- 
tific lines that bore somewhat directly upon the industrial 
processes in which he was engaged. The working class 
itself was attaining consciousness and making a demand for 
what it conceived to be its natural rights, one of which was 
the education of its children at the expense of those who 
were able. The suffrage was being extended rapidly; how 
rapidly, only those familiar with the numerous restrictions 
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of colonial days can appreciate. Special schools for girls 
and their more general admission to elementary and second- 
ary schools illustrate one of the applications of the principle 
of universal education. 

Argument Pro and Con.—<As the discussion continued 
an array of arguments in favor of popular education was 
elucidated that would impress the most ardent supporter of 
public schools of the present time. And the arguments in 
opposition to them likewise were more numerous than the 
most critical single individual could concoct. From the 
economic standpoint it was argued that education would 
increase production, hence decrease poverty, and therefore 
minimize crime. While we accept to-day this same chain of 
reasoning, we ground our acceptance upon a more varied 
and more vocationalized sort of education than was then 
eonceived. From the social side it was contended that popu- 
lar education was an antidote for the class differentiation 
and friction of interest which was growing with the cities. 
This we legitimately question. The uneducated toiler is 
slower to realize any injustice under which he suffers, 
though when he does realize injustice his methods of cor- 
rection are more drastic and dangerous to society as a 
whole, than if he were educated. Ignorance of one’s duties 
and responsibilities is as dangerous in a class as in the 
entire citizenship. We do need general intelligence to 
guard us from demagogy, but this same intelligence will 
show unerringly the division of interests of different classes. 
From the abstract point of view it was argued that educa- 
tion is a natural right of man—a position which was the 
natural child of the revolutionary doctrines of Rousseau 
and others, but with which we have no quarrel. We do not 
believe that the same education is the right of all, but we 
do concede the right of everyone to an education which is 
the best for him. Also there wag the civic argument that 
education was necessary to the perpetuation of democratic 
institutions. This is but a special application of the prin- 
ciple laid down in a previous chapter, that every form of 
society is safe in proportion as it passes on its own, accepted 
ideas to the next generation. 
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The opponents of public education contended that taxa- 
tion for this purpose was confisecatory of private interests, 
and that the effect upon the poorer classes would be to make 
them arrogant and idle. Tax laws for schools were classi- 
fied with those for poor relief, no distinction being drawn 
between putting a coat on a child’s back, food into his stom- 
ach, and knowledge into his head. It was urged that in- 
stead of preventing class differentiation and prejudice, pub- 
lic education would but increase on the part of the poor an 
appreciation of their burdens and their dissatisfaction 
therewith. Some saw in the provision of free schools a 
threat of compulsory education and therefore opposed on 
the ground that public education was an invasion of the 
rights of the parent to educate or not educate his children 
as he pleased. Free schools, they stigmatized as a form of 
Prussianism. It is very clear that these people would have 
been sadly out of tune with even the Massachusetts law of 
1642. Religious liberty also was invoked against public 
schools. Supporters of sectarian schools and academies did 
not like to pay tax for non-sectarian public schools too. Their 
load would then be a double one, and the final prospect was 
all too plainly an overshadowing of the private institutions. 
Many strict sectarians could not trust a school that would 
not be under the supervision and domination of the clergy. 
In the Middle Atlantic states the religious opposition was 
strongest. There it combined also with some racial antag- 
onism. The Germans of Pennsylvania were unfriendly to 
free schools, because they feared that instruction in the 
English language might have a very bad effect on the 
preservation of the German. 

State Systems of Free Schools.—If we seek to decide 
wuat state led in this struggle to establish a system of free 
schools, we debate in vain. The terms of the proposition 
demand definition: what is a system? and when is it free? 
The states of Massachusetts, Connecticut, Virginia, New 
York and Pennsylvania carried on prolonged struggles to 
gain the necessary ground. Though the Massachusetts law 
of 1789 was the most elaborate she had ever passed on edu- 
cation, it in some respects constituted a backward step. It 
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replaced the all-year school of the earlier law by one of 
only six months. It raised the minimum population for a 
grammar school from a town of one hundred families to one 
of two hundred families. This freed over half the towns of 
the necessity of operating grammar schools, and another law 
passed in 1824, requiring only towns of 5000 to maintain 
grammar schools, freed all but seven. The dangerous dis- 
trict system was legalized, since towns were now empowered 
to establish districts within their boundaries. But on the 
other hand, hopeful signs are present in the law of 1789. 
_ Moral instruction was demanded of every teacher by this 
law. Supervision of the schools was definitely provided for, 
by selectmen, pastors, or visiting committees. Orthography 
and arithmetic were added to the list of subjects to be 
taught in the elementary schools. Religious and political 
standards were prescribed for teachers, and machinery for 
investigation of credentials and character was established. 
Full power to tax for schools of elementary grade was dele- 
gated to the political subdivisions of the colony. Connecti- 
cut took many of the same steps in laws passed at several 
different times, some before, and some after the Massachu- 
setts law. Thomas Jefferson had as early as 1779 intro- 
duced into the General Assembly of Virginia an educational 
bill which for that day contained a remarkable series of 
propositions. It proposed universal elementary education, 
free instruction in grammar schools for those of demon- 
strated talent, and a gratuitous university education for a 
still smaller number of the most capable.® But for its omission 
of girls after three years of elementary training Jefferson’s 
conception contained ideas that might still be copied to some 
advantage by many of the states. Though his proposals 
were much too advanced for immediate realization, Jeffer- 
son. lived to see a general education law passed by his state, 
the first state appropriation made by Virginia for ele- 
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mentary education, and the establishment of the University 
of Virginia as the first state university in the United States. 

Inthe ’30’s and ’40’s Pennsylvania and New York passed 
through their crucial struggle. In the latter the general 
question of a system of free schools was submitted to popu- 
lar vote in 1850 for the last time, the friends of the meas- 
ure carrying the cities strongly enough to overturn the ad- 
verse majority from the rural sections. In Pennsylvania 
some districts fought the measure until the close of the Civil 
War. In the cities of New York and Philadelphia religious 
prejudice created much dissension. The Roman Catholics 
caused most trouble in New York; the Quakers, most in 
Philadelphia. Yet in both these and other large cities the 
conviction was strongest in favor of a general system of 
education, public or private, because the peculiar evils of 
city life were beginning to make their appearance. 

Units of School Control.—The outcome of these various 
contests was the development of distinct units for control 
of public education in different parts of the country. Such 
units were to a great extent very naturally those already 
employed in civil administration. The town in New Eng- 
land was gradually broken down by the rise of the district. 
One power after another was accorded the latter, until 
in 1827 the only powers not capable of exercise by it were 
the determination of the amount of money to be raised and 
the setting of the teacher’s qualifications. The laws appor- 
tioning the school money of the town among the districts 
were at times so bad, that conditions probably would have 
been improved if the districts had been left also to settle 
the amount of money to be raised. In the Middle States 
also the district became the unit of importance, serving in 
many cases as a division of the county rather than of the 
town, which had become less strongly and generally estab- 
lished than in New England. In the South the county re- 
tained a dominance. If it were subdivided in places, the 
subdivisions were still under county authority and limited 
in their functions. To the west all three of these units were 
utilized more or less, according to the states from which the 
immigrants came. 
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Common School Revival_—Succeeding the period of 
educational decadence, which came first in New England, 
came the Common School Revival, which also affected New 
England first. Inevitably linked with this period are the 
names of such men of vision as James Carter of Lancaster, 
Charles Brooks, Horace Mann, and Henry Barnard. 
Within a few years were laid, through their influence, the 
foundations of the public school system of this country. 
Among the problems attacked were adequate financial sup- 
port of education, the adoption of a longer school year, the 
enactment of laws compelling attendance, the development 
of other than local agencies for supervision, and the profes- 
sional preparation of teachers. Campaigns for financial 
support resulted in the creation of permanent school funds, 
which, though small in most eases, established the principle 
now so widely accepted. The state began to assist the com- 
munity, and thus admitted the responsibility of the whole 
commonwealth for the education of all its children, Ex- 
penditures for schools grew apace. Wages of teachers were 
increased, as were also the number of teachers, and great 
sums were invested in better school plants. In Massachu- 
setts the terms of school were lengthened on an average one 
month, in the twelve years that-~Horace Mann served as 
secretary of the State Board of Education. The first com- 
pulsory attendance Jaw in the country was passed by his 
state four years after Mr. Mann retired from his office. 
With state support came state control. Supervisory offi- 
cials of state and county began to bear upon the schools in 
every district, at first in a very general and advisory way, 
but still in such a manner as to mean an enormous advance 
over the petty supervision of religious and political local 
officers. With the introduction of professional supervision 
it was but natural that professional preparation of teachers 
should be combined. The first normal school in the United 
States was opened at Lexington, Massachusetts, in July, 
1839, and was speedily followed by others in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and New York. The lack of professionaliza- 
tion in teaching cannot better be indicated than by the fact 
that the outstanding figures in the Revival were in very few 
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eases teachers, though several of them became teachers or 
educational administrators. James Carter was a teacher, 
but Charles Brooks was a clergyman, Edmund Dwight was 
a business man, Horace Mann and Henry Barnard were 
lawyers, and to an extent politicians. Through the whole 
period, especially in New England, relentless warfare was 
waged on the district system. Its powers were gradually 
curtailed, and the stage was set for its overthrow. 

Ideals of Present System.—The spirit and meaning of 
all institutions is so intertwined with and complicated by 
their historical background that a succinct characterization 
is not easily made. But it is hardly proper to leave even 
this brief résumé of the development of the American pub- 
lic school without making some attempt to sum up its ideal 
principles, the primary goals toward which we have been 
tending and still must strive. In so doing, we shall seek 
light only from the pages of state constitutions. Barring 
differences in choice of terms, the following five salient 
qualities stand out plainly: 

1. Universal responsibility for support. Responsibility 
is universal with reference to support, because no class or 
sect is freed from sharing in it. A denominational group 
supporting its own elementary school or its own college is 
just as liable to taxation for public schools as individuals 
who are not placing a cent of their money in private insti- 
tutions. This principle of support has becomeso widely rec- 
ognized that there is littlelimit upon the state asto the kind 
of schools it supports and the specific purpose for which it 
expends tax. The state expends liberally for institutions 
of every sort from the most elementary to the most ad- 
vaneed. And it expends not only for tuition, but for build- 
ings with all sorts of appurtenances, all kinds of equipment 
for instructional purposes, and supplies of every imagin- 
able kind. In the same community where twenty years ago 
such action would have been adjudged a misappropriation 
of funds, the school board to-day buys baseballs and tennis 
racquets for the pupils. Such great strides have not been 
taken without serious opposition, which sometimes has ex- 
pressed itself in legal proceedings. As an illustration, we 
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may mention the famous Kalamazoo school case, decided in 
1875 by the Supreme Court of the State of Michigan. The 
plaintiffs sought to restrain the Kalamazoo school board 
from collecting taxes for the support of public high-school 
education or for the engagement of a superintendent. The 
court extended the term common school to cover the high 
school, and denied the application for an injunction. Cita- 
tions from two state constitutions found a long way apart 
are typical of many provisions of a similar nature in other 
constitutions. The Constitution of Delaware charges the 
general assembly to ‘‘provide for the establishment and 
maintenance of a general and efficient system of free public 
schools.’? The Constitution of Idaho enjoins upon its legis- 
lature to ‘‘establish and maintain a general, uniform, and 
thorough system of public free common schools.’’ Illinois 
and Indiana say the same, with a small difference in word- 
ing. But the schools can be free only by virtue of public 
responsibility for support. 

2. Distributive public control. Public control is a corol- 
lary to public support. A few states aid private institutions, 
but in return they ask extensive powers of inspection and 
approval. These too are mainly eastern states, where this 
connection of public and private business is an historical 
survival, a condition to be outgrown rather than broken. 
As to the distributive feature of public control, we find 
that Montana provides in its constitution for certain central 
educational machinery, such as a state board of education, 
and also mentions in a contiguous section the district officers 
of the schools. The Constitution of Louisiana creates both 
a state and parish boards of education. That of Colorado 
creates a board of education in each district, popularly 
elected, and consisting of not less than three persons, and 
at the same time it provides for certain county and state 
machinery relative to schools. Whatever the developments 
may be, it seems only reasonable to assume that any at- 
tempt to make our public schools exclusively those of the 
state and beyond all local influence will fail as surely as has 
failed the attempt to make them exclusively local institu- 
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tions, responsible in nothing to the central power of the 
state. 

3. Universal attendance. Provision after provision of 
constitutions states that the public free schools shall be 
open ‘‘to all the children of the state.’’ This may or may 
not be justly open to the inference that the child shall be 
compelled to attend the school open to him. In fact such 
inference has usually been made, as we shall see when the 
provisions for compulsory education are taken up. But 
even among constitutional provisions we can locate some 
stronger statements. Virginia’s constitution reads that 
‘‘The general assembly may, in its discretion, provide for 
the compulsory education of children between the ages of 
8 and 12 years, except such as are weak in body or mind, 
or can read and write, or are attending private schools, or 
are excused for cause by the district school trustees.’’ Colo- 
rado and Idaho go farther with a section to the effect that 
the general assembly ‘‘may require by law that every child 
of sufficient mental and physical ability shall attend the 
public school during the period between the ages of 6 and 
18 years, for a time equivalent to three years, unless edu- 
cated by other means.’’ Delaware has a similar though less 
specific section. New Mexico exhibits the extreme case of 
compulsory education by constitutional enactment: ‘‘ Hvery 
child of school age and of sufficient physical and mental 
ability shall be required to attend a public or other school 
during such period and for such time as may be prescribed 
by law.’’ There can on the whole be no question but that 
the public school is regarded in all parts of the country as 
destined to be of universal application as fast as our phys- 
ical facilities permit and means of enforcing attendance can 
be perfected. 

4. Equality of opportunity. Financial equality in the 
schools is assured to all the children of all the people by 
the various constitutional provisions already referred to as 
requiring that the public schools shall be free. But there 
are many other phases to equality of opportunity. Many of 
the Southern states set forth in their constitutions that the 
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races must be educated separately, but several make the 
reservation that no discrimination shall be made in favor 
of or against either race. Two western states have written 
into their fundamental law the equal right of both sexes to 
attend the state university. Others have barred religious or 
partisan tests of the admission of a person as either student 
or teacher into any of the schools of the state. Several 
charge the legislature to open schools for the deaf, dumb, 
blind, and even the delinquent. Others assure equality by 
withdrawing from a district its share of state school money 
unless it maintains a minimum term of school. Compulsory 
schools in every district tend to produce equal geographical 
accessibility to educational advantages. But the most 
sweeping and advanced statement of equality of oppor- 
tunity in constitutional terms is probably that found in the 
Constitution of Wyoming, which reads: ‘‘The legislature 
shall provide for the establishment and maintenance of a 
complete and uniform system of public instruction, em- 
bracing free elementary schools of every needed kind and 
grade, a university with such technical and professional de- 
partments as the public good may require and the means of 
the state allow, and such other institutions as may be neces- 
sary.’? Thus it is that the democracy plans to give equal 
opportunities to all to secure that education which is best 
for each individual. This is very different from an equal 
education for all, which in effect would be most inequitable, 
because it would not permit a Morse, an Edison, a Pasteur, 
a Wilson, to come into his own, for both his sake and the 
sake of his fellows. The vast differentiation which this de- 
mands of public education is very slowly being recognized. 

5. Absence of sectarian influence. Because of the inti- 
mate early relation of American schools and religious 
bodies, this ideal has been established with difficulty. A 
great deal of thought has been given to it, as indicated by 
the vast number of times it is mentioned in the forty-eight 
constitutions. It passes unmentioned in a few eastern 
states, In which the division of church and state has been 
most difficult to establish. Neither Yale nor Harvard was 
eut off from public support until about one hundred years 
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ago. In general the effort to divorce religious or sectarian 
influence from the schools appears in two forms. One is the 
prohibition of any appropriation from public funds to 
assist in the support of any school under the control of any 
religious body. So fearful of this have some of the states 
been that they have forbidden any appropriation to any 
institution ‘‘not owned or exclusively controlled by the state 
or some political subdivision thereof.’’ 2° 

The second line of effort to divorce church and state mani- 
fests itself in the prohibition of any sectarian teaching in 
the public schools. While this principle receives almost 
universal assent, very great dissension arises in its applica- 
tion, for what is sectarian instruction? May the Bible be 
read with comment, or read without comment, or not read 
at all? May Bible stories be told? May prayer be offered ? 
May Christmas songs be sung? What kinds of mural dec- 
orations are strictly non-sectarian? Is the dress or insig- 
nia worn by the teacher within the scope of the prohibition ? 
Case after case has arisen and gone to the supreme courts 
of the states over different issues that were presumed to 
involve sectarianism. Judicial findings are not all in ac- 
cord, and they disagree point-blank with some of the 
statutes, but the ideal as expressed in most of the constitu- 
tions is our only ideal at this time. The precise application 
of the principle will come up later under such topics as 
federal aid to Indian education and to agricultural and 
engineering schools, and the course of study in state sys- 
tems. 

Peculiar Importance of Education in the United States. 
It is but natural that Americans should have an exag- 
gerated notion of the greater liberality and loyalty toward 
education that are supposed to characterize this country as 
compared with other nations. Whether such a notion is 
justified at all, there is no possibility of a question that pub- 
lic education is of peculiar importance to the United States 
for certain reasons. Were we simply a democracy, that in 
itself would be sufficient cause for most careful attention 
to this function of government. Autocracy rests on igno- 


10 E.g., Virginia, 
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rance and force; democracy, on intelligence and the ‘‘con- 
sent of the governed.’’ Though it has been declared that 
the joint foundations of a democracy are intelligence and 
character, it is certain that without public education of an 
efficient sort, there can be neither. It was the conviction 
that democracy and public education go hand in hand 
which caused the English government to follow extensions 
of the suffrage with provisions for better schools. The re- 
form bill of 1832 was followed by the beginning of national 
aid to education in England in 1833. On the heels of the 
British reform bill of 1867 followed the law of 1870, estab- 
lishing the first board (public) schools in England. From 
the very beginning of the Massachusetts legislation the same 
feeling abode with the New Englanders. 

A second condition enhancing the value and necessity of 
public education for us is the immense, continual stream 
of immigration. The World War disturbed this stream, but 
our population still is so far beneath the capacity of our 
domain to furnish subsistence, that the current will con- 
tinue strong for years to come in so far as not radically 
restricted by legislation. In the past the immigrant repre- 
sented at first the better and more ambitious, the more in- 
telligent and progressive class from abroad; later he repre- 
sented to a high degree the ignorant and beaten class. If 
not illiterate with regard to his own language, he was fre- 
quently so with reference to the English language. His 
experiences in his native land brought him to this country 
with a prejudice against governments in general, our own 

‘included. His illiteracy kept him ignorant, and made him 
the prey of demagogues. We are still subject to a heavier 
and a more polyglot load to be assimilated than any other 
country in the world. For this danger there are but two 
remedies: greatly restricted immigration, and more thor- 
ough Americanization through more extensive education. 
Both seem justified. 

Within our boundaries we wrestle with a gigantic race 
problem in the South, while another threatens in the West. 
Ignorance breeds suspicion, but education allays it by giv- 
ing rise to understanding. Races mingled together and 
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antagonisti¢e can become adjusted only when the solution of 
peaceful living together is schooled into the rising genera- 
tion. The leaders of whites and blacks in the South could 
solve their problem in a minute if left to themselves. They 
agree on principles and largely on methods, but the rank 
and file are ignorant, prejudiced, ambitious, selfish, domi- 
neering. No practical proposal has been made except edu- 
cation, of the right prescription and in powerful doses. 
Other nations have their race problems, but they are mainly 
in tropical climes where one race greatly outnumbers the 
other. The race dominant numerically sets the standard, 
and friction is reduced. It is no wonder that many of the 
greatest minds, North and South, have planned jointly in 
recent years to pave the path to solution by more and better 
education. 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


. What colonies were most prominent in legislation for schools? 
. Which were most successful in founding schools? ; 
. Show that the Massachusetts law of 1647 was a logical com- 


plement of that of 1642. 


. Wherein did the legally expressed purpose of colonial schools 


reflect especially the reasons for migration to America? 


. How far did the laws of colonial days prescribe the subjects 


to be taught in the different classes of schools? (Distinguish 
express from implied requirements.) 


. If any colonial textbooks are available, seek in them proof 


of different emphases in education from those of the present 
day. 


. Why was so little recognition given the needs of girls in 


colonial education? 


. Was the moving school intended as a movement toward 


democracy in education? What were its effects from a demo- 
cratic standpoint? 


. From all the school legislation of a selected colony, see what 


aspects of the school were stipulated by the law. 


. How would a public-spirited citizen of the present char- 


acterize the colonial methods of school support? 


. In what way can the conditions of colonial education be held 


responsible for creating the high moral status, real or as- 
sumed, of the teacher? 


. How did the early academies resemble or differ from those 


of to-day? 


. Compare the attitudes of city and country toward free schools 


in the contests of last century. Why the difference? 


. Trace in either New York, Pennsylvania, or Virginia the 


struggle for free schools. 


. What determined the use of particular units of local school 


administration in the various parts of the country? 


. From the constitution of your state select provisions affecting 
-education, to illustrate some of the ideals mentioned in the 


text, or any other ideals which seem appropriate to you. 


. Suggest in what ways your community is realizing or failing 


to realize these ideals, 


CHAPTER III 


DIRECT CONTROL OF EDUCATION BY THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 


Education and the Constitution—Unimportant as the 
participation of the federal government in the direct man- 
agement of educational institutions is felt to be, its history 
reaches back to the beginning of the government under the 
Constitution. Attempts were made in the Convention of 
1787 to invest the proposed new government with some 
powers touching education. It was Charles Pinckney of 
South Carolina who mainly interested himself in this ques- 
tion. He proposed to include in the legislative powers of 
Congress the right to establish a ‘‘national university,’’ 
‘‘seminaries of learning,’’ and ‘‘public institutions.’’ 
Madison sympathized with him so far as the university 
was concerned, but wished it to be explicitly free of any 
preference or distinction on religious grounds. The latter 
proposal was the only one to come to a vote, and it was 
defeated 6 to 4, three colonies not voting. Morris in oppos- 
ing their plan declared that ‘‘The exclusive power at the 
seat of government will reach the object.’’ He doubtless 
referred to congressional control by ‘‘legislation in all cases 
whatsoever’’ over the District of Columbia. Others prob- 
ably felt that the ‘‘necessary and proper’’ clause was suffi- 
cient to reach the purpose, while still others possibly felt 
that the ‘‘general welfare’’ clause in the preamble could 
be stretched to cover the point. 

Be that as it may, education was not mentioned in the 
final draft of the document, but the tenth amendment 
reserved to the states or the people all powers not delegated 
to the general government or prohibited to the states. It 
is very likely that the prevailing view of states rights was 
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too strong to permit the inclusion of such a feature inthe y 
powers of Congress. We may well accept the explanatio i 
that with the several serious disagreements among the 
delegates, which more than once threatened the disruption 
of the Convention, even those who believed most firmly in 
the undertaking of educational enterprises by the federal 
government were willing to yield their conviction, in order 
that the larger aims of national unity might be consum- 
mated. Only once since the government began operation 
has a mention of education in the Constitution been at- 
tempted. That occurred in Grant’s second administration 
as a proposed amendment that would have made it impos- 
sible for any state to give public support to an institution 
under sectarian control or teaching sectarian principles. 

A National University.—A national university neverthe- 
less has been the dream of many statesmen from Washing- 
ton’s time until our own. Of the first six presidents, all 
except John Adams mentioned the matter favorably in 
their messages to Congress. He may have failed to do so 
less on account of a lack of sympathy with the project 
than because of the partisan fury that marked his admin- 
istration. Jefferson and Monroe thought a constitutional 
amendment necessary, but the other three apparently did 
not. Washington was greatly interested and offered to 
help endow a university. However, he was not able to 
share Jefferson’s extravagant notion that the University 
of Geneva might be transferred to this country and become 
the starting point of a national university. After the 
derisive reception by Congress of that portion of John 
Quincy Adams’ message bearing on the subject, no presi- 
dent referred to it until after the Civil War. Then Grant 
and Hayes each favorably mentioned the idea in their 
messages. 

Of the various bodies that have favored a national 
university, the National Education Association has been 
most persistent in its advocacy. At least a half dozen 
times it has gone on record in favor of such an institution, 
twice against the reports of its committees. The chairmen 
of the reversed committees were Eliot of Harvard, and 
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Harper of Chicago. There is no record of opposition by 
the president of any state university, but many of these 
men have been very active in its behalf. Even a number 
of presidents of private schools have agreed with them. 
As a body the National Association of State Universities 
has been very favorable. Within the past thirty years not 

~__ less than four bills have been introduced into Congress 
to establish a national university, but no such bill has ever 
gone to the President. And this in spite of many favorable 
memorials from prominent citizens, and congressional hear- 
ings on the proposition. 

Its Character.—The conception of a national university 
has been modified with the passage of time. A general 
institution of higher learning with no particular limitations 
was contemplated in the earlier day. Now we find that 
sentiment among its friends inclines toward making it a 
school for graduate work only. President James of Illinois 
declared that Congress would never support such an un- 
democratic institution, while President Van Hise of Wis- 
consin was confident that to eliminate the limitation to 
graduate work would alienate many supporters. The pur- 
pose behind a limitation of that kind is the desire to reduce 
competition with existing schools. But to go as far as has 
been proposed, viz., to admit only persons who have the 
master’s degree, and to confer no academic degrees, would 
fall little short of killing the institution before it is born. 

Its Justification.—The reasons for a national university 
to-day are not those of a century and a quarter ago. Then 
facilities in higher education were found at only a half 
dozen places in the country, and poor means of communica- 
tion made those relatively inaccessible. Now our facilities 
have been multiplied many times, and communication has 
been revolutionized. Mere lack of institutions is no longer 
a positive argument for a national university. In the 
earlier day there was a definite aversion to the education 
of our young men under foreign influences, all of which 
were thought to be rather opposed to the making of an 
American. In fact, that point was raised against the re- 
moval of the University of Geneva to this country. At 
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the present day such suspicion has been allayed to a great 
extent. French universities are bidding for American 
patronage, and the Rhodes Scholarships are taking many 
Americans to Oxford. There is some feeling now against 
German universities, but not enough to be an appreciable 
element in provoking the establishment of a national 
university. 

Of arguments for this institution the following may be 
advanced. First, a national university would by its 
prestige affect decisively the organization and development 
of the state universities. It would stand, if well admin- 
istered, as a sort of model for them. It may be remembered 
how a few years ago when ex-President Eliot of Harvard 
spoke of a certain school as the model state university, it 
came to be visited by delegations from all parts of the 
country, and to exert an even more profound influence 
than it had before. Second, a national university would 
affect national legislation favorably. A few state universi- 
ties, notably Wisconsin, situated at their respective capitals, 
have brought about an intimate connection between state 
policy and the results of scientific investigation. For this 
very reason Wisconsin was termed a ‘‘university-ridden’’ 
state. But it must not be forgotten that all states are 
ridden, and some have far worse riders than their univer- 
sities. No one can positively predict how far Congress 
would regard in legislation the recommendations made by 
a national university. But right advice at least might be 
had. Third, a national university would train to sympathy 
with our institutions the growing throng of foreign 
students. Nowhere else could they so well understand our 
government’s operation as by observation at its capital. 
An opportunity of that kind would tend to increase their 
numbers. Our own young men could not study political 
science so advantageously at any place as at the seat of 
government. In a laboratory of this kind public servants 
could be trained, and our civil service built toward a high 
merit basis, as that of England has been. Again, an 
immense amount of material for study in every field of 
sclence, pure and applied, and in the social studies, is 
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almost wholly unutilized at Washington. The vast facilities 
found there are not codrdinated; they are not being made 
most available for study by those who do go there. Many 
of the offices and bureaus do not care to help in research, 
if for no other reason, because they are under men who 
do not understand its value. In the last place, it has been 
said that to center at Washington a great research institu- 
tion would inject into all departments of the government 
a spirit favorable to broad scientific inquiry as an offset 
to the thirst for immediately practical results. Few scholars 
of rank in scientific or social fields are now in government 
service; it fails to attract them. 

Opposition to the Idea.—The one body in recent years 
to record itself as opposed to the national university is 
the American Association of University Professors, a com- 
mittee of which in 1916 reported adversely to the proposi- 
tion. Representatives of public institutions agreed with 
those of private ones that the establishment would duplicate 
facilities for graduate study which are already large 
enough and merely need specialization. They took the 
position that training for public service is an impractical 
idea until public service offers a tenure and a compensation 
that will induce young men to enter it after careful train- 
ing. They pointed out that nominations for public service 
are made on political, not on professional grounds. They 
denied that an institution governed by a congressional 
committee could be efficient. Two members of the com- 
mittee filed minority reports, advocating the national 
university. 

It may seem strange that with so many arguments in its 
favor this proposed institution has never been brought to 
realization. One handicap has been the attitude of strict 
construction. Other federal aid to higher education has 
been devoted to the development or conservation of material 
national resources, such as agriculture and engineering, 
and not to the wide range of interests represented by a 
full university. The narrowness of members of Congress 
has also been blamed, but it might be fairer to speak of 
the inertia of Congress. It takes a mighty push, backed 
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by the interest that grows out of money at stake, to put 
a measure through; this the national university has not 
had behind it. The opposition and jealousy of great 
private institutions of the East has also been very influen- 
tial. Inklings of this have already been given in reports 
of committees of the National Education Association. 
James charged it openly in the meeting of the National 
Association of State Universities in 1913, as having been 
operative for twenty-five years. He further stated that 
Carnegie at one time proposed to endow a national univer- 
sity with $10,000,000, but was dissuaded from his inten- 
tion by eastern institutions. 

Schools Supported Solely by the Federal Government.— 
Of the ten executive departments of the national govern- 
ment, seven are granted appropriations for educational 
purposes, and ‘five are directly engaged in the administra- 
tion of educational institutions, some of them solely on 
federal support, some only partially so, and others sup- 
ported entirely by other resources than those of the nation. 
The Department of State is listed in recent reports as 
expending above $25,000 yearly on schools for interpreters 
at the embassies to China, Japan, and Turkey. Apparently 
the supply of trained interpreters at these points has been 
insufficient. About fifteen boys, considerably fewer than 
formerly, are now receiving instruction at the three em- 
bassies, on an annual stipend of $1500, with free tuition. 
These students must be citizens of the United States, and 
are pledged to continue in service for not less than five 
years if their services are so long required. 

The Department of Justice receives appropriations for 
the National Training School for Boys at Washington, 
and requires reports from it. The details of administration 

1 An equal amount is contributed for this school by the federal 
government in the annual appropriation bill for the District of 
Columbia. A similar school for girls was established in 1893, and 
then changed its name in 1912 to National Training School for Girls. 
To it are sent such girls as are sentenced by federal courts. The 
federal government contributes nearly $70,000 annually to its upkeep, 


also through the appropriation bill for the District of Columbia, and 


asks that it make annual reports to the Department of Justice, as 
does the school for boys. 
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are cared for by a board of trustees on which is one con- 
sulting member from each house of Congress. This school 
is really the reform school for the District of Columbia 
and for all boys committed by federal courts, and has 
existed since 1870. 

The Department of War began its educational activities 
in 1802 with the foundation of the United States Military 
Academy at West Point. Just prior to the outbreak of 
the late war, about five-sixths of the expenditures of that 
Department for education were going to the West Point 
institution. A new law in 1916 provided for 1334 cadets, 
a large increase over the old number, to be appointed as 
follows: two from each congressional district, four from 
each state at large, two from each territory, four from the 
District of Columbia, two from Porto Rico, and 82 from 
the United States at large, twenty of the last to be honor 
students from institutions giving military science and 
tactics. The President may also appoint 180 cadets from 
among enlisted men of the army and the national guard. 
Admission formerly was by examination only, but now the 
certificates of a list of accredited schools may be used to 
gain admission. Those who lack this certificate take an 
examination in algebra, plane geometry, English literature 
and composition, geography, modern European and Ameri- 
can history. The severity of the entrance examination, 
and the exacting standards enforced upon students are 
well indicated by the statement that from 1906 to 1916 
an average of 32 per cent of the cadetships were vacant. 
The school is recognized as one of the best training schools 
for officers in the world, and even in civil life its graduates 
are considered very well prepared in standard lines of 
engineering. Some return to the nation for its investment 
in the student is asked in the form of a pledge that he 
will continue in the United States Army eight years from 
the time he enters the Academy. 

The second most interesting school conducted by the 
War Department is the Army War College at Washington. 
This takes only officers for advanced work. It codrdinates 
the work of all training schools for the army, and serves 
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as a clearing house for military information. The ‘‘sham”’ 
battles of armies of regulars in the vicinity of Washington, 
occasionally mentioned in the press, are about the only 
feature of the work of the College that is popularly known. 
A similar institution in France is probably the Superior 
School of War, of which Marshal Foch was director for 
years at Paris. In addition to this graduate school of 
military science, our War Department maintains service 
schools for different branches. Those at Fort Leavenworth 
and Fort Riley, and the Coast Artillery School at Fort 
Monroe are among the best known. Under the impetus of 
the War many new facilities came into existence, some of 
which have now been discontinued. 

The educational work of the Navy Department is 
similarly organized. The Naval Academy, founded at 
‘Annapolis in 1845, was in 1916-17 absorbing more than 
two-thirds of the total expenditures of that Department 
for education, though it was then costing much less than 
the Military Academy.” Successive acts have provided for 
a large increase in number of cadets. Each congressman 
may nominate five, and ‘fifteen cadets are annually ap- 
pointed at large. In addition, a hundred enlisted men of 
promise are each year admitted to the institution. Ex- 
aminations here too are serious, and these combined with 
the exactions of academy life keep about 25 per cent of 
the cadetships vacant. Here also the cadet must pledge 
the four years of his free training and four years to follow 
to the service of the government. The life of cadets at 
Annapolis is not more interesting than that of those at 
West Point, but it is rather better known through hazing 
outbreaks, which have been almost smothered at West Point 
by vigorous action of the commandant. 

The Naval War College at Newport, Rhode Island, is a 
real college, dealing with naval strategy, maritime and 
international law. It arranges the big ‘‘sea battles’? held 
off Newport between rival squadrons. Naval training sta- 
tions were maintained at four other places before the War, 


_2 In 1921, however, the Naval Academy had undergone great expan- 
sion, and was costing 75 per cent more than the Military Academy, 
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one of them being the well-known Great Lakes Station, 
now abandoned. War conditions brought an immense ex- 
pansion in the variety and quantity of training schools 
maintained by this Department, but contraction has now 
set in. \ 

Schools for the natives of Alaska are supported by the 
government under the Bureau of Education in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. This native population numbers 
about 25,000, and a seventh of it are enrolled in school. 
An average attendance of over 2,600 is afforded by an 
enrollment of nearly 4,000, and is cared for by about 150 
teachers. Results seem to be coming rapidly. Illiteracy 
is below 75 per cent among adults, and below 50 per cent 
among those of school age. Reports from the schools show 
a breadth of community service emanating from them. 
Teachers do not stop with the children and their books, 
but they are making an effort to teach the importance of 
gardening for subsistence, the marketing of produce, the 
management of codperative stores, and public health. The 
cultivation of reindeer is one of the best illustrations of 
an economic service to the whole people. These animals, 
first imported in 1892, have brought to the natives a return 
of millions of dollars. They are used for both food and 
transportation. On the whole, the natives have made ex- 
cellent progress in economic life, because the Bureau of 
Education has shown them how to make the most of their 
environment and how to meet the designs of the exploiting 
whites. Possibly no schools operated by the national gov- 
ernment exhibit a more thorough adaptation to their 
specific purpose than do these. 

Schools for other Indians, still wards of the United 
States, are under the Bureau of Indian Affairs of the 
Department of the Interior. Though private philanthropy 
and missionary zeal were from the early colonial days 
manifested in behalf of the Indians, the United States did 
nothing whatever for Indian education until 1819, when 
an appropriation of $10,000 per year was made, to be used 
in codperation with the private and religious agencies 
already at work. Steady increases were made for the next 
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half century, and the figure was annually in the millions 
before the thought occurred to the government to operate 
its own schools. Hence from 1870 to 1895 we find the 
government helping sectarian bodies and also building and 
running Indian schools of its own. At the later date senti- 
ment began to favor a divorce of federal and sectarian 
agencies in Indian education, in order that one of the 
fundamental principles of American education, already 
found in many state constitutions, might characterize 
national education too. An agreement was made and en- 
acted into law, that the amounts given sectarian bodies . 
should be gradually decreased during the five years follow- 
ing and thereafter cease altogether. 

The sequel of this attempt is one of the most interesting 
incidents in school administration. The Catholics and 
Lutherans were found hanging to federal aid after the 
law had indicated that all should be on their own resources. 
This was accomplished by securing the signatures of some 
Indians to a petition directing that their personal shares in 
the tribal funds be enjoyed by sectarian societies instead 
of by themselves. A nasty controversy arose in Congress. 
Finally a decision of the Supreme Court directed that any 
Indian could determine as he chose the disposal of his 
share in tribal funds. Twelve Roman Catholic schools, 
and one each under Episcopal and Presbyterian manage- 
ment are still receiving government aid in the form of these 
tribal funds, at the rate of so much per pupil accom-. 
modated.® 

Another angle came to light in the crisis of 1912, when 
Commissioner Valentine sought to prohibit the wearing of 
religious garb by teachers in government schools. Presi- 
dent Taft overruled him on the ground that the teachers 
to be affected were under civil service, and therefore could 
not be disturbed. Coming from a lawyer, the President’s 
argument was very shallow. The sectarian teachers in- 
volved had never taken a civil service examination in the 
first place. In the second place, they, not their clothing, 
had qualified under the civil service. It was a fact that 

8 Report, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1925, p. 45-51, 
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some sectarian schools had been bought by the government, 
but that the only change that had been made was from 
church support to government support. The same teachers 
taught in the same rooms. They dressed in the same garb 
as before. Not even the religious pictures on the walls 
had been changed. It is scarcely possible that this form 
of sectarian instruction and privilege will last many years, 
but it may continue until the Indian school; are absorbed 
by the state governments. 

This absorption is coming rapidly to pass. There are 
_ three great classes of Indian schools: the reservation day 
schools, the reservation boarding schools, and the non- 
reservation boarding schools. Illustrious Carlisle and 
others of the third class have closed in the last few years, 
because experience taught that the Indian educated far 
from his future home was only veneered with civilization, 
and that when he returned to his primitive environment 
he could not stand alone. We shall hereafter educate the 
Indian principally in close proximity to his native haunts, 
and not create an insurmountable barrier between him and 
his home. The reservation is doomed. It is a failure as 
a civilizing agent, and besides the white man wants the 
land to be made productive. The reservations are being 
opened. The whites are sifting in, and they are establish- 
ing schools. To these day schools for white citizens of 
the state, Indian children also are beginning to come in 
greater and greater numbers. This is what is meant by 
the absorption of the Indian schools. The attendance at 
Indian schools is now diminishing. 

Schools Supported Partly by the Federal Government.— 
Of schools supported only in part by the United States, 
but entirely controlled by it, those of the District of 
Columbia are the principal illustration. Their cost is 
divided equally between the District and the national 
government. The plan of management has been changed 
frequently, an evidence itself of unsettled conditions and 
lack of satisfaction. The board of nine persons, three of 
them to be women, is appointed by the supreme court 
judges of the District. It is presumed to control the 
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general policies of the schools, but the necessity of having 
its estimates approved by the political commissioners of 
the District reduces its power to the vanishing point. The 
board of education advises, and the commissioners do as 
they think best about complying, except that Congress 
has even then a veto on improvements or policies, because 
it can starve the schools by cutting its appropriations to 
a point that matched by the District will leave the schools 
helpless. Cubberley characterizes the Washington system 
as one of the worst to be found in any large city in the 
country, and declares that no help is nigh until Congress 
keeps its hands off. The bulky report of the Schoolhouse 
Commission of the District in 1906 revealed very poor 
plants. This report was sent all over the country as a 
government document, but it did nothing for Washington’s 
schools. Another survey of the schools of the District in 
1920 by the Commissioner of Education seems to have 
passed without effect. A second congressional committee 
reported in 1923 sanely but somewhat drastically as to the 
reorganization of Washington’s schools, but the practical 
effect of that report is yet to be seen. There is some ground 
for encouragement, however, in the passage of a new salary 
law in 1924, which raised Washington from a ridiculously 
low position to a fairly satisfactory place among the cities 
of the country. 

Schools Controlled but Not Supported by the Govern- 
ment.—Education in the several territories and dependen- 
cies is maintained by the locality served, but the central 
government retains control. The two territories of Hawaii 
and Alaska may be considered first. The governor of 
Alaska is appointed by the President, and is ex-officio 
superintendent of the schools. He apportions territorial 
money to the towns, and the remainder of the necessary 
revenue is levied in the districts themselves under authority 
of their local elective boards. In Hawaii the territorial 
governor, also appointed by the President, appoints a 
superintendent and territorial school commission. This 


4A few thousand dollars annually is given by the federal govern- 
ment, 
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officer and board exercise very large powers indeed over 
the entire school system, in sharp contrast with the arrange- 
ment in Alaska, since the native localities cannot yet be 
trusted to manage their own school affairs. The only local 
participation in control comes through the county board 
of supervisors, whose business is confined to the provision 
of the school plant. 

While the schools of Alaska are very small, enrolling 
less than 2,000, those of Hawaii enroll over 50,000 out of 
a total population of about 250,000. Japanese children 
constitute nearly a half of those in the schools, and the 
Hawaiians about a fifth. Portuguese and Chinese follow 
in the order named. In a recent report the superintendent 
states that the great need of the schools is teachers of 
quality, and that these are not attracted by the low salaries 
and poor living conditions.© Many American teachers go 
there and teach a year, often as a sort of vacation. The 
superintendent forgets or lacks the courage to point out 
the other great need of the schools of Hawaii: a common 
language, the English. Japanese is the language of in- 
struction in the numerous private schools supported by 
the Japanese, and attended by their children before and 
after the sessions of the public schools each day. These 
undermine the efficiency of the public schools in several 
ways. Here again the federal government has had an 
opportunity to manifest real statesmanship in dealing with 
a great question, but it has failed conclusively, until a 
recent regulation prohibited children from attending 
foreign language schools before they have had two years 
of work in the public school. This step will help, but it 
does not solve the problem. 

The schools of the Canal Zone are small in enrollment, 
and separate for white and colored. Part of the time the 
schools for colored have been operated on the plan of hold- 
ing the children for two sessions each half day, and thus 
schooling two groups in one room. The last time it was 
tried the average attendance in the colored schools fell 
over 30 per cent in one year, and the enrollment declined 

5 United States Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1919, No, 12, 
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40 per cent in the same time. The superintendent mean- 
while reported that the scheme ‘‘has proved quite satis- 
factory, resulting in considerable saving in new buildings, 
equipment, and janitor service.’’ This is a poor camouflage 
of educational robbery. Gradually the colored schools are 
recovering from the backset thus administered. Salaries 
for colored teachers in the Zone are but slightly over half 
those for white teachers. The schools are under a super- 
intendent appointed by the governor, who in turn is ap- 
pointed by the President. The general administration is 
responsible to the War Department. 

In the Philippines there are now enrolled in school 
1,150,000 out of a total population of 12,000,000 people, 
and the attendance is steadily increasing. However, there 
are still far less facilities than are needed. In a recent 
bulletin the Director of Education for the Islands com- 
plained that less than half the population enjoyed educa- 
tional advantages, and that the situation cannot be im- 
proved without increased revenues. Most of the schools 
for twenty years after the American occupation were 
municipal, that is, supported by the municipalities, but 
not controlled by them. The Philippine Legislature in 
1919 made an appropriation of $15,000,000, to remove dis- 
crimination between different localities. This has been 
followed by other heavy appropriations from the insular 
treasury each year, but the financial pressure continues 
severe. 

Unlike the schools of the United States, those of the 
Philippines are organized in three divisions: the primary, 
including the first four grades; the intermediate, including 
the next three years; and the secondary, offering four more 
years of instruction. The meagerness of training secured 
by most of the children is shown by the fact that in 1924, 
80 per cent of the attendance was in primary schools, and 
only 4 per cent in secondary schools. Reasonable attention 
is being given to vocational training of several sorts, but 
the greatest success seems to attend school gardening, with 
household arts next, and agriculture third. Training of 
teachers is an important work of the secondary schools. 
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A striking development of recent years is Filipinization, 
which means the gradual replacement of American teachers 
by natives, who now predominate in every type of position 
except high-school teaching. Even in supervisory positions 
Americans are less than half as numerous as Filipinos. 
This change began in Taft’s administration, and was con- 
tinued under Wilson. Many Americans on the ground 
deplore the substitution of native teachers and supervisors 
for the Americans, and it is not easy to tell at a distance 
the true merits of the case. Evidently Americans going 
to the Islands have much to learn, and usually intend to 
remain only a few years. Natives, on the other hand, are 
acquainted, with the language and customs of the people, 
and have a permanent interest in the Islands, but they are 
likely to be short on administrative qualifications. As fast 
as general industry becomes Filipinized, so fast and no 
faster does it seem reasonable to Filipinize the schools. 
The growing clamor of the Filipinos for independence is 
surely a result as well as a cause of Filipinization of the 
school service. 

The general control by the United States Government 
is exerted through the Philippine Commission of nine mem- 
bers appointed by the President. One member of the 
Commission is the Secretary of Education, who in some 
cases has the approval of policies laid down by the Director 
of Education. The latter is appointed by the Governor- 
General with the approval of the Commission, and is con- 
sidered the professional head of the system. 

Last of all major possessions we may refer to the system 
of Porto Rico, which is the only possession of the United 
States, to the schools of which a superintendent of high 
professional rank has ever been assigned. He is appointed 
by the President, and bears the title of Commissioner of 
Education. Over one-sixth of the total population are 
enrolled in school. The compulsory age is 8-14 years, and 
progress toward its enforcement is fully as rapid as can be 
expected. A few thousand are cared for in private schools. 
Teachers are both white and colored, and the large majority 
of them are Porto Ricans. Their standard is probably 
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much above that of the Filipino native teachers. The sys- 
tem has many modern features aside from the vocational 
training which one would naturally expect. A scientific 
method of rating teachers is used. School lunches have 
been legalized by the legislature. Educational tests and 
measurements are in use in many districts. Teachers’ meet- 
ings and institutes are common. The reports of the Com- 
missioner, like those of the Director of Education in the 
Philippines, go to the administration by way of the War 
Department. 

The Samoan Islands, the Virgin Islands, and Guam 
hardly merit mention in so general a survey as this. Part 
of the support of the schools of Guam comes from the funds 
of the Navy Department, to which the general administra- 
tion of the island is subject. School enrollment on the 
island is normal. Guam and the Virgin Islands are the 
only possessions outside of Porto Rico in which any measure 
of compulsory education is found. In the Virgin Islands 
the age limits are 6-15, and a sixth of the total population 
is in school. This is an excellent record, but its foundation 
was laid under Danish, not under American, control. 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Give one argument for and one against the constitutionality 
of federal participation in education. 

2. Why should the national university be limited to graduate 
work, aside from the practical reason to reduce competition 
with existing schools? 

3. How may we explain the less favorable attitude of private 
than of public institutions toward the national university? 

4, Cite any activity or agitation in behalf of a national uni- 
versity during the last ten years. 

5. What requirements have been set by the Department of 
State for entrance upon training for interpreters? Discuss 
these critically. 

6. From the annual reports of the Department of Justice learn 
anything of the National Training School for Boys that may 
be regarded as educational rather than penal. 

7. Using “Who’s Who in America,” trace the records of twenty- 
five men each in our army and navy. Then form a conclusion 
as to the likelihood of attaining military eminence to-day 
without graduation at West Point or Annapolis. 

8. From bulletins of the Military Academy or the Naval Acad- 
emy compare the course of study with that in a local college 
of engineering. 

9, What vocations are now being taught Alaskan natives? 

10. Which denominations are doing most for the education of 
the Indians? How does private initiative compare with 
publie in providing schools for them? 

11. What progress does the federal census show to have been 
made in elimination of illiteracy among the Indians? 

12. Which of our possessions is least homogeneous in popula- 
tion? What educational problems arise from this fact? 

13. Present the facts on Filipinization of the Philippine school 
service, as shown by reports of the past fifteen or twenty 
years. 
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14. 


15. 
16. 


17. 


What are the obstacles to securing American teachers in our 
various dependencies? What are likely to be their short- 
comings? 

What schools under federal control separate the races? Why 
should these alone follow that policy? 

In which of our possessions does most reliance seem to be 
placed upon local autonomy in the management of education? 
Why should this be? 

Investigate the training and experience of men at the head 
of the schools in our dependencies. Does federal control 
seem adapted to securing capable administrators? 


CHAPTER IV 
INDIRECT FEDERAL CONTROL OF EDUCATION 


Origin of Land Grants.—If we seck the origin of the 
federal system of land grants in aid of education, we must 
go back a long way. Precedents may be found ad libitum 
in the landed wealth of churches and schools in England 
and on the Continent during the Middle Ages. The system 
of English grammar schools was largely built up on land 
grants originally of small value. The colonists in New 
England very early began work along similar lines. Indi- 
viduals first, and towns later, made frequent gifts of land 
to be used temporarily for educational purposes. After 
1660 the gifts in New England were commonly made by 
the colony rather than by towns or individuals, but this 
was not done according to any particular system. 

In the eighteenth century the custom of setting aside 
lands as laid out in each town became established. The 
town contained all the way from 50 to 123 shares or lots 
in different New England colonies, and recognition was 
made of both religion and education. One lot in each town 
for the first settled minister, one for the ministry in general, 
and one for the schools, was a typical reservation. In 
1733 Connecticut created the first permanent school fund 
in this country by selling seven townships on her western 
boundary, and dividing the proceeds among all the towns 
of the colony. Rhode Island alone of the New England 
colonies seems not to have entered upon any special en- 
deavors in the field of land grants for church or school. 
This need occasion no surprise. In the first place, she 
lacked land. In the second place, she had been settled by 
so many religious elements that no grants could be made 
for religion; and grants for education at this period prob- 
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ably had a strong religious significance. The Middle and 
Southern colonies showed some effect of the land-grant idea 
in education, but only in a haphazard way. 

With the organization of the government under the 
‘Articles of Confederation, and the cession of the land claims 
of the various states in favor of the central government, 
there soon arose the question of federal policy. The 
Ordinance of 1785, relative to western lands, as finally 
adopted, provided a new system of land survey in the form 
of townships each six miles square, and contained a reserva- 
tion of one section each for schools and for the church. 
The better-known Ordinance of 1787 did not make any 
reservation of land, but contented itself with the oft-quoted 
declaration : 


Religion, morality, and knowledge being necessary to good 
government, and the happiness of mankind, schools and the means 
of education shall be forever encouraged. 


The opportunity to carry out specifically the intent of these 
ordinances soon arrived. In 1787 a land grant was made 
to the Ohio Company, and in it Lot 16 of each township 
was reserved perpetually for the maintenance of schools, 
while Lot 29 was given for religion. Later'in the same 
year John Symmes bought a million acres of western land 
on similar conditions. Thus the principle, borrowed from 
the Old World, and established in the colonies, became a 
fixed procedure of our national government as well. 
General Land Grants for Common Schools.—The gen- 
eral system of land grants for common schools by the 
federal government may be said to date from 1802. In 
that year Ohio was admitted as the seventeenth state of 
the Union, and in the enabling act it was provided that 
Section 16 of each township should be set aside for educa- 
tional purposes. This plan was followed in the case of 
each state except Texas up to and including Wisconsin, 
which was admitted in 1848. With the admission of Cali- 
fornia in 1850 there began the gift of two sections, Nos. 16 
and 36 of each township being reserved for common schools. 
In the controversial, sectional debates of Congress during 
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the next decade criticism was passed upon the new liberality 
of the federal government. It was condemned as excessive. 
Nevertheless, it continued until the admission of Utah in 
1896. Sections 2, 16, 32, and 36 of each township in this 
state were given for schools, and the same custom obtained 
in the case of Arizona and New Mexico. Future states will 
doubtless be treated with corresponding generosity. An- 
ticipating statehood for Alaska, the federal government is 
already permitting that territory to place in a permanent 
school, fund the rentals derived from Sections 16 and 36 
of each township. 

Exceptions to the General Policy—Not all of the states 
have shared in these grants. The original thirteen, and 
Kentucky and Vermont (the two states first admitted after 
the formation of the Union), have never received any 
erants whatever in this direction. These fifteen states took 
their case to Congress twice during the early part of last 
century, but secured no satisfaction. Two general grounds 
of opposition were urged against the proposal. Land 
granted to these older states would have had to be selected 
from other states, and under the feeling for states rights 
which prevailed until the Civil War, no state would have 
wished sovereignty over any considerable amount of ter- 
ritory within its borders to be possessed by another state. 
The second point of attack on the claims of the older states 
was that the newer states upon admission had relinquished 
claim to all the unsold land within their borders in favor 
of the national government; the older states had done noth- 
ing of the sort. The last attempt to grant land to the older 
states was made in 1894-95, when a bill was presented in 
Congress to grant to all of the states which had received 
less, as much as two sections per township. This likewise 
failed of passage. 

Some other exceptions have occurred to this general 
system of land grants for common schools. Tennessee, ad- 
mitted in 1796, was in 1806 given Section 16 of each town- 
ship over a part of her area. West Virginia and Maine, 
because they were chiseled from two of the original states, 
have received no grant. Texas, it will be remembered, 
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never passed through a territorial stage, but was admitted 
to statehood without any probationary period. She never 
waived title to any of her lands in favor of the federal 
government, but she wisely initiated a policy of reserva- 
tions for schools on her own account. This placed at the 
disposal of the school children of Texas about forty million 
acres, and has resulted in one of the largest school funds 
in any of the states. Oklahoma, though admitted after 
Utah, received only Sections 16 and 36, but as an offset 
to the other two sections, she was given a lump gift of 
$5,000,000. The variation in her case was partly due to 
the reservation by the government of much land bearing 
mineral wealth, and partly due to the fact that her early 
settlement by the Five Civilized Tribes had caused much 
of the land to be already patented to individuals. It would 
therefore have been very difficult to make substitutions for 
a gift of four sections from each township. 

Problems in Handling the Land Grants.—The first land 
grants were made to the people of the respective townships, 
but beginning with Michigan in 1836 the sections given to 
the schools of the entire state were reserved for the benefit 
of the children of all the state. The latter system was a 
great improvement because it produced equality among all 
the children of a commonwealth. Under the old arrange- 
ment Section 16 might in one township have been a marsh 
or otherwise of small value, while Section 16 in the ad- 
joining township might have been an excellent piece of 
land. Indiana, and some of the other states admitted 
before Michigan, tried to remedy the injustice of grants 
for the benefit of each individual township, by pooling the 
funds of all the townships into one state fund in con- 
formity with the system adopted in admitting the later 
states. But the courts have refused to sustain such 
legislation. 

It often happened that the regular section reserved for 
schools had been partly or wholly sold before the state was 
admitted. In all such cases a substitute piece of land had 
to be selected, which was spoken of as ‘‘indemnity land.’’ 
Another problem was presented by the fractional township. 
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Along a state boundary certain townships might lack the 
regular section, and therefore fail to share. In 1826 special 
legislation was passed to care for such eases. 

Previous to 1875 land grants for common schools were 
made without condition, the states being free to do with 
these tracts exactly as they wished. Consequently great 
waste and no doubt some corruption occurred in many 
states. After 1875 the grants to each state stipulated a 
minimum price, for less than which no school land might 
be sold. Many of the states also expended the proceeds 
of the land sales as fast as they were realized, but since 
1875 the federal government in making grants has required 
that only the rental of these lands, and the interest on 
money accruing from the sale thereof, may be spent. Thus 
the gift becomes the basis of a permanent fund. Private 
interests were accustomed to secure leases for long periods, 
and on terms quite unfair to the interests of the school 
children. Since 1889 the gift to a state has been safe- 
guarded by two provisions as to leases: no lease can be 
drawn for longer than five years, and not over one section 
can be leased to one person. 

Special Land Grants.—In addition to the general sys- 
tem of land grants for common schools already described, 
the federal government has made a number of special 
grants, portions of the income from which have been ap- 
plied to the aid of common schools, One illustration is the 
grant of saline lands in some fifteen different states from 
1802 to 1876. Much of the land contiguous to salt springs 
was of little value for agricultural purposes, and being 
distant from the industrial sections of the East, did not bid 
fair to find any particular use. It was only natural that 
the nation should grant it to the states that they might 
develop it in whatever way seemed best. The purpose of 
these grants was not stipulated in the legislation making 
them, but of about 650,000 acres so granted, education, 
partly elementary and partly higher, received the benefit 
aceruing from over half. <A second illustration of special 
land grants was that of swamp lands given to fifteen or 
twenty states between 1849 and 1860. Most of this land 
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was in the Mississippi Valley. The general condition of 
the grant was that the proceeds should be used so far as 
necessary for reclamation of said lands. As a result, some 
$6,000,000 found their way into the school funds of four 
of the states. 

In 1841 Congress began to grant land for internal 
improvements, making the policy retroactive for all states 
admitted beginning with Ohio. These improvements were 
interpreted as certain means of communication for the 
states admitted prior to the act of 1841, but for the states 
later admitted a sharp change was made, the common 
schools being the beneficiary in almost every case to the 
exclusion of any other sort of internal improvement. The 
flat amount was 500,000 acres. Beginning with the states 
admitted in 1889, the grant was continued in identical 
amount, but devoted specifically to various types of higher 
schools and to state institutions for defective and delin- 
quent classes. The grant to South Dakota is typical of the 
plan followed: 


Acres 

UWA peIOOempooe hosSadnoUsnuaL Cdde - 40,000 
SChoolvoLe Mines). ts wialertefateriate evogietevelerete rei - 40,000 
‘Aomeulturalis, College try. tretctelerstsclercietets ole 40,000 
fates normal yschOO]Siercc ater: ceteretrertae ce erere - 80,000 
Reform” schools ®cin.iasts oi eettscosmetsteterettee 40,000 
Asylums for deaf, dumb and blind........ 40,000 
Charitable and penal institutions....... -. 170,000 
Publica buildinests-cweysaits serererer sets - 50,000 
Total icc avs kie at sence snrctic erates 500,000 


The amount of land given indicates that the grant is a 
continuance of the policy of the internal improvement act 
only, and that it is not a quid pro quo for the saline and 
swamp land grants. The last four states admitted have 
received much greater amounts of land in the form of a 
lump gift, and some additional beneficiaries have appeared 
that are hardly educational. 

Money Grants for Common Schools.—The federal gov- 
ernment has also aided the common schools by money grants 
at various times. Since the admission of Ohio, it has been 
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customary to turn back to each state 5 per cent of the 
sales of all public lands after the state was admitted. At 
first this money had to be expended for roads, but later 
on three-fifths or more of it could be used for schools. 
Since 1889 Congress has required that the principal be 
made a permanent fund. In many states the sales of public 
land have now reached a very low ‘figure, and the proposal 
has been made in Congress, though unsuccessfully, to close 
the land offices in states where less than 50,000 acres re- 
mained unsold, and to turn the balance over to the 
respective states for the common schools. 

Another small fund, the so-called ‘‘surplus revenue,’’ 
was distributed among the various states in 1837. This 
money was simply deposited with the states, and may 
legally be recovered by the national government at any 
time. However, it has never been repaid, and no demand 
for its payment is likely to be made. A study of its dis- 
posal shows that in about half of the states it went to 
education. Still a third point to be noted in this connection 
is the Forest Reserve Income Act of 1908, according to 
the terms of which 25 per cent of all money received from 
each forest reserve goes to the schools or the roads of the 
county or counties in which the reserve is located. The 
amount returned to Alaska and the various states under 
this Act rose until around 1920 it was in excess of 
$1,000,000 per year, but it has fallen back some since then. 
It is most important in the Rocky Mountain and Western 
states. New Mexico has decided that half of it shall go to 
schools. Nebraska makes the proportion four-fifths to 
schools. 

Still more significant to a few states was the Mineral 
Royalty Act of 1920. By it the federal government returns 
to each state three-eighths of the royalties on the production 
of non-metallic mineral deposits on public lands. The pur- 
pose, as in the Act of 1908, is the support of schools or 
the improvement of roads, as the state may decide. Over 
95 per cent of the grants under this act go to California 
and Wyoming, and in those states the aid is quite substan- 
tial. California devotes it all to junior colleges, so it really 
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is aid to higher education, and not to common schools. 
Wyoming uses over a third on roads, and a tenth on the 
building program of the state university, the remainder 
being apportioned according to the number of teachers 
employed by the different districts. In the latter state, 
previous ‘state aid and county tax, when supplemented by 
the ‘‘oil money,’’ sustains many rural schools practically 
without local tax. 

Land Grants for Higher Education.—The policy of fed- 
eral land grants in aid of higher education has what might 
be termed a continuous history from 1802. In addition to 
a few colonial precedents of aid for colleges, the grants 
made to the Ohio Company and to John Symmes in 1787 
reserved two sections and one section respectively in each 
township for the support of some kind of more advanced 
institution. With the admission of Ohio in 1802 Congress 
began to grant to each state as admitted two or more town- 
ships for the benefit of ‘‘seminaries of learning.’’ No state 
received more than four townships until 1889, when the 
Dakotas and Montana were given six or seven townships. 
The last four states to be admitted have received still more 
generous amounts. The original states were never recog- 
nized under the provisions of the seminary act, although 
an effort was made in that direction in 1819. The term 
seminary, as used in these acts, refers to a higher institution, 
and should not be interpreted in the contemporary sense 
of the word. 

The Morrill Acts—Far more important in its effect 
upon colleges and universities was the Morrill Act of 1862. 
The movement which culminated in that year had begun 
in 1857, and finally had secured the passage of a bill 
through both houses by a close vote. This bill, granting 
to each state 20,000 acres of land for each senator and 
representative in Congress, was vetoed by President Bu- 
chanan, but in 1862, in the very midst of the Civil War, 
another effort was made, and received the sanction of 
President Lincoln. This legislation is usually called the 
Morrill Act, because it was sponsored by Representative 
(later Senator) Morrill of Vermont. The institutions it 
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brought into being are commonly called the ‘‘Land-Grant 
Colleges.’’ 

In its final form the Morrill Act gave to each state 30,000 
acres for each senator and representative then in Congress. 
Thus no state could receive less than 90,000 acres, and 
New York received the maximum of 990,000 acres. All 
proceeds from the sale of this land were to be invested 
by the states at not less than 5 per cent per annum. No 
part of the principal might be expended. Congress had 
already in connection with the land grants to common 
schools perceived the necessity of placing some sort of check 
on the use of these gifts. Not until 1889, however, was a 
prohibition imposed. Since then, $10 per acre has been 
the minimum price. Under the Morrill Act states that 
were without any federal land were granted scrip, which 
was a permit to locate the land in other states having some 
still unpatented to owners. Two conditions attached to the 
use of this scrip: (1) no state could locate its land, but 
must sell the scrip to private parties, who might then locate 
their land; (2) the land located by scrip in any state could 
not exceed a million acres. The scrip and the land itself 
were in many cases sold for a very low price because of 
the depreciation of the currency and the haste induced 
by the requirement that a college must be in operation in 
five years. The law permitted no funds to be used for 
buildings or equipment, but 10 per cent of the interest 
might be spent for land. All states admitted since 1862 
have had the benefits of the Morrill Act extended to them 
upon admission. 

The stated purpose of this act was for each state 


. . . the endowment, maintenance, and support of at least 
one college, where the leading object shall be, without excluding 
other scientific and classical studies and including military tactics, 
to teach such branches of learning as are related to agriculture 
and the mechanic arts. 


At first this resulted in the establishment of colleges of 
agriculture and engineering, but some years later it was 
construed by the Commissioner of Education to include 
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home economics also. The terms of this gift were so liberal 
that Latin and Greek as well as agriculture and surveying 
could be maintained by the fund. This statement of pur- 
poses explains the presence of military training and tactics 
as a compulsory study for some two years of the course 
in land-grant colleges. The act required acceptance of its 
provisions by all the states within five years of its passage, 
but since the Southern states did not accomplish recon- 
struction within that period, the time was extended to 
eight years. By 1870 there had been laid a foundation for 
the great system of land-grant colleges, at least one to each 
state in the Union. 

The Second Morrill Act, passed in 1890, provided a 
money grant to each state and territory of $15,000 per 
year, increasing regularly to $25,000 per year by 1900. 
This was the first continuing grant made by the United 
States government in aid of education, and it is still in 
operation. It was not an endowment, but could be used 
from year to year to meet necessary running expenses of 
the institutions encouraged. Its purpose was considerably 
narrower than that of the original Morrill Act. It was 
applicable 


. . only to instruction in agriculture, the mechanic arts, the 
English language, and the various branches of mathematical, 
physical, natural, and economic science with special reference to 
their application in the industries of life, and to the facilities 
for such instruction. 


Since difficulty had been met by some southern states 
in applying the benefits of the original Morrill Act to 
schools for both whites and blacks, the Act of 1890 
specifically permitted the funds it provided to be divided 
in any state between two institutions for the separate races. 
The only condition was equitable division between the 
whites and the colored. There seems never to have been 
raised any question as to the fairness with which this has 
been carried out in the seventeen Southern States which 
are using it to support two different institutions. In some 
cases a larger amount per student has gone to the institu- 
tion for negroes than to that for whites, but of course this 
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might easily be offset by a more liberal application of state 
funds to the school for whites. 

Altogether sixty-nine institutions now benefit by the 
Morrill Acts, one each in thirty states, two each in Massa- 
chusetts (which distributes the money in aid of engineer- 
ing through the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and 
that in aid of agriculture through the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College) and seventeen Southern States, and one 
each in the territories of Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico. 
Porto Rico may not occupy exactly the status of a civil 
territory, but it is regarded in that light so far as the 
Second Morrill Act is concerned. 

In 1907 the Nelson Amendment increased the grant of 
the Second Morrill Act by five additional increments of 
$5,000 per year, making a total under the two acts of 
$50,000 each year to each state and territory. A slight 
extension was made in the purpose for which this money 
might be expended. Part of it could be used for the special 
preparation of instructors to teach the elements of agricul- 
ture and the mechanic arts. An interpretation of the law 
permits a part of that which is expended on the preparation 
of teachers to be used away from the campus of the ad- 
ministering institution. This would include courses in 
teachers’ institutes, and supervision of vocational subjects 
being taught in high school. Another ruling allows each 
institution benefited by the act to use some of the money 
in instructing students over 14 years of age, so long as 
they devote not less than half of their time to industrial 
subjects. This interpretation lies at the foundation of the 
high schools of agriculture now found in connection with 
the land-grant colleges of about two-thirds of the states. 
Its language foreshadows a clause which later appears in 
the Smith-Hughes Act. 

The Case of George Washington University.—The three 
acts just discussed are administered through the Commis- 
sioner of Education and aid higher education in every part 
of the United States, except certain dependencies and the 
District of Columbia. In connection with the latter a very 
interesting controversy arose. At least three Congresses 
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have seen efforts to extend aid to George Washington 
University under the terms of the Morrill Act. The story 
is worth while because of the view it shows to be taken 
in recent years of the relation between public money and 
private educational enterprise. Of the three attempts to 
recognize George Washington University, which is located 
in Washington, D. C., as entitled to the benefits of the 
Morrill Act, that which was made in the 61st Congress 
held most promise of success. It finally passed the House, 
but failed in the Senate. No extended discussion occurred 
in Committee of the Whole, but there was a good deal of 
agitation on the outside. President James of the University 
of Illinois was most active in his opposition. At a strategic 
moment opponents of the proposal introduced a resolution 
calling upon the Attorney-General to investigate and report 
upon the financial and educational status of George Wash- 
ington University. This report indicated that the institu- 
tion had been dropped from the approved list of the Car- 
negie Foundation in 1909 for lax enforcement of entrance 
requirements, insufficient endowment, and dismissal of two 
professors. Evidence included tended to show that the 
Coreoran Endowment had not been kept inviolate as to its 
principal.t Many instructors were paid only a pittance, 
indicating that for them teaching was but a side line. 

Of the arguments made against aid to George Washing- 
ton University, most were weak or mistaken. It was said 
that the institution was denominational. No doubt it had 
been under the control and received the support of the 
Baptist Church, but for some years preceding this agita- 
tion in Congress it had not been denominational, and in 
1909-10 it was not denominational in any respect. It was 
also urged that a private institution might not benefit 
under the Morrill Act, but this position could not be main- 
tained. The Morrill Act did not specify that its benefits 
should be administered through public institutions, and in 


1 An investigation of the financial and educational affairs of George 
Washington University. Transmitted to the House of Representatives 
by the Attorney-General, June 2, 1910. (Govt. ptg. office, 1910.) 
See p. 13-16 relative to Corcoran Endowment. 
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at least a half dozen states one or more private institutions 
had been beneficiaries. Even to-day Massachusetts ad- 
ministers part of her fund through a private institution, 
and all of New Jersey’s is so expended. It was also main- 
tained that land-grant colleges must be free of tuition, and 
that they must offer instruction in agriculture. On either 
of these scores George Washington University would have 
been excluded. But these arguments were faulty, for many 
land-grant colleges were charging tuition, and at least three 
on the list in 1910 had no students of agriculture in their 
four-year course. 

The most that can be made out of this discussion is that 
public sentiment underwent a considerable change in the 
half century following the Morrill Act as to the proper 
relation between public funds and private institutions. 
Naturally no step is likely to be taken affecting the right 
of any state to administer this fund at its pleasure, but 
the feeling as to future alliances between public and private 
agencies was answered by the defeat of the bill for the 
aid of George Washington University. The idea of educa- 
tional people was shown by the resolution of the National 
Edueation Association in 1910, which ran thus: 


The National Education Association reaffirms its unalterable 
opposition to any division of the public school funds among 
private or sectarian schools and believes that any appropriation 
from the federal or state treasuries in support of private educa- 
tional institutions is in direct contravention of the fundamental 
principles upon which our American system of public-school 
education has been founded. 


Agricultural Experiment Stations—In 1887 the Hatch 
Act appropriated $15,000 per year to each state and ter- 
ritory having an agricultural college, ‘‘to promote scientific 
investigation respecting the principles and applications of 
agricultural science.’’ Several years of trial with the col- 
leges under the Morrill Act had demonstrated the need of 
something more definite and scientific as a basis for teach- 
ing agriculture. By this new legislation the instructors 
in these colleges became investigators as well, each phase 
of their work stimulating the other. Bulletins by the 
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million have been issued from these stations, by means of 
which the scientific knowledge of agriculture has been im- 
-mensely popularized. The only pity has been that farmers 
have been too negligent or too conservative to avail them- 
selves of what has been offered. In 1906 the Adams Act 
doubled the appropriation of the Hatch Act, so that each 
state and territory now receives $30,000 per year for the 
benefit of agricultural experiment stations. Except in rare 
eases these are connected with land-grant colleges. 

The Agricultural Extension Act.—Under the influence 
of the Association of American Agricultural Colleges and 
Experiment Stations bills were introduced in Congress al- 
most annually from 1909 on, with the object of linking 
up the federal government with vocational education out- 
side the agricultural colleges. As a result of these efforts 
two important pieces of legislation have been passed. The 
first is variously termed the Lever Act, the Smith-Lever 
Act, and the Agricultural Extension Act. It provided for 
an annual appropriation beginning with $10,000 to each 
state, or a total of $480,000 in 1914, and increased gradually 
to a total of $4,580,000 in 1922 and annually thereafter. 
As the fund increased, the rural population was made the 
basis of apportionment between the states. The object was 
extension work in agriculture and home economics by 
means of institutes, correspondence classes, traveling 
demonstrators, and county agents. The last were of two 
kinds: county agricultural agents for work among the 
farmers, and home economics agents to visit the women in 
farm homes and advise with them on the problems at hand. 
Under this act definite courses of study are not admin- 
istered, and schools are not the principal reliance. Rather 
those whose school days are over are sought out and given 
aid. The county agent was known previous to 1914, but 
the Smith-Lever Act permitted his multiplication many 
times. This law is administered by the Department of 
Agriculture through the land-grant colleges. In it was first 
expressed by the federal government the principle that for 
each dollar granted the state must expend for the same 
purpose an equal amount. 
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The agricultural colleges have had their troubles in 
carrying out the Smith-Lever Act. They complain that 
entirely too much form has attended its administration. 
Detailed and mechanical reports, they feel, have been sub- 
stituted for weightier things. They contend that the num- 
ber of telephone calls or letters answered in a day can not 
measure the efficiency of a county agent or other scientific 
worker. They complain also that central authorities 
hamper the solution of local problems by issuing sweeping 
regulations. They charge that occasionally the college 
president is interfered with in making his appointments. 

The Smith-Hughes Act.—The second and far more im- 
portant act affecting general vocational education was the 
Smith-Hughes Act enacted in 1917. Like the Agricultural 
Extension Act of three years before, it was named after 
those who served as its sponsors,—Senator Smith of 
Georgia, and Representative Hughes of the same state. 
This act provided for an annual appropriation, to increase 
steadily from about $1,500,000 in 1918 to $7,200,000 in 
1926 and thereafter. This money is divided into four funds. 
After 1926, $3,000,000 each year goes to pay the salaries 
of teachers and supervisors of agriculture; an equal amount 
is applied on the salaries of teachers of home economics, 
trade and industrial subjects; $1,000,000 each year goes 
to the training of teachers for the subjects aided; $200,000 
will be available annually for studies in vocational educa- 
tion by the authorities administering the act. The amount 
to be applied on the salaries of teachers of home economics 
cannot be more than 20 per cent of the share of each state 
in the $3,000,000 given for home economies, trade and 
industrial subjects, and it may be as much less than that 
proportion as each state wishes to make it. All housing 
and equipment must be furnished by local or state funds. 
An interpretation by the administrative authorities runs 
to the effect that ‘‘trade and industrial subjects’’ include 
the manual arts, but not the commercial subjects. 

Its Purpose and Plan of Apportionment.—The schools 
to be aided are those which take students over 14 years 
of age and of less than college grade (an expression found 
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in the Nelson Amendment of 1907), and endeavor to pre- 
pare them for useful employment in agriculture, home 
economics, and trade and industrial subjects. While the 
term high school does not appear in the act, its application 
obviously is almost limited to the high school. The dif- 
ferent items of the bill are apportioned to the states on 
_ different principles. That which goes for the salaries of 
teachers of agriculture is distributed among the states ac- 
cording to rural population. That which is to be applied 
to home economics, trade and industrial subjects, is appor- 
tioned according to urban population. And the fund to 
be used in preparation of teachers is divided according to 
total population of the respective states. One major con- 
dition is given for the enjoyment of aid by any state: the 
expenditure of an equal amount on salaries by the state 
or locality aided. This ‘‘dollar-for-dollar’’ policy, found 
first in the Smith-Lever Act, has appeared in other bills 
drawn since 1917, and seems likely to become a general 
governing precedent. It is the first definite endeavor by 
the federal government to encourage state and local effort 
by the making of its gifts. 

The administration of the Smith-Hughes Act lies with 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education, consisting 
of the secretaries of Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor, 
the United States Commissioner of Education, and three 
civilians appointed by the President, to represent prin- 
cipally the mechanical and commercial interests, agricul- 
ture, and labor. The salary of each civilian is $5,000 per 
year. 

Criticisms.—Various criticisms have been directed at 
the Smith-Hughes Act. Hailed at first as perhaps the most 
popular educational legislation ever passed by Congress, 
it soon was almost the least popular of all such legislation. 
A minor criticism is the three civilian positions ereated on 
the board at so liberal salaries. But it appears upon in- 
vestigation that the ‘‘citizen’’ members have been, are, and 
therefore probably in most instances will be persons of 
considerable professional fitness for work in the administra- 
tion of vocational education. Furthermore, these members 
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maintain offices in Washington, and presumably give their 
full time to the business of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education. 

Another detail is that which requires all evening indus- 
trial schools maintained under the provisions of the act to 
_ confine their instruction ‘‘to that which is supplemental to 
daily employment.’’ Under such an interpretation those 
several thousands of women who, for example, are engaged 
in the cigar-making industry could secure no instruction 
in evening industrial classes supported by Smith-Hughes 
money, unless that instruction merely made them more 
efficient rollers of cigars. No great piece of legislation for 
the education of workers in service ought to be framed in 
such a way as to close to them the opportunity for entrance 
upon wider fields of usefulness. Some employers of labor 
have criticized the Smith-Hughes Act because its age limit 
does not include children of the junior high school. With 
their contention we have little sympathy ; American society 
is not ready for that early choice of the life work for the 
child or by him, which is found abroad. 

Much more serious is the criticism that the Smith-Hughes 
Act requires that every class approved for aid on account 
of trade or industrial subjects, except the evening classes, 
shall compel its members to give at least half of their 
thirty hours in school each week for thirty-six weeks in 
the year to instruction in ‘‘practical work on a useful or 
productive basis.’’ Many enthusiastic advocates of voca- 
tional education are not favorable to any such emphasis 
upon the vocational element. To enroll a child in such 
classes during the high-school age very seriously unbalances 
his schedule. If he is interested in some vocational field, 
it would be far better for him to take instruction in that 
line for a fourth of his day during four years, than for 
half of it during two. If a student were to take half his 
eredit in vocational work during all four years of high 
school, he would ‘find it difficult to fit in the subjects of 
more general application such as are required for gradua- 
tion. Principals in small schools find it almost impossible 
to adjust the schedule for the day. The frequent solution 
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of these difficulties is the practice of violating the law, that 
is, of substituting some other subjects for a part of the 
half time which is supposed to go to useful or productive 
work. 

Another criticism frequently heard is that the require- 
ment laid upon each state to propose plans of instruction 
to the federal board is cramping with reference to local 
need and carries centralization too far. A bulletin of the 
Carnegie Foundation in 1917 called attention to the danger 
of centralization, and lack of elasticity to meet local needs. 
Coming in 1917, it sounds a bit premature, and especially 
does it sound peculiar when it comes from an organization 
which has exercised as much centralizing power as has the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 
Nevertheless it is easy to see that courses of study ac- 
ceptable in a vocational line for one section of the country 
would not be satisfactory for another. The type of course 
best suited for agriculture would be different in the cotton 
belt, in the corn belt, in a fruit-raising district, in a dry- 
farming region, and in an irrigated section. The course 
in manual arts should be very different in sparsely settled 
Wyoming and urbanized Massachusetts or Indiana. That 
there has been real dissatisfaction with the Smith-Hughes 
Act on this score is evident from some language appearing 
in the Sterling-Reed Bill. 

The scant consideration given home economics by the 
Smith-Hughes Act brought about the introduction of 
special bills by Congressman Fess in 1921 and again in 
1923. The effect of these would have been to place this 
subject in a few years on almost exactly the same plane 
of aid as agriculture and the industrial subjects. That the 
Fess Bill has not been enacted, should create no misgiving. 
The federal government cannot long continue a liberal 
program of aid for other vocational subjects, and ignore 
home-making. Equal suffrage will soon bring to bear an 
irresistible pressure to right the existing discrimination. 

The Bureau of Education—When the Bureau of Edu- 
cation was created over half a century ago, the law stated 
its purpose to be the collection of facts and statistics, and 
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the diffusion of information in promotion of the cause of 
education throughout the country. Under this authoriza- 
tion the Bureau has done an excellent work, expanding in 
proportion as its appropriations have grown. Its annual 
‘‘Reports’’ have been a mine of statistical and other in- 
formation. While the scope of these reports has been 
limited since 1917, the Biennial Survey will take the place 
of the annual reports if it can be issued more promptly; 
at present it is about four years in arrears. The ‘‘Bulle- 
tins’’ began their appearance nearly twenty years ago, but 
did not become very numerous until after 1912. They 
now appear at the rate of forty to eighty each year, and 
constitute a set of monographs on every conceivable phase 
of education. Almost no topic of importance can be men- 
tioned in the professional field which has not received more 
or less extensive consideration in some one of them. Several 
series of special leaflets have been published. Among them 
is the Kindergarten Circular, the Higher Education Cir- 
cular, the Extension Leaflet, the Teachers’ Leaflet, the In- 
dustrial Cireular, and the Home Economics Circular. 
These leaflets, addressed to special constituencies, sum up 
current movements and discuss present problems. In the 
various publications of the Bureau are to be found some 
of the best monographs yet prepared on the history of 
education in different parts of the country. Through the 
reports, bulletins, and leaflets, tendencies in foreign educa- 
tion are set forth very effectively. 

During the War the Bureau published at regular intervals 
its ‘‘Lessons in Community and National Life.’’ These 
were prepared for use in the public schools from the inter- 
mediate grades through the high school, and appeared in 
three series, adapted to students of different ages. They 
served a fine purpose at a time when new stress was being 
placed on this phase of education. Offense was taken rela- 
tive to these leaflets by the National Industrial Conference 
Board, who voiced their criticism in a pamphlet sent broad- 
cast under the title, ‘‘A Case of Federal Propaganda in 
Our Publie Schools.’’ It is doubtful whether this pamphlet 
was received with much sympathy by people in educational 
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work. The monthly paper, School Life, published by the 
Bureau at a nominal subscription of $.50, is a professional 
journal of much news and general merit, but it has once 
been compelled to suspend on account of lack of funds. 
The greatest weakness in the Bureau results from the un- 
certainty in appropriations, a line of activity becoming well 
started and then suffering diminution or collapse for want 
of money. 

The Bureau has gone into the field to conduct a large 
number of educational surveys. These have covered cities, 
such as Baltimore, San Francisco, Memphis, and small 
places; they have dealt with states, such as South Dakota 
and Alabama; they have concerned themselves with a par- 
ticular part of the system, such as the university or higher 
education in several of the states. These surveys have 
accomplished a great deal in some instances and very little 
in others, depending upon the local conditions under which 
the work was undertaken. While they have much to com- 
mend them, and have attempted in general to gain currency 
for sound principles of administration, it cannot be said 
that they take rank with the best school surveys conducted 
by other agencies. One of the men who has had much to 
do with its surveys as a member of the Bureau, has publicly 
stated that the findings were to quite an extent decided 
upon in the central office instead of by the survey com- 
mittee. 

Criticisms of the Bureau, aside from the case mentioned 
in the second paragraph above, have not been frequent. 
The Bureau has commanded the codperation and respect 
of school people generally. It is true that the Pathfinder, 
for example, expressed another view when it stated that 
the Bureau of Education is a ‘‘dead-letter’’ and ‘‘always 
on the wrong side.’’? It is conceivable that the animus 
of such a sweeping and inexplicable criticism lay in the 
fact that the Bureau’s ‘‘Lessons in Community and Na- 
tional Life’’ interfered with the business of the Pathfinder. 


2 School and Society, 8: 413, quoting the Pathfinder for Se 
pt. 21 
1918. The Pathfinder found ’a wide circulation in schools for the 
study of current events. 
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There is one case in which the Bureau has found it 
necessary to retreat. In 1912 one of its agents, Dr. Bab- 
cock, made a study of the standards of higher institutions, 
and then tentatively classified them on the basis of the 
time it took their graduates to gain the master’s degree 
at recognized graduate schools. This ‘‘Classification of 
Colleges and Universities with Reference to Bachelor’s 
Degrees’’ brought forth such bitter complaint from a large 
number of institutions not listed in Class I as to cause 
the withdrawal of the report from circulation. Shortly 
afterward Commissioner Claxton issued an explanation and 
defense of the classification. He declared that the manu- 
seript had been given publicity prematurely and without 
authority, and indicated that in the near future the Bureau 
would again take up the work.* Over a decade now has 
passed, but apparently the Bureau has not felt able to 
touch so sensitive a question. Other agencies freer of 
political control are doing the work instead. 

Institutions Supported but Not Controlled by the Na- 
tional Government.—The federal government extends 
financial support to a few institutions not under its control 
in any direct way. It has issued land to some, such as 
Tuskegee Institute, but the outstanding case of continued 
support is presented by Howard University situated in the 
city of Washington. This school was founded in 1866 by 
General O. O. Howard, a prominent Union leader of the 
Civil War. Its advantages are stipulated as open to all 
races; but since the color line is drawn closely in that 
section, it has come to be attended only by colored students. 
It is perhaps the highest grade of institution for the colored 
race in the whole country. It maintains a general college 
of liberal arts and various professional departments. Its 
management rests in the hands of a self-perpetuating board. 
of trustees, but approximately two-thirds of its income is 
derived from the national government. 


3 An explanatory statement in regard to ‘‘A classification of uni- 
versities and colleges with reference to bachelor’s degrees.’’ United 
States Bureau of Education, Special Publication, Whole Number 501, 
(Washington, 1912.) 
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Department of Agriculture——The Department of Agri- 
culture is charged with administering the experiment sta- 
tion acts of 1887 and 1906, and it.also carries out the 
Smith-Lever Act. Before the last named act was passed, 
the department had begun to establish county agricultural 
agents, a movement that has steadily grown since 1914. 
In fact, agricultural colleges have hardly graduated enough 
students to satisfy this demand. These agents have made 
a strong point of the formation of boys’ and girls’ ‘‘clubs.”’ 
The club is simply an organization of young people for 
competitive work in any line that is determined upon. The 
girls may compete in canning, the boys may compete in 
raising corn, or pigs, or poultry. Through these organiza- 
tions, connected mainly with rural schools, hundreds of 
thousands of boys and girls have been actively enrolled in 
competitive, productive enterprises, and the profits arising 
from their work have run to millions of dollars annually. 
The champions of the various counties of the state have 
been given a free trip to the state fair, and the champions 
of the various states have been given a free trip to the 
national capital. The Department of Agriculture has also 
done much for education through its many special bulletins 
on the teaching of agriculture. The daily reports of the 
Weather Bureau, sent to thousands of schools and of great 
assistance in teaching high-school science, are another illus- 
tration of educational service rendered by the Department 
of Agriculture. 

The Children’s Bureau.—The Children’s Bureau is men- 
tioned here because of its large possibilities in the control 
of child welfare. It was established in 1912 under the 
Department of Commerce and Labor and transferred to the 
Department of Labor when a division was made the follow- 
ing year. Its chief, who is a woman, is similar in status 
and salary to the Commissioner of Education, and enjoys 
reasonable permanency of tenure. 

The function of this Bureau is ‘‘to investigate and report 
on matters affecting child life.’? The law creating the 
Bureau authorized the publication of results. Many in- 
teresting and valuable things have been done. Among the 
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topics studied have been infant mortality, orphanages, 
juvenile courts, desertion, accidents and diseases, dangerous 
occupations, and the employment of children. One sample 
study has revealed that infant mortality is inversely related 
to the wages of the father, and that it is directly related 
to the employment of the mother and tenement crowding. 
A pretentious report on Standards of Child Welfare gives 
eriteria for measuring the efficiency of different aspects of 
the child’s treatment and environment. The Sheppard- 
Towner Act, a national statute for the protection of mater- 
nity and infancy, was passed by Congress at the special 
session of 1921, and its administration has been left largely 
to the Children’s Bureau, which had recommended it in 
the first place. This act promotes classes for the instruc- 
tion of mothers in codperation with the states on a ‘‘dollar- 
for-dollar’’ basis. 

The weak laws on child labor in a number of southern 
states caused the enactment by Congress in 1916 of a law 
forbidding interstate or foreign commerce in any product 
of mine or quarry upon which any child under sixteen 
years of age had worked, or in any other article or raw 
product on which children under fourteen had worked, or 
on which children between fourteen and sixteen years of 
age had worked over eight hours per day, or over six days 
per week, or between 7 p.m. and 6 a.m. The enforcement 
of this law was entrusted to the Children’s Bureau. Un- 
fortunately it was declared unconstitutional in 1918. Con- 
gress then passed another law placing a heavy tax on 
foreign and interstate commerce, since it had been con- 
tended that the ‘first was unconstitutional because it pro- 
hibited rather than regulated commerce. The second law 
met the same fate. A constitutional amendment giving 
Congress the right to limit or prohibit the labor of persons 
under eighteen years of age has now been submitted by 
Congress, and the states are engaged in ratifying and 
rejecting it. 

Federal Board for Vocational Education.—Aside from 
the administration of the Smith-Hughes Act, the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education is charged with making 
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studies and investigations in the field of vocational educa- 
tion, including commerce and commercial pursuits as well 
as those types of training definitely encouraged by the 
Smith-Hughes Act. Within the fields thus provided for, 
the Board has been able to carry on extensive studies and 
has turned out a respectable summary of its findings. At 
the outbreak of the War one of the first tasks of the Board 
in this direction was to outline courses of training for 
artisans of various classes, who were being prepared for 
war service. In May, 1918, it published an exhaustive 
bulletin on the systems of vocational reéducation which had 
been developed for disabled soldiers and sailors in foreign 
countries. 

The Vocational Rehabilitation Act, passed by Congress 
in June, 1918, gave a definite start to similar activity in 
this country. It placed in the hands of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education immense amounts, to be expended 
in providing quarters, equipment, and instructors for the 
reéducation of disabled service men, and for the meeting 
of their other necessary expenses. Hundreds of millions 
have already been appropriated for this purpose, the prin- 
cipal part of which has gone for the maintenance of 
veterans in school, rather than directly for education. No 
little dissension and criticism arose over the way in which 
this work was done. On the one hand there were incessant 
charges that deserving men, and men in very great distress, 
were receiving no aid. On the other hand it appeared that 
the work was being carried out in a most prodigal fashion. 
Charges of graft were superadded. The next step was to 
remove vocational rehabilitation of veterans from the juris- 
diction of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, and 
to place it under the Veterans’ Bureau, where the accusa- 
tions of mismanagement and graft have become more 
startling. Within a few years this responsibility will be 
practically discharged, but another law passed in 1920 to 
provide for the rehabilitation of civilians disabled in in- 
dustry or otherwise, and executed by the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education in codperation with the states 
on a “‘dollar-for-dollar’’ plan, will be a steady problem, 
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The Vocational Summary is published monthly by the 
Board ; its name indicates the material with which it deals. 

Facilities for Study in Washington.—In connection with 
the national university it was pointed out that many facili- 
ties for education in Washington are not fully utilized. 
Congress passed a resolution in 1892 opening to students 
and investigators such opportunities as exist for study in 
the various departments of the government. But no resolu- 
tion can succeed in overcoming the lack of space and the 
unsympathetic attitude of officials. It is obvious that any 
official looks with little favor on the use of his department 
for purposes of study, when such use usually detracts from 
efficient administration. President Hadley of Yale in dis- 
cussing this matter very aptly pointed out that the best 
place to learn is in an institution organized for learning 
purposes. The federal bureaus at Washington are not so 
organized. Nevertheless, it is true that substantial facilities 
have for some years been enjoyed in some departments. We 
may refer particularly to educational work done in two or 
three of these. 

Distinct educational service is rendered by the great Li- 
brary of Congress, which is the largest collection in Amer- 
ica, and the third largest in the world. At present it con- 
tains over 3,000,000 volumes, and nearly a million pieces of 
music. Its increase is assured by donations, exchange of 
publications between our government and others, some con- 
gressional appropriations, and, most of all, the copyright 
law. The provisions of this law require two copies of a 
publication to be deposited in the congressional library at 
the time the copyright is granted. The Library of Congress 
prepares bibliographies on any desired subject, and for the 
cost of carriage will send matter to any responsible library. 
When publications appear, appropriate cards for listing 
them in catalogues of libraries are printed, and sent at cost 
to those who wish them. This is an immense saving in 
energy and money to the libraries of the country. 

The second most important aid to research at Washington 
is the Smithsonian Institution. It was endowed by John 
Smithson, an Englishman, who never visited the United 
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States. At his death in 1829 he left his property for ‘‘an 
establishment for the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
among men.’’ This gift was not to become available until 
his heirs failed. So it was not until 1846 that the half 
million dollars which represented his estate, could be de- 
voted to the purpose which has caused his name to endure. 
No reason is given for his decision to bequeath his property 
as he did, but it is inferred that resentment at his native 
land because of the odium attached to his illegitimate birth 
was the real cause. The Smithsonian Institution has con- 
cerned itself with scientific rather than social problems, 
though not to the exclusion of the latter. Among the sci- 
ences, it has stressed anthropology, biology, and geology, 
although it has not neglected physics and chemistry. Many 
articles in its annual reports can be used in high-school 
classes as teaching material. Of its several branches the 
principal is the National Museum, a great collection in those 
fields of science of most interest to the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. When ex-President Roosevelt returned from his 
hunting trip to Africa in 1909, he gave most of his trophies 
to the National Museum. 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


. What gifts of land, if any, did the federal government make 

to your state for the benefit of education in general? 

. Were any federal gifts of land, given without condition, 

voluntarily directed to education in your state? 

. To what extent has your state benefited by federal money 

grants for common schools? 

. How did your state fare under the seminary act? 

. On what grounds did President Buchanan veto the original 

Morrill Bill? 

Why was Cornell University so named? 

. What would be the justification for a Morrill land-grant in- 

stitution for the District of Columbia? 

. Why should the federal government champion agricultural 
experiment stations and do nothing for engineering experi- 
ment stations? 

9. Show that the Morrill Acts, the Agricultural Extension Act, 
and the Smith-Hughes Act are supplementary, not duplica- 
tive. 

10. From which fund of the Smith-Hughes Act does your state 

receive the largest amount? 

11. At what schools is Smith-Hughes money expended for teacher 

training in your state? 

12. From a recent annual report of the federal Bureau of Edu- 

cation, outline its activities. 

13. Considering its enrollment, size of faculty, and budget, would 

you expect Howard University to be an efficient institution? 
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14. 
15. 
16. 
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What is the present status of the child labor amendment to 
the federal constitution? 

Compare the present scope of federal effort for service men 
with that for disabled civilians. 

Consult the card catalogue of your library to learn whether 
it is using the cards furnished by the Library of Congress. 
Mention five other facilities for educational work in Wash- 
ington not named in your text. 


CHAPTER V 


CURRENT PROPOSALS FOR FURTHER FEDERAL 
PARTICIPATION 


Two facts stand out prominently in the discussion of the 
two preceding chapters. The first of these is the dispersion 
of the educational functions of the federal government 
among many departments and bureaus, with no evidence of 
cooperation or correlation. The indications are rather that 
each of the participating agencies is calling for increased 
appropriations and guarding jealously its own prerogatives. 
The second is the failure of the federal government to aid 
some forms of education at all, and its policy of encour- 
agement rather than direction, with the result that most of 
the weight of support has fallen upon the states and their 
civil divisions. Many times these two problems, singly or 
in combination, have been the objects of bills. A glance at 
the history of these attempts is necessary to prove that the 
objects of current legislative proposals are far from new. . 

The purpose to codrdinate federal educational activities 
and to give education greater prominence as a federal ac- 
tivity was clearly evident as far back as 1866, when Repre- 
sentative (later President) Garfield introduced a bill pro- 
viding for a Department of Education, at the instance of 
the National Education Association. It passed both houses 
and became a law over the signature of President Johnson. 
Within two years the enemies of this new Department suc- 
ceeded in having it reduced to the rank of a bureau and 
placed under the Department of the Interior, where it has 
since remained. Between 1870 and 1889 several efforts also 
were made to secure from Congress permanent endowments 
or temporary appropriations to aid the states in reduction 
of illiteracy. On some occasions the Senate proved favor- 
able, but the House did not concur. 
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Since the enactment of the Smith-Hughes Act in 1917 
each session of Congress sees a flood of educational bills. 
Aid for normal schools is sought, the basis of the request 
being the low salaries and heavy teaching schedule of in- 
structors in normal schools as compared with conditions in 
institutions aided by the Morrill Act and its extensions. 
Engineering experiment stations have been championed as 
a logical completion of the acts to aid agricultural experi- 
ment stations. Legislation similar to the Smith-Hughes Act 
has been proposed in encouragement of commercial educa- 
tion. Representative (later Senator) Fess of Ohio has 
taken interest in bills to promote physical education by 
liberal federal aid, and to improve the status of home eco- 
nomics instruction, as previously mentioned. The most far- 
reaching of all efforts in the field of increased federal 
activity has been a bill providing for (1) the creation of a 
Department of Education, headed by a Secretary, with a 
seat in the President’s Cabinet, and (2) the grant of 
$100,000,000 per year of federal aid to the schools of the 
states for specified purposes. To its provisions and the 
issues raised .by it we shall confine our consideration, be- 
cause it is illustrative of most of the current proposals for 
further federal intervention. 

Origin of the Sterling-Reed, Bill—In 1918 Senator Hoke 
Smith (Georgia), whose name had already been rendered 
memorable in connection with the Smith-Lever and Smith- 
Hughes Acts, introduced a bill to create a Department of 
Education and to apportion $100,000,000 per year among 
the states. The same bill, introduced into the House by 
Towner (Iowa), attracted much attention as the ‘‘Smith- 
Towner Bill.’’ Although very generally backed by educa- 
tional people and various organizations, it died with the 
adjournment of Congress in March, 1921. In April, 1921, 
Senator Sterling (South Dakota) and Representative 
Towner re-introduced into the two houses bills of much the 
same form as the Smith-Towner Bill, and containing the 
same two general propositions. Much agitation resulted, 
but the outcome was the same—the Towner-Sterling Bill 
died with the 67th Congress, 
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The disposition of the supporters of these bills not to con- 
sider the question settled was demonstrated by the early 
introduction into the 68th Congress of what at once became 
known as the Sterling-Reed Bill. Its sponsors were Senator 
Sterling and Representative Reed (New York). It copied 
the Towner-Sterling Bill without the change of a word; 
though introduced in December, 1923, it provided increased 
aid for the ‘‘Department of Education’’ for the ‘‘fiseal 
year ending June 30, 1922.’’ Looseness in details may be 
an evidence of looseness in more essential features. At any 
rate, the recurrence of these questions of federal educational 
organization and aid is evidence that all thoughtful citizens 
should by study be placing themselves in a position to pass 
discriminating judgment when the issue is forced in some 
form, as is probable within a few years. 

National Aspects of Education.—First, let us look at the 
case presented by advocates of such measures as the 
Sterling-Reed Bill. They claim that education is of great 
national concern, a fundamental national responsibility, 
that its obligations and effects cannot be bounded by state 
lines, that weak provision for public education in the Black 
Belt imperils the North and South alike, that a failure to 
Americanize in foreign quarters endangers stable, thor- 
oughly Americanized communities a thousand miles away. 
In European countries the same family holds a homestead 
for generations, but it is common knowledge that with us he 
who seeks his boyhood home in middle life ‘finds the entire 
face of the community altered. In 1920 over 22 per cent 
of our native population did not reside in the state of birth. 
Let children be eliminated, and it is likely that less than 
half the voting population reside in their native state. 
Americans are perhaps the most transient people in the 
world. The lack of state barriers to migration, and the 
solidarity of the interests of the entire nation in time of 
war, must convince anyone that we all go up or down very 
much together. The apothegm of Franklin relative to 
hanging expresses the truth as to the national significance 


of education. 
While much is being done to further educational pro- 
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grams of a wide character by means of the state govern- 
ments, great and dangerous inequalities exist between the 
facilities afforded in the different states, just as without 
state aid great and unjustifiable inequalities must exist be- 
tween different parts of the same state. In a local survey of 
education one finds rich and poor districts; in a wider sur- 
vey he finds rich and poor states. Some states must labor 
under difficulties and handicaps which are not of their own 
making. If one school district has many aliens requiring 
an Americanization program, the state by extending aid 
admits that the local community is not solely responsible for 
the Americanization of those aliens; so a state into which 
many aliens have drifted cannot fairly be left to struggle 
with them unaided, but may legitimately expect national 
assistance. 

The World War brought definitely to national conscious- 
ness certain problems which are national in their signifi- 
cance and with which the states are not making the desired 
headway. Americanization is one, illiteracy is another, and 
physical education is a third. Statistics on the needs in 
these directions are not offered here, since they are at the 
command of everyone. <A fourth problem, not especially 
emphasized by the War, is the preparation of teachers. Our 
teaching force is so far inferior to that of several European 
countries in general and professional training that one can 
not make the comparison without humiliation. Bagley has 
proven that when our facilities for training teachers are 
filled to capacity, they are far from sufficient to prepare the 
immense numbers who must annually come in to fill the 
ranks. The equalization of educational opportunities is a 
fifth problem that challenges. Citizens have not known 
generally that their children were not receiving a fair start 
as compared with those in adjoining districts, counties, or 
states. But the despised ‘‘survey’’ has let in the light, and 
that equality which the Declaration of Independence sought 
to assure to the colonists is now to be claimed by their 
progeny under the Constitution. If states will not make 
good the promises of our fundamental laws and ideals, the 
central government must act. Space forbids the presenta- 
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tion here of other national educational problems, and our 
present purpose does not necessitate it. 

Dispersion of Federal Activities—We have seen how 
numerous and important are the educational activities 
radiating from Washington, but they were found to be scat- 
tered in all directions. Five of the ten executive depart- 
ments, viz., State, Justice, Interior, War, and Navy, are 
actually conducting schools for their general purposes. The 
Department of Agriculture carries out the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Act, and the Children’s Bureau resides in the 
Department of Labor. Only three departments of the ten 
are not clothed with material educational powers. As free 
lances, responsible to no department, are the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia, the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, and the Veterans’ Bureau, but all of them 
important educationally. Education in the territories and 
insular possessions is clearly a crazy-quilt. The only posses- 
sions in which educational conditions are really creditable 
are those lately acquired from Denmark: they show the 
effect of Danish management. One Congressional ‘‘commis- 
sion’? succeeds another in the publication of voluminous 
‘‘findings’’ concerning the schools in Washington or else- 
where, but little happens. To remove this duplication, dis- 
organization, and inefficiency, the proponents of a national 
department of education wish to see these activities unified, 
and given the effectiveness of administration which ean 
come only from assigning educational functions to educa- 
tional officers. 

Need of a Secretary of Education.—Advocates of the 
Sterling-Reed measure feel positive that a Secretary of 
Education could center on educational interests an attention 
of the federal government and of the whole nation that a 
Commissioner of the present Bureau of Education cannot. 
Granting that the Secretary at $15,000 would be no more 
capable personally than the present Commissioner at about 
half as much, they insist that the mere position of the for- 
mer would bring an advantage to education in general. 
They tell us that the interview or address of a Cabinet mem- 
ber tends to go on the front page of the newspaper, while 
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that of a subordinate official is found on an inside page. 
Their position seems to be sound. Times over one has heard 
the person in high position cheered for expressing the most 
ordinary of sentiments. Let one become a resident of the 
White House, and all the tedious routine of his daily life 
is published broadcast, and read eagerly. Education must 
resort to the pomp and panoply of power, if by so doing it 
may more powerfully weld public opinion to its end. A 
secretary in Cabinet meetings means that the particular 
interests he represents are given more adequate considera- 
tion in the formation of national policies. <A secretary can 
approach Congress in a manner impossible to a subordinate 
official. A department can secure appropriations that 
would surpass the fondest ambitions of a bureau. 

Satisfied by Sterling-Reed Bill—Let us now examine 
the Sterling-Reed Bill to determine how far it would relieve 
the existing situation. The first two sections of the bill are 
devoted to the establishment and organization of a Depart- 
ment of Education. Like other Cabinet officers, the Secre- 
tary of the proposed Department would be appointed by the 
President with the advice and consent of the Senate, and 
would receive a Secretarial salary. An early draft of the 
Smith-Towner Bill included three assistant secretaries of 
education at salaries of $10,000 each; these were replaced 
by one assistant secretary at $5,000 per year in the later 
draft of the Smith-Towner Bill. The Towner-Sterling and 
Sterling-Reed bills provide for only one assistant secretary, 
but leave his salary to be fixed by Congress, and him to be 
appointed by the President. 

Presence of ‘‘Red Tape.’’—The Sterling-Reed measure 
cannot be criticized on the ground that it sets up an excess 
of high-salaried positions. Rather it is reasonably free from 
the usual federal tendency to create a group of ‘‘fat jobs’’ 
to excite the cupidity of politicians. It makes only a mod- 
est provision for the grade of ability which all admit is 
required in places of such responsibility. In addition to the 
Secretary and Assistant Secretary, it provides only for 
“‘one chief clerk and a disbursing clerk, and such chiefs of 
bureaus and clerical assistants as may from time to time be 
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authorized by Congress.’’? It is unfortunate that a body 
possessing the inertia of Congress must be consulted on such 
minutiae as the creation of assistants, the need of whom it 
is incapable of adjudging. It is the custom to leave the 
appointment of the chief subordinates in all departments to 
the President, but that does not remove the fact that it is 
professionally disadvantageous to place the salary and selec- 
tion of the Assistant Secretary elsewhere than in the hands 
of the Secretary of Education, assuming that he possesses 
professional capacity and training himself. 

Politics and a Secretary of Education.We may at this 
point face squarely the question of the possibility that a 
Department of Education would bring to the federal gov- 
ernment any professional leadership superior to that which 
it now possesses through the Bureau of Education, puny 
and circumscribed as that Bureau is in powers and re- 
sources. When one regards the prevailing method of deal- 
ing with Cabinet positions, he must admit that secretaries 
of most departments (and there is no reason to suppose that 
Education would constitute an exception) are persons with- 
out any but political qualifications. Professional ability is 
not sought in Cabinet members; such persons are ordinarily 
figureheads, and if they insist on being more, their depart- 
ments suffer the consequences of their ignorance. That they 
are not expected to know anything about the affairs of their 
respective departments is indicated by the common practice 
of shifting them about when one resigns. Judging by prece- 
dent, when the Secretary of the Treasury resigns to go back 
to private life, we might expect the Postmaster-General to 
assume the Treasury portfolio, the Secretary of Education 
to be placed in charge of the postal service, and a ‘‘dirt’’ 
farmer to be made Secretary of Education. 

The Commissioners of Education have often been much 
larger men than the more highly paid and more intensely 
partisan Secretaries in the Cabinet. Among the Commis- 
sioners have been Barnard, former president of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and superintendent of the schools of 
Connecticut, a man with a national reputation in education ; 
Baton, an ex-superintendent of the schools of Tennessee ; 
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Harris, for fifteen years superintendent of the schools of 
St. Louis, and a recognized leader in his field. Commis- 
sioner Brown came from a responsible professional position 
to the headship of the Bureau, and went from it to the 
presidency of a great university. Commissioner Claxton 
took more space in Who’s Who in America in 1912-138 than 
any Cabinet member at that time. When he was deposed 
by political influence, he became president of a leading 
state university at a marked increase in salary, and then 
was elected city superintendent at much more than twice 
the salary he received as Commissioner of Education. Com- 
pare the standing of these men with the odor raised by the 
Fall-Denby-Daugherty combination of Cabinet members. 
When Denby retired, President Coolidge offered the Navy 
portfolio to two jurists. One of them declined, stating that 
he had neither the training nor the qualifications to accept; 
the other accepted, but seems to have had no other claim 
than that he graduated from the Naval Academy in 1888, 
and was a citizen of the state of President Coolidge’s prin- 
cipal competitor for the Republican nomination for chief 
executive. In the face of all this surely no one need believe 
that the personality and qualifications of a Secretary of 
Education would raise the standard and prestige of educa- 
tion in general; there does seem reason to conclude that he 
would lower the plane set by the average Commissioner of 
Education. 

No Coérdination Effected by the Sterling-Reed Bill.— 
Sections 3, 4, and 5 of the Sterling-Reed Bill prescribe the 
functions of the proposed Department of Education. The 
present Bureau of Education is set over into the new De- 
partment, and there the bill stops. The other offices of the 
government conducting educational activities or institutions 
are left undisturbed. The Smith-Towner Bill gave the 
President power to transfer to the Department of Educa- 
tion any offices or bureaus which ‘‘in his judgment should 
be controlled by, or the functions of which should be exer- 
cised by, the Department of Education.’’ The Sterling- 
Reed Bill alters this by vesting in Congress the power to 
make such transfers as it ‘‘may determine should be ad- 
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ministered by the Department of Education.’’ Both bills 
are deplorably weak in this particular. There is little rea- 
son to suspect that if the Smith-Towner Bill had become 
law, the President would have had the courage to make 
transfers which Congress was afraid to make in the begin- 
ning. And there is no reason to believe that if the Sterling- 
Reed Bill had been enacted, future Congresses would have 
been more courageous in making transfers to the Depart- 
ment of Education than was the Congress which passed the 
law. Asa needed coordinating force in federal educational 
activities, then, all proposed forms of the law to date are 
utter failures. The argument that we need a Department 
of Education to correlate these activities is of no force what- 
ever as applied to the Sterling-Reed Bill, until it is 
amended to do some of the desired codrdinating. 

Section 6 provides much more generous support for the 
Department of Education than the Bureau has been accus- 
tomed to receive. In 1911 the Bureau received only 
$72,200; in 1916, $120,500; in 1921, $162,045. The 
Sterling-Reed Bill gives the Department $500,000 for an- 
nual maintenance. Thus the law would fulfill the prophecy 
that a Department would receive much larger financial sup- 
port. 

Its Provision to Eradicate Illiteracy.—In Section 7 the 
second main division of the bill is encountered. It is a 
plan for codperation with the states in five directions by 
means of financial aid to a possible total of $100,000,000 
annually. The first of these is the removal of illiteracy, 
for which an annual maximum of $7,500,000 is set aside. 
This is to be distributed to the states according to their 
illiterate native-born population fourteen years of age and 
over. An earlier draft of the bill placed the age limit at 
ten years, but fourteen is wiser. Children of that age are 
in most states near the expiration of the compulsory attend- 
ance law, and almost certain to drop out of school at the 
first opportunity. The weight of aid for this purpose would 
go to the South Atlantic and South Central states, which 
have more than double the per cent of illiteracy found else- 
where, on account of the ignorant negroes and mountain 
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whites. With less than 30 per cent of the population ten 
years of age and over, they furnish almost 60 per cent of the 
total illiteracy, according to the census of 1920. If one 
considers the removal of the illiteracy of the native-born 
population a local question, he should oppose the Sterling- 
Reed Bill; if he considers it a national question, the more 
so in view of the recent migration of tens of thousands of 
negroes to the North, he will find in it one argument for the 
Sterling-Reed Bill. 

To Americanize.—The second object of aid, as set forth 
in Section 8 of this bill, is another possible maximum of 
$7,500,000 to ‘‘teach immigrants fourteen years of age and 
over to speak and read the English language and to under- 
stand and appreciate the Government of the United States 
and the duties of citizenship.’’ This sum is to go to the 
different states according to their foreign-born population, 
and naturally would benefit most the urbanized states, 
where immigrants collect. Over 20 per cent of the popula- 
tion of the New England, Middle Atlantic, and North Cen- 
tral states were foreign-born according to the last census, 
and those states would receive nearly 85 per cent of the total 
apportionment; but less than 3 per cent of the population 
of the South Atlantic and South Central sections were not 
natives. If one feels that the special instruction of these 
people is a local responsibility, he should oppose the Ster- 
ling-Reed Bill, and alter his vocabulary accordingly, so that 
in the future he will not speak of Americanization work, 
but of Alabaman work and Ohioan work. On the other 
hand, if one regards the familiarization of the immigrant 
with our language and institutions as a national problem, 
and if he fears for all sections the effect of political propa- 
ganda and misrepresentation that emanates from both for- 
eign and domestic bureaus and preys most easily upon the 
ignorance of the immigrant, he will endorse the Sterling- 
Reed principle that the education of our immigrants is 
worth at least $7,500,000 a year to the country as a whole. 

To Equalize Opportunities.—Section 9 carries an appro- 
priation of half the total, or $50,000,000 per year, ‘‘to 
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equalize educational opportunities.’? The methods by 
which it is stated that this highly desirable end is to be 
promoted, are the partial payment of salaries of elementary 
and secondary teachers, the improvement of instruction and 
extension of the school term ‘‘especially in rural schools 
and schools of sparsely settled localities,’’ and the develop- 
ment of public libraries for educational purposes. The 
intention evidently is to improve the schools of the South, 
and of the rural sections of the North and West. The ap- 
portionment of this vast sum occurs on two bases: haif of 
it according to the number of children between six and 
twenty-one in the different states, and half of it according 
to the number of public-school teachers employed. 

This plan of apportionment has met much adverse criti- 
eism. Probably the bill has made a random selection from 
apportionment bases found in school laws of various states, 
without regard to their fitness for the end sought. The 
school census is the commonest basis of apportioning school 
money to be found in the whole country, but it is also one of 
the poorest for reasons which will be made clear when we 
come to discuss financial support. It may be replied that 
the bill does encourage school attendance, because no state 
may receive any part of the $50,000,000 for equalization 
unless it meets two conditions: (1) a minimum term of 
twenty-four weeks, and (2) a compulsory attendance law 
affecting children between seven and fourteen for twenty- 
four weeks each year. These conditions, however, are much 
weakened by a clause exempting a state from their opera- 
tion if ‘‘prevented by its constitution from full compli- 
ance.”’ 

While the apportionment of the $50,000,000 may be rea- 
sonably fair as measured by some accepted practices of dis- 
tribution, the criticism remains that it gives no assurance 
that the expressed purpose of the law will be attained, and 
that educational inequalities between children of different 
states will actually be decreased. Apportionment on the 
basis of number of children gives as much to a child in a 
rich state as to a child in a poor one, and hence would not 
change relative conditions. Apportionment on the basis of 
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teachers engaged gives most to those who already have most, 
and thus tends to increase existing inequalities. 

If this section of the bill is to meet its expressed purpose, 
an entirely different plan must be adopted. Equalization 
must mean, first of all, that practically all children get into 
school and remain there a reasonable time. This cannot 
best be secured by laws as to minimum term and compulsory 
attendance, locally enforced and perhaps ignored by many 
communities; it can be secured by apportionment according 
to aggregate days attendance for the year. Next it would 
be necessary to learn something of the capacity of a com- 
munity to pay for education, in terms of the assessed valua- 
tion back of each school child, the millage levied for school 
purposes, and the relation of expenditures for school to 
those for other purposes. The possibility of working out 
this matter in detail by statutory methods is doubtful. 
Some discretion must be vested in the office of the Secretary 
of Education as disbursing officer, or the idea of equaliza- 
tion must be given up. 

To Give Physical Education.—Section 10 provides 
$20,000,000 per year for the promotion of physical educa- 
tion. Instruction in sanitation and health is included. 
Little is needed in explanation or defense of this, the na- 
tional necessity of such provision being plain to anyone 
except the wholly uninformed. States share in this appor- 
tionment according to total population. Adults as well as 
children are doubtless contemplated by a program which 
follows such a plan of distribution. 

To Prepare Teachers.—Section 11 appropriates $15,- 
000,000 annually for the preparation of public-school teach- 
ers. Its object is by the establishment of scholarships to 
encourage young persons of promise to select teaching as a 
life work, to improve the facilities for their training, and 
to further the training of teachers in service. Apportion- 
ment to the states is according to the number of teachers 
employed in their public schools. This seems, once again, to 
be adapted to giving to those that already have; a state 
whose schools are under-officered, and whose children are | 
attending poorly, will have a very small teaching force, and 
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therefore will receive little aid to apply on preparation of 
teachers. It would seem much better to distribute this aid 
on the basis of the number of teachers needed, as indicated 
by the number of children enrolled or in average daily 
attendance, Surely more could be done for equalization by 
that mode than by apportioning according to the number of 
teachers already employed. 

Conditions Imposed, upon the States According to the 
terms of Section 12 of the Sterling-Reed Bill, all aid for 
whatever purpose is conditioned upon the expenditure for 
that purpose in each state of at least an equal amount by 
the public authorities. This plan is often denounced by 
politicians as ‘‘dollar-matching,’’ yet these demagogues lack 
the courage to offer a bill in their own legislature repealing 
the law by which they accepted the principle as found in the 
Smith-Lever and Smith-Hughes Acts. These two acts were 
accepted by every state in the country, and have been for- 
saken by none. In spite of the danger that the tender of 
an equal amount by the government sometimes will cause 
states to make foolish expenditures, nearly everyone will 
maintain that it is sounder to codperate with the states in 
what are acknowledged to be pressing educational needs 
than to pass out ‘‘pork’’ absolutely free after the usual 
fashion of federal appropriations. Nothing is better caleu- 
lated to destroy the grabbing of federal appropriations by 
congressmen for their constituencies than to require that 
the constituency shall give some evidence of a belief in its 
own needs by voting as much for them as it seeks from 
Congress. ‘‘Dollar-matching’’ in road building is so popu- 
lar with millions of motorists that politicians have not dared 
to denounce the practice in that direction. Abuses arising 
from the ‘‘dollar-for-dollar’’ plan will never be serious, so 
long as the objects to be encouraged are as worthy as those 
specified in the Sterling-Reed Bill, and so long as the fed- 
eral government continues to carry the small part of the 
burden of education. 

Another safeguard covering every appropriation in aid 
of the states for the equalization of opportunities, promo- 
tion of physical education, and the preparation of teachers 
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under this bill is that no state may share in it if it de- 
creases its own appropriations for such purpose below the 
sum so expended before the act went into effect. The object 
is to aid the states without allowing them to diminish their 
own exertions. That much cannot be said for some of the 
federal aid in the past, or for much of the state money 
apportioned in different sections of the country. Both the 
nation and the states have frequently blundered by passing 
out aid on such terms as to encourage the localities to 
decrease their own tax rate, in order that they might thereby 
the more nearly live on their apportionments from outside. 

A third safeguard pertaining to all aid for whatever pur- 
pose under the Sterling-Reed Bill is the condition that no 
money apportioned to any state may be expended on equip- 
ment, buildings, land, interest, or indebtedness. Every dol- 
lar is to go into actual instruction. This general principle 
extends back to the Morrill Act of 1862, and is a part of 
several subsequent acts for federal aid. Thus the Sterling. 
Reed Bill does not enervate effort in the states and their 
local communities. In respect ‘to arousing local initiative, 
it is probably the wisest educational measure ever presented. 
to Congress; certainly none wiser have ever been passed by 
that body. 

One other condition applies to the distribution of the 
equalization fund of $50,000,000 per year. It is that ‘‘the 
English language shall be the basie language of instruction 
in the common branches in all schools, public and private.’’ 
The intention of this requirement is excellerit, but there is 
some question morally as well as legally concerning the pro- 
hibition of a foreign language for teaching the common 
branches in a private school, wnless attendance in said pri- 
vate school is taken as satisfying the compulsory attendance 
law of the state. 

Sources of Opposition—Opposition to the Sterling-Reed 
Bill and its like takes on several forms. One favorite form 
is the assertion that the proposed legislation ‘‘ereates a 
dangerous precedent.’? Far from creating a dangerous 
precedent, it does not create a precedent at all. It does give 
aid for some specific purposes which have not hitherto been 
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recognized by Congress, but many specific purposes have 
been covered by aid in the past. Hence nothing essentially 
new is involved. 

More frequent but equally lacking in foundation is the 
charge that federal domination of education will ensue if 
such a measure be enacted. One has only to read the law 
to find that in connection with each grant of aid, and there- 
fore repeated five times, is the statement that 


All funds apportioned to a state ... shall be distributed 
and administered in accordance with the laws of said State in 
like manner as the funds provided by State and local authorities 
for the same purpose, and the State and local educational au- 
thorities of said State shall determine the courses of study, 
plans, and methods for carrying out the purposes of this section 
within said State in accordance with the laws thereof. 


The only limitations of this are the requirements as to 
minimum term, compulsory attendance, and instruction in 
the English language in the common branches, as cited in 
connection with the grant for equalization of opportunities. 
To strengthen further the security thus guaranteed the 
states, Section 13 of the bill recites 


That all the educational facilities encouraged by the provisions 
of this Act and accepted by a State shall be organized, super- 
vised, and administered exclusively by the legally constituted 
State and local educational authorities of said State, and the 
Secretary of Education shall exercise no authority in relation 
thereto; and this Act shall not be construed to imply Federal 
control of education within the States, nor to impair the freedom 
of the States in the conduct and management of their respective 
school systems. 


Probably the fear of domination has resulted from the close 
supervision of education permitted the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education under the Smith-Hughes Act. Noth- 
ing can be clearer than the absence from the Smith-Hughes 
Act of any such provisions as those quoted above. In fact, 
that act definitely invested the federal authorities with 
power to enforce almost any requirements they might wish. 
The disfavor with which the Smith-Hughes Act has been 
regarded is the principal reason why the Sterling-Reed Bill 
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has guarded so carefully against the encroachment of fed- 
eral control. 

Among the opponents of the Sterling-Reed Bill are some 
whose position is easily accountable, and some whose motives 
cannot be understood. The president of a large state uni- 
versity is outspoken in his opposition, but the dangers of 
federal control of education which he beholds in the 
Sterling-Reed Bill do not seem to have impressed him in the 
reception of aid by his own institution under the Morrill 
Act and others fully as exacting as the Sterling-Reed Bill. 
‘A volume of hearings on the bill, printed as a government 
document, gives a long list of private institutions, mainly in 
the East, whose presidents are doubtful or adverse. The 
United States Chamber of Commerce has recorded a rather 
decisive adverse vote of its membership on the two main 
propositions of the bill. Business generally objects to legis- 
lation unless it be for the promotion of business. The ma- 
jority of the membership in the Chamber of Commerce is 
in the thickly settled North and East, which would stand 
most of the burden of carrying out the bill without receiv- 
ing the lion’s share of the benefit. Some opponents are so 
certain that their motives could be fathomed in daylight, 
that they camouflage under such names as ‘‘The Parents 
Rights League.’’ Some issue literature consisting of ad- 
verse quotations from different sources, without revealing 
the identity of the person or organization responsible for 
the publication of the material. Numerous statements from 
the Bulletin of the National Catholic Welfare Council con- 
firm a general hostility on the part of parochial school in- 
terests. Statements in the press are so careless at times 
that one wonders if they are not inspired. The Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching has lately 
been added to the opposition, a lengthy article from its 
president having appeared first in the New York Times and 
then been circulated over the country as a pamphlet, en- 
titled ‘‘A Teachers Bonus Bill.’? The pamphlet exhibits 
throughout a lack of ordinary information as to the 
Sterling-Reed Bill, and an ability to argue from example 
when the example supports one’s position. 
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A general reorganization of the executive departments of 
the federal government has been under consideration. This 
was for a year or two advanced as a proper reason for de- 
ferring action on the creation of a Department of Educa- 
tion by separate legislation. When further delay by this 
means became difficult, resort was had to advocacy of a 
“‘Department of Education and Welfare,’’ which seemed to 
suit President Harding. President Coolidge has hit upon 
‘‘Hdueation and Relief’’ as the proper caption and used it 
in addressing the National Education Association in 1924. 
These proposals are mere feints of the opposition. They 
mean only the creation of an eleventh executive department, 
with no better organization than before, and education still 
standing in a subordinate position. They do not lead to the 
hope of increased federal aid of education as a national 
enterprise. ‘‘Education and Welfare’’ and ‘‘ Education 
and Relief’’ have the single virtue of being mouth-filling 
phrases, which will satisfy the hunger of politicians for 
more jobs carrying attractive salaries. 

The author does not wish to seem to champion the policies 
of the Sterling-Reed Bill by assailing its enemies, but they 
should be compelled to carry on the battle openly. Efforts 
of its supporters, on the other hand, to impugn the motives 
of those who openly oppose are to be severely condemned ; 
school people have a right to intellectual independence and 
need not swallow a legislative pill simply because it hap- 
pens to be labeled ‘‘educational.’? The aim has been in this 
discussion to point out plainly the problems that ery for 
solution, and the hope, small and lacking in some respects, 
which the proposed law holds out for their solution. The 
amount of expenditure it carries need frighten no one, since 
several times that much is annually wasted by Congress. 
The latest indications, nevertheless, are that favorable ac- 
tion may not be expected until the present economic stress 
is past, and the demands for reduction of taxation less 
insistent. 

The Latest Step.—It is in recognition of this fact no 
doubt that the friends of the deceased Sterling-Reed meas- 
ure and its predecessors have altered their procedure for 
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the time being. The National Education Association, which 
has really been the rallying point for the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
and a large number of other welfare and fraternal organiza- 
tions. supporting the bills for a department of education 
and further federal aid, has decided to put forward a sub- 
stitute measure. This has already been introduced into 
Congress and will probably be known for the present as the 
Curtis-Reed Bill. It resembles the first part of the Sterling- 
Reed Bill, in providing for a ‘‘Department of Education’’ 
under a ‘‘Secretary.’’ The latter is to receive $15,000, the 
new salary of Cabinet members, with an Assistant Secretary 
at $7,500. A great step in advance is the proposed transfer 
to the new department, of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education and some other scattered educational functions. 
The support of the Department of Education would be 
raised to $1,500,000 per year, but the whole project of 
federal aid to certain types of education in the states is 
omitted. This bill may be taken as representative of the 
practical judgment of friends of federal participation, as 
to what may reasonably be hoped from Congress in the near 
future. 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


. Compare the texts of the Smith-Towner, Sterling-Reed, and 


Curtis-Reed bills, and state the differences. 


. On what phases of these bills apparently has opposition 


mainly centered? 


. From the hearings on these bills outline the elements or 


organizations supporting and those opposing. 


. Which provisions of the earlier forms of these bills would 


have benefited your state most? 


. What is Bagley’s attitude on federal aid for normal edu- 


cation? Is he right? 


. Discuss the case for and against “dollar-matching,” citing 


authorities. 


. Mention other bills presented in recent years and partly or 


wholly in harmony with the Smith-Towner Bill. 


. Cite five educational bills recently introduced into Congress, 


not definitely related to the principal provisions of the 
Sterling-Reed bill, and endeavor to pass upon their fair- 
ness. 


. Why should the Smith-Hughes Act have left out commercial 


training? 

Why should the federal government aid in the education 
of engineers, but do nothing for the training of physicians 
or lawyers? 


CHAPTER VI 
NATIONALIZING AGENCIES IN EDUCATION 


The Foundation.—The term foundation is defined as a 
bequest or endowment in encouragement of a philanthropic 
or educational enterprise. The custom of establishing 
foundations is principally English in origin, and it became 
so deeply rooted in the English disposition that it might be 
assigned as one of the principal reasons for the very re- 
tarded development of state intervention in education in 
that country. For several centuries numberless English- 
men established funds for the distribution of so many loaves 
of bread gratis to the poor on a certain day, for the chanting 
of prayers for a departed loved one, for the opening of a 
school in the donor’s native town, and for a variety of other 
purposes to be comprehended only when told off. The same 
thing happened relative mostly to educational and mission- 
ary enterprises when this country was settled. Higher edu- 
cation until a half century ago existed almost independently 
of public support, and the enormous endowments of eastern 
universities to-day witness the tendency to perpetuate under- 
takings of a laudable nature after the promoters pass on. 

In the development of a national type of education the 
foundation has been very important in recent years. Im- 
mense sums have been given by several philanthropists, and 
smaller sums by many others, not so often to found new 
institutions, for we have enough, but to develop some special 
phase of education, some field which the donor of the fund 
felt was being underestimated or at least insufficiently ex- 
ploited. We shall call particular attention to a few of the 
largest of them, and expect those to typify the movement 
adequately. 

General Education Board.—By far the greatest founda- 
tion in American education is the General Education Board. 
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It was conceived in 1902, but its charter was not granted 
by the federal government until the early part of the fol- 
lowing year. This document gave the ‘‘close corporation”’ 
of not less than nine nor more than seventeen trustees, the 
power to receive and expend funds for ‘‘the promotion of 
education within the United States of America, without dis- 
tinction of race, sex, or creed.’’ The Board actually was 
set up to assist John D. Rockefeller in disposing of some 
funds which he wished to go to education. Legally there is 
nothing to prevent any other person from using the Board 
as a medium for the purpose stipulated in the charter. As 
a matter of history, it appears that there has been some 
suspicion that the foundation lay under Mr. Rockefeller’s 
domination, for it has received funds from only two other 
persons. Miss Anna Jeanes gave $200,000 for negro rural 
schools in 1905, and made the Board the administrator. But 
in 1908 she created a fund of her own, the Anna T. Jeanes 
Fund, when she wished to donate $1,000,000 to the same 
purpose. The reports of the Board also show a bequest of 
about $25,000 from Lucy M. Spelman. There is a fund in 
honor of Laura Rockefeller, set over recently from the 
Rockefeller Foundation for Medical Research, but its source 
was the Rockefeller family. However, in the conduct of its 
business the General Education Board has given no warrant 
to any philanthropist for refusing to entrust his funds to 
its administration, and its procedure for over two decades 
has been singularly free from criticism. 

Its Assets.—The assets of the corporation are now over 
$120,000,000, and its disbursements have approximated 
$75,000,000. Approximately half of the gifts have been 
made specifically as endowments, so the influence of the 
body will continue indefinitely. They came in amounts of 
from one to fifty millions from Mr. Rockefeller, and, as 
already stated, from Miss Jeanes. The purpose of his first 
gift was implied to be the improvement of educational con- 
ditions in the South; the note tendering the second suggested 
that it be applied to the promotion of ‘‘a comprehensive 
system of higher education in the United States.’’ The use 
of other gifts has been left freely to the discretion of the 
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Board, up to the last two. The first of these two was 
$20,000,000 to be entirely distributed within fifty years for 
the improvement of medical education in the United States. 
The second was $50,000,000 to raise the salaries of college 
professors, and in the letter accompanying it Mr. Rocke- 
feller signified his willingness that principal as well as 
interest be used, if the Board thought best. Much of this 
principal has already been expended. 

Service to Farmers of the South.—The first work under- 
taken by the Board was that of farm demonstrations 
through the South. This was the desire of the donor, as 
well as a natural result of membership on the Board of such 
men as Dr. Curry, Robert Ogden, and George Peabody, men 
whose educational interests in that section had already been 
manifested by their connection with such endeavors as the 
Slater Fund, the Southern Education Board, and the Pea- 
body Education Fund. The great handicap to Southern 
schools and other enterprises had been the lack of capital. 
The thought of these farm demonstrations was the improve- 
ment of economic conditions in the South, through the edu- 
cation of the farmer, and thus finally the realization of 
better schools. Both negro and white farmers were reached. 
An agreement was signed in 1906 with the federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, whereby efforts of all agencies in farm 
demonstration were harmonized. Results published in the 
reports of the General Education Board and elsewhere bear 
out the remarkable claims of success for these efforts. Op- 
erations were not confined entirely to the South, but some 
attention was given to agricultural sections of New Eng- 
land. It was soon perceived that if the children were 
trained rightly, the problem of the adult farmer would no 
longer be serious. Consequently much energy came to be 
devoted to the clubs for boys and girls, as described in a 
previous chapter. This was one of the most far-reaching 
enterprises put forth by the Board. 

Encouragement of Secondary Education—In the ab- 
sence of proper provision for elementary education in the 
South, secondary training of a public sort was almost lack- 
ing. The laws of several states were very unfavorable to the 
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development of high schools. Private agencies supported 
academies, often under the unduly pretentious name of 
““college.’? These were numerous, but neither free nor of 
high grade. To stimulate public interest in high schools, 
the General Education Board drew up contracts with the 
state universities and state departments of public education 
in Arkansas and the ten other states considered Southern 
and lying east of the Mississippi and south of the Ohio. 
These contracts provided for the appointment of a professor 
of secondary education at the university of each of the 
eleven states, his salary and traveling expenses to be met 
by the Board. His function was not principally intra- 
mural, but the most of his time was to go to the visitation 
of high schools, and locations favorable for their establish- 
ment. He acted also as the representative of the state edu- 
cational office in the administration of aid to high schools, 
and the enforcement of state regulations applying to sec- 
ondary education. A part of the year he spent in residence 
at the university, engaged in the preparation of high-school 
teachers. For twenty years now these men have been going 
about as missionaries, and the phenomenal growth of high 
schools over the South is doubtless traceable in large part 
to their labors. Incidentally, this plan of unifying the 
interests of university and state department, as related to 
high schools, is the most efficient method of high-school 
inspection yet found. It has now been adopted in at least 
two other states—Ohio and Oklahoma. 
Gifts to Higher Education.—In the field of higher edu- 
cation the Board has exerted its influence to increase 
notably the endowments of the various colleges and uni- 
versities not upon public support, to which alone the gift for 
professors’ salaries is going. Careful studies were made in 
the geographical field of each institution requesting aid on 
endowment or building program. Information was col- . 
lected to show whether it really existed in response to a 
demand for educational facilities. The importance of loca- 
tion in college administration was very fully worked out. 
It was shown that the most ‘‘cosmopolitan’’ of our higher 
institutions are to a great extent local, considering the sec- 
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tion from which their student body is drawn. Where 
investigation indicated that an institution should be aided, 
aid was extended on a basis of self-help. The general pro- 
portion of gifts from the Board, and moneys raised by the 
institutions themselves has been as 1 to 3, though exceptions 
can easily be found. The very great advantage of the 
Rocky Mountain region for a great medical school per- 
suaded the Board to vary from its policy of aiding only non- 
public institutions, and to recognize the medical school of the 
University of Colorado by a grant of three-quarters of a 
million dollars on substantially a dollar-for-dollar basis. 
The generous investment of Iowa in medical education has 
also been encouraged in a similar manner by the Board and 
the somewhat related Rockefeller Foundation, with the re- 
sult that in ‘five years the capital of the School of Medicine 
of the University of Iowa increases by $4,500,000. Several 
other medical schools have received liberal aid. The general 
result of this plan had been the addition of over $200,- 
000,000 to institutional endowments at a cost of not over 
$60,000,000 to the General Education Board, up to July 1, 
1923. Incidentally in the process of raising this money, the 
faculty, students, and alumni of the institutions aided have 
been bound far closer together. The fund for increasing 
salaries is likewise being distributed to schools that are 
willing to help themselves. 

Other Types of Service.—Other phases of educational 
work touched by the Board have been the establishment of 
rural-school supervisorships in about a dozen southern 
states, and of supervisorships of negro rural schools in a 
somewhat smaller number of states of the South. Both 
these classes of agents go out from the state departments of 
education, a fact which gives them prestige. The Board 
has also interested itself in working out contracts between 
medical colleges and hospitals, whereby model clinical facili- 
ties might be secured. The medical schools of Yale, Har- 
vard, Washington, and Johns Hopkins Universities have 
been enabled to come to very satisfactory agreements with 
city hospitals, by virtue of substantial assistance from the 
General Education Board. Maintenance as well as build- 
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ings and equipment are receiving attention in connection 
with medical education, and state universities are sharing 
in the benefits which in the early years went entirely to pri- 
vate institutions. Interest in the training of teachers has 
been evidenced in large gifts, especially to the George Pea- 
body College for Teachers. 

Educational surveys have also been conducted—one of 
the system of Gary, Indiana, and others of the states of 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Delaware, and Maryland. The 
recommendations of the last three were very largely enacted 
into law at the succeeding legislative sessions. Funds for 
research have been granted, to permit investigators to leave 
their teaching duties for a time. The most of the energy 
which has gone in this direction has been expended upon 
the design and improvement of standard tests in different 
subjects of the curriculum. In cooperation with the Com- 
monwealth Fund and the Carnegie Corporation, the Gen- 
eral Education Board has extended valuable aid to the 
American Council on Education in its nation-wide study of 
public-school finance. 

The general policy of the Board has been to codperate 
with existing institutions and agencies, rather than to create 
new machinery. The only school it has founded is the 
Lincoln School, in connection with Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. The aim of this school appears to be the 
demonstration of the effect of a training which shall ex: 
clude most of the classical element. Ancient history, 
Greek, and Latin have no place in this school. Here is 
almost the sole ground on which criticism has been leveled 
at the Board. It has been accused of opposition to the 
classical element in education, and in some of the state- 
ments of one of its secretaries, there apparently is cireum- 
stantial evidence for such an accusation. However, the 
Board’s grant of $60,000 in 1920-21 to the American 
Classical League to assist in investigation and improvement 
of classical study is practically a declaration that there 
is no hostility to the classics. 

Carnegie Foundation.—The second largest educational 
foundation in America is the Carnegie Foundation for the 
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Advancement of Teaching. This should not be confused 
with any of the numerous other philanthropic and educa- 
tional ventures of Andrew Carnegie. Educational in their 
character as were the activities of Mr. Carnegie in the 
promotion of public libraries all over the country, and his 
endowment of the Carnegie Institution at Washington for 
‘‘encouraging in the broadest and most liberal manner 
investigation, research and discovery, and the application 
of knowledge to the improvement of mankind,’’ his Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching has overshadowed 
these. 

The Foundation operates under a federal charter granted 
in 1906, and empowering its. twenty-five trustees to elect 
their successors. Among the original trustees were the 
presidents of Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Cornell, Princeton, 
Western Reserve, De Pauw, and Leland Stanford Universi- 
ties. The object of the incorporation was stated to be the 
performance of ‘‘all things necessary to encourage, uphold, 
and dignify the profession of the teacher and the cause of 
higher education within the United States, the Dominion 
of Canada, and Newfoundland.’’ The means by which 
this was to be accomplished, so far as specified in the 
charter, was the provision of retiring allowances for 
teachers in non-sectarian higher institutions. To carry out 
this purpose Mr. Carnegie placed at once in the hands of 
the trustees $10,000,000 of 5 per cent bonds. 

Pensions to College Professors.—The original intention 
was to improve the position of the teacher in private in- 
stitutions. Mr. Carnegie let it be known that he feared an 
extension of the pension system to public institutions would 
arouse criticisms, and charges that the Foundation was 
seeking to control the instructors in such institutions. But 
the agitation of the faculties of state institutions waxed 
so strong that in 1908 the benefactor added that he would 
increase the endowment by $5,000,000 to provide for those 
state universities which should solicit the benefits of the 
plan, and should secure the approval of their respective 
legislatures and governors. 


In the beginning a double basis for pensions or retiring 
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allowances was adopted. A college teacher might become 
a beneficiary by virtue of either service, or age and service 
combined. Retirement on service alone could occur after 
twenty-five years of service; or retirement could be claimed 
at age 65 after fifteen years of service. By 1910, however, 
it appeared that the fund would not meet the demands 
that would be placed upon it, and the pure service basis 
of retirement was discontinued as to new applicants. The 
demands still exceeded the income, and the next step was 
to decide against the addition of any further institutions 
to the list of those approved for pensions. Later still the 
question was raised as to whether any new men, even in 
approved institutions, should be granted retiring allow- 
anees. The Foundation itself changed its attitude toward 
the desirability of pensions given outright, and began to 
advocate the plan of contributions by the professors them- 
selves. 

These frequent changes in pension policy of the Founda- 
tion have been bitterly assailed by those adversely affected. 
It was declared that men had waived their regular leaves 
of absence and had taught summers in order to complete 
more quickly their twenty-five years of service. Some be- 
wailed that they had left a college not on the list of those 
eligible to pensions and accepted a position in an approved 
school at a decrease of salary, in order that they might 
soon retire. On the other hand, some complained that if 
they had known changes would be made in the conditions 
of retirement, they would not have refused openings at 
more liberal salaries in institutions which were not on the 
pension list. Nevertheless, no one can defend the idea of 
retirement before 65, except for disability (which was pro- 
vided for), the general consensus being that research and a 
limited amount of teaching go best together. Most of the 
objections raised to the conduct of the Foundation are quite 
selfish, and some sound rather childish. None of the critics 
volunteered a suggestion as to how to solve the problem, 
and there obviously was no solution except an enormous 
increase in the endowment. The Foundation from the first 
had stated that its conditions should be capabie of revision 
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at its pleasure, since the entire experiment was one of un- 
known outcome. While one may concede that the Founda- 
tion ‘was under neither legal nor moral obligation to 
execute its original plans, its later announcement of its 
conclusion that compulsory contribution of professors to 
their own pensions is the best policy, practically destroyed 
any remaining confidence in the Foundation’s pension 
system. 

Standardization of Higher Institutions.—The vital work 
of the Foundation followed immediately and necessarily 
upon its original idea of retirement allowances. All institu- 
tions were at once eager to derive the benefits, and the 
Foundation set about discriminating between them on the 
basis of their standards. Seventy-three institutions in all, 
nearly all private, were admitted to the benefits of the 
pension system. They had met certain requirements worked 
out by the executive officers of the Foundation. From 
standardization of approved institutions the Foundation 
moved rapidly on to attack other problems in standardiza- 
tion. Its ‘first report on all institutions of a class was on 
medical education in the United States and Canada. The 
conditions disclosed by this report were so discreditable 
to colleges of medicine that the number of such fell from 
162 at the issuance of the report in 1910, to 115 three years 
later. A leading state university found her college of 
medicine below standard to the point of keeping her from 
the approved list. Rashly negligent of the obligation of 
the state to inject a better tone into medical education, she 
eut off her medical branch that she might qualify. But 
just at that time the Foundation decided to admit no more 
institutions to pension privileges, and the medical school 
was as quickly reclaimed by the state university in question. 
Subsequently, reports on engineering and legal education 
have been prepared by experts, and have done much good. 

Division of Educational Inquiry—In 1913 Carnegie 
gave the Foundation $1,250,000 for a new purpose: to 
found a Division of Educational Inquiry, which has studied 
mainly in the field of higher education. The result of its — 
investigation has been an illuminating treatment of various 
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aspects of higher education in the Foundation’s annual 
reports. Generalities have no place in its pronouncements. 
It speaks concretely of political influence in state universi- 
ties, sham colleges and degree-mills, college advertising, 
impure athletics, and other dark spots in administration. 
Whenever any institution does anything which tends to 
place it outside the pale of decent collegiate society, it may 
expect to have the story told without varnish by the Car- 
negie Foundation. 

Another service rendered by the Division of Educational 
Inquiry has been the careful study of pension systems for 
teachers everywhere and in all grades of schools, and co- 
Operation with agencies striving to start pension funds for 
teachers. The proposal that the institution employing 
teachers build up a retirement fund for them by with- 
holding a part of their salaries has been bitterly attacked 
as an infringement of individual rights. At this the 
Foundation is not discouraged. It has instigated the in- 
corporation of the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Asso- 
ciation of America, under the laws of New York, for the 
purpose of writing insurance at cost for college teachers 
and research employees. This class is shown by actuarial 
tables to be a preferred risk, but is granted no advantages 
from that fact by the ordinary insurance companies. The 
patronage this Association will enjoy is assured; the 
amount of insurance and annuity protection it has in foree 
is growing rapidly. It also is an important contribution 
to the original purpose stated in the charter of the Founda- 
tion. All expenses of operation have so far been paid from 
the income on $1,000,000 set aside by the Foundation for 
this purpose. 

In the field of educational surveys the Foundation ecar- 
ried out an examination of the school system of Vermont, 
and an appraisal of the facilities for training teachers in 
Missouri. Its voluminous bulletin on Professional Prepara- 
tion of Teachers for American Public Schools, appearing 
in 1920, is probably the most complete study of that kind 
ever made. Its signal achievement, however, will be the 
effect it has had and still is having in toning up the 
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standards of higher education. In this country we have 
sinned grievously under the guise of such terms as ‘‘col- 
lege’’ and ‘‘degree,’’ and the Carnegie Foundation is the 
only means which has been found large enough and free 
enough to do the work of standardization. 

Criticisms.—It has had to suffer extreme denunciation 
in its efforts to do this. It has been stigmatized as a foe 
to religion, because it refused to assist sectarian institu- 
tions. It has been declared an enemy of academic freedom, 
although it has had no direct dealing with the professor 
pensioned, but has acted through his institution. The ex- 
perience of those who have tried to interfere with academic 
freedom is sufficient evidence that if the Board had offended 
in this particular, it would have raised a disturbance far 
greater than has attended any of its operations. Indeed, 
it may seem that the professors are far more likely to be 
protected than hampered in their academic freedom by the 
pensioning power of the Foundation. Its enemies have also 
said that the Foundation has made the pension a bribe to 
the institution to accept the standards of the Foundation. 
This is utterly untrue, since many institutions not approved 
for pensions have accepted and followed the Foundation’s 
standards, a high classification being a stronger asset than 
pension benefits. Another storm of criticism and possibly 
the widest it has yet aroused, followed the publication of 
the Seventeenth Annual Report of the Foundation, which 
in a section entitled ‘‘The Rising Cost of Education’’ 
passed severe strictures upon the general system of public 
education. Still more recently Dr. Pritchett, the president 
of the Foundation, has drawn the fire of the educational 
press by his opposition to the proposed child-labor amend- 
ment to the federal constitution. 

Russell Sage Foundation.—The third foundation we 
shall notice is the Russell Sage Foundation, endowed with 
$10,000,000 by the widow of the great capitalist, whose 
name it bears. Unlike the two foundations already dis- 
cussed in this chapter, it was chartered not by Congress, 
but by the State of New York. Its purpose was indicated 
in the beginning to be the improvement of social and living 
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conditions in the United States. The declaration of so 
general an object was the signal for a flood of suggestions 
as to how it might best proceed to its destination. These 
varied from aid to colleges laboring under financial em- 
barrassment, to the advancement of the anti-vivisection 
crusade. The Foundation therefore shortly announced that 
its aim would be to ‘‘eradicate so far as possible the causes 
of poverty and ignorance,’’ and that the medium of ap- 
proach would be rather through elementary education. 

A survey of its efforts discloses a consistent policy to 
attend to those aspects of elementary education which the 
public school has tended to neglect. For example, it has 
studied certain problems of administration that have been 
generally overlooked. In Ayres’ Laggards in Our Schools 
the Foundation gave the fullest and most exact treatment 
that had ever been given to the phenomena of retardation 
and elimination in the elementary school. Gulick and Ayres’ 
Medical Inspection in Schools, and Hammer’s First Steps 
in Organizing Playgrounds gave needed publicity to two 
other new phases of elementary education. The exact 
measurement of proficiency in different subjects of the ele- 
mentary curriculum has been advantageously studied by 
the Foundation, and the Ayres’ spelling, penmanship, and 
primary reading scales printed as a result have enjoyed 
a wide and favorable usage. The school survey has also 
come in for a large share of attention. Best known of 
those conducted by the Russell Sage Foundation is the 
Springfield (Illinois) Survey of 1914. Members of its 
staff were very prominent in the Cleveland Survey of 
1916, thought by many to have been the most deliberate, 
painstaking, and thoroughly efficient school survey yet 
made. No aid has been extended to any higher institu- 
tions, or other institutions under sectarian control. 

Tn its operations the Foundation has remained singularly 
free from criticism. It has stepped upon the aspirations 
of no one, and consequently has made no enemies. Its 
slight mention in periodical literature is the natural result 
of this lack of friction, and should not induce one to think 
it of slight importance by any means. The sole case in 
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which exception was taken to its conclusions was the com- 
parative study it presented, first in 1912, and again in 
1920, of the school systems of the states and territories, 
with a tentative ranking of them as to their efficiency as 
agencies of public education. 

Other Foundations.—One of the earlier foundations was 
the John F. Slater Fund of $1,000,000 given in 1882 for 
the improvement of industrial education among negroes. 
Earlier still came the Peabody Education Fund of some 
$3,000,000, which was devoted to the establishment of better 
city systems in the South, the organization of state school 
systems, and the training of teachers. The present George 
Peabody College for Teachers at Nashville is one of the 
foremost institutions of its sort in all the South, and is 
the direct outgrowth of the Peabody Education Fund. The 
Phelps-Stokes Fund has recently been responsible for an 
exhaustive report of educational conditions in Africa. This 
report follows naturally from the interest taken by the 
organization in the education of negroes in the United 
States. The Rockefeller Foundation with its great con- 
tribution to medical education, and the Carnegie Institu- 
tion with its broad scientific interests (directed more to 
research than to teaching), the Juillard Musical Founda- 
tion with a principal of over $13,000,000 to encourage the 
further education of promising students in music, the John 
Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation with its purpose 
to promote international understanding through foreign 
scholarships for American students, and the Commonwealth 
Fund with a breadth of interests as varied as the whole 
field of education, are other movements of note, details 
concerning which we may not take space to offer. 

National Education Association—Of the voluntary or- 
ganizations of a national scope the chief is without a doubt 
the National Education Association. In some form or other 
it has existed for nearly seventy years. Prior to 1870 it 
was called the National Teachers Association, For nearly 
all of the next thirty-seven years its name was the National 
Educational Association. Its incorporation became neces- 
sary because bequests and endowments had increased its 
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permanent fund to a large figure, now much over $200,000. 
With these developments its receipts and disbursements 
exceed a third of a million annually. 

The active membership of the Association is composed 
of persons actively engaged in educational work. In other 
words, it is an organization of teachers first of all. This 
appears plainly from a statement of purpose found in its 
charter: ‘‘To elevate the character and advance the in- 
terests of the profession of teaching, and to promote the 
cause of education in the United States.’? Its permanent 
membership grew from about 2,000 to approximately 
10,000 in the twenty years preceding the launching of the 
membership drive of 1918. The drive was launched because 
leaders felt that the membership ought not to be so much 
less than that of the national teaching bodies in other 
great countries. The result of this drive was an emphasis 
on 100 per cent enrollment in many schools and systems, 
which brought an increase of over 30,000 members inside 
of a year, and the attainment of over 150,000 in 1925, thus 
making the ‘‘N. E. A.’’ at present the largest teachers 
organization in the world. The membership fee has been 
increased to $5 for those who wish to. receive the Proceed- 
ings and other publications of the Association, though the 
old fee of $2 gives membership alone. The lower fee is 
paid by a number of institutional members, but it is chiefly 
significant for the number of associate members it draws. 
These usually number several thousand who are not 
teachers, but who take advantage of the low rates and 
pleasant comradeship to make a trip to the section in which 
the annual meeting is held. 

The internal organization of the Association resembles 
in many ways that of other large associations of teachers. 
Over twenty departments have been organized, the majority 
of them corresponding roughly to those usually found in 
state teachers associations. The general association and 
all departments except two meet annually in July. The 
Departments of Superintendence and of Normal Schools 
meet in the winter, usually in February. The attendance 
at this winter meeting was for a time so much smaller that 
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people could conveniently locate those they desired to meet. 
Lately attendance has increased to a large figure, and the 
meeting has necessarily broken up into many sections for 
deliberative purposes. As an educational affair it probably 
already eclipses the summer meeting, though scarcely so 
well attended. The Department of Superintendence has 
been forced to develop considerable machinery for its opera- 
tion, and it enrolls its own membership from among that of 
the general Association, at an additional fee of $5 per 
year. 

The routine business of the Association is principally 
transacted through its Board of Trustees, its Board of 
Directors, and the Executive Committee. Professional 
problems receive attention through the National Council 
of Education, an ‘‘inner wheel’’ which discusses and pro- 
poses to the Association for discussion those topics which 
it regards as timely. Tho Council consists of only 120 
members, elected for six years, half of them by the Board 
of Directors and half by the Council itself. It therefore 
changes slowly, and is well adapted to constructive work 
on problems that cannot be handled in a day or a year. 

One feature of the internal organization which has ex- 
cited wide comment in several consecutive years was the 
nominating committee, which formerly consisted of one 
person from each state and territory, and the District of 
Columbia. It was the practice of this committee to 
nominate only one person for each office to be filled, a 
custom often followed by other organizations of teachers. 
In 1910 for the first time the report of the nominating 
committee was overthrown on the floor of the Association, 
and Supt. Ella Flagg Young of Chicago was substituted 
for the nominee of the committee. New York teachers were 
of great help, for they were present in numbers at the 
meeting, which occurred in Boston. Yet less than a thou- 
sand votes were cast, since no more could crowd into the 
hall where the business session was held. Campaigners for 
the successful candidate gave away nearly a hundred mem- 
berships to persons not entitled to vote, and paid the fees 
thereof from their campaign fund. Discussion on the floor 
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waxed so warm that some of it, including certain remarks 
by the successful candidate, was expunged from the record. 
Mrs. Young was the first woman to be elected president, 
and the movement was a revolt by the women against 
masculine domination. 

In 1912 supporters of Miss Grace Strachan, an assistant 
superintendent from New York City, tried to force her on 
the Association as president at the Chicago meeting. Chicago 
teachers did not codperate to overthrow the report of the 
nominating committee, whereupon the New Yorkers cried 
“‘Bad faith.’’ They alleged that two years before, the 
Chicago delegation had promised to reciprocate. One 
speaker suggested intimidation of Chicago teachers, by say- 
ing, ‘‘It is not fair to ask people to stand up and be counted 
when their superior officers do not want them to be 
counted.’? Entrance of this disagreeable type of politics 
accompanied the determination of the women to gain official 
recognition. This fact caused for a time the prestige of 
the summer meeting to suffer. Many attended with political 
rather than professional purposes. The reorganization of 
the Association, whereby officers and legislation are voted 
by delegates of Tocal organizations, is making it more 
democratic. A packed nominating committee was hardly 
worse than control of the meeting by the teachers of the 
immediate locality in which the gathering was held. 

The work of the Association deserves high commendation, 
taken as a whole. It has frequently sponsored the move- 
ment to establish a national university, and in recent years 
has been hard at work on the program for increased na- 
tional aid to education. The annual volume of Proceedings 
is filled with valuable material. The Journal, issued 
monthly, except July and August, is a good educational 
periodical in the ‘field of administration especially. Most 
of the constructive work is being accomplished through 
the Department of Superintendence and the National Coun- 
cil of Education. The report of the Association’s Com- 
mittee of Ten on Secondary Education in 1892 did more 
to unify secondary education than any other single educa- 
tional act in our history. Exhaustive studies were made 
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of salaries, tenure, and pensions of teachers in 1905, and 
of teachers’ salaries and cost of living in 1913. Better 
salaries, with a minimum of $1,200 per year, and pay for 
twelve months, are receiving attention in the reconstruction 
period. Reports have also been made on taxation as related 
to publie education, and the place of industries in educa- 
tion. The uniform system of reports and records suggested 
by one committee was adopted by the Bureau of Education 
for use in its publications, and is followed generally over 
the country, in order to facilitate comparisons between sys- 
tems. On the content side of the curriculum the Associa- 
tion has not been idle. A syllabus of geometry and an 
investigation of economy of time are two pieces of work 
in that field. The Research Division, organized as a result 
of the recent forward movement of the Association, is issu- 
ing regularly very interesting bulletins on a considerable 
range of subjects, but with the emphasis on school finance. 

National Association of State Universities.—In addition 
to the National Education Association, organizations of a 
varied sort exert a nationalizing influence in education, 
through either their discussions or their publications, or 
both. They affect all divisions of the system. In higher 
education the National Association of State Universities, 
formed in 1895, is one of the foremost. Its annual Transac- 
tions and Proceedings contain most interesting discussions 
. of the problems of such institutions. Among them has been 
\the national university, the college teacher, standards of 
student attainment, requirements for graduation, student 
self-government, funfernities, the best form of boards of 
control, the elimination of polities from university manage- 
ment, and the comparative cost of different university 
departments. To the Association belong all the state 
universities of the country; Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Delaware, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania alone are unrepresented, because in those 
states there is no institution recognized as the state 
university. 

Association of American Agricultural Colleges and 
Experiment Stations.—Somewhat older and scarcely less 
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important is the Association of American Agricultural Col- 
leges and Experiment Stations. It was organized soon 
after the passage of the Hatch Act, and all institutions 
and experiment stations receiving aid under the Morrill 
and Hatch Acts and supplementary legislation are eligible 
to membership. Supervising and codperating federal agen- 
cies, such as the Bureau of Education and the Department 
of Agriculture, are also granted a vote. The problems 
discussed in this body are naturally of a narrower char- 
acter. They bear upon the administration of recent federal 
acts in aid of vocational education, and upon the conduct 
of experiment stations and extension work. 

American Association of University Professors.—A 
young association of singular interest is the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors. It considers mainly ques- 
tions of an intra-mural nature, affecting college teachers 
and teaching. The chief of these has been academic free- 
dom. When a college teacher is dropped against his will 
from the faculty of his institution, he frequently appeals 
to this body for an investigation of his case, on the ground 
that he has been dropped because of the content of his 
teaching, and that freedom of university investigation and 
discussion has therefore been endangered. The investigating 
committee of the Association has reported upon several 
such cases, exonerating the institutions in some instances, 
and administering stinging rebukes in some others. It 
would be an exaggeration to say that the verdict of the 
Association affects particularly the attitude of the people 
of a state or constituency toward their institution if it 
should happen to be condemned. Nor would a board of 
control of an institution be intimidated into revocation of 
an action, if the Association should find against it. But 
it is quite certain that institutions do not wish to place 
themselves in a position where an unfavorable report will 
be returned as to their conduct, and it is also indisputable 
that an unfavorable report on an institution makes it im- 
possible for that institution to draw competent men to its 
faculty for a period of some years. This Association has 
also studied plans of university organization and govern- 
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ment, pensions and annuities for college teachers, and has 
reported upon the project of a national university. Over 
a hundred institutions are now represented in its member- 
ship, which runs into the thousands. 

National Agencies in High-School Education.—In the 
secondary field we have the National Association of Prin- 
cipals of Secondary Schools, the National Association of 
High-School Inspectors and Supervisors, and the great re- 
gional accrediting associations in the North Central, the 
Southern, and the Eastern States. These accrediting asso- 
ciations are codperating closely and exercising enormous 
influence. Some effort has been made to have the list of 
high schools approved in one section, exclusively approved 
in another, but individual colleges balk at this. They are 
not yet ready for so much centralization. 

Professional and Departmental Agencies—In profes- 
sional education the American Medical Association, and 
the more circumscribed American Public Health Associa- 
tion, the Association of American Law Schools, and the 
Land-Grant College Engineering Association are samples 
of the special forces acting toward unification. The various 
sections of the National Education Association are in them- 
selves in effect national organizations. Their contributions 
and their reading membership touch all parts of the coun- 
try. Outside of them are found such bodies as the Ameri- 
ean Physical Education Association, publishing the Ameri- 
can Physical Education Review, the Classical Association 
of the Middle West and the South, which in codperation 
with the classical associations of the New England and the 
Pacific States, publishes the Classical Journal, the National 
Council of Teachers of English, publishing the Hnglish 
Journal, and the American Historical Association, which 
publishes the Historical Outlook (formerly the History 
Teachers Magazine). The purpose of these bodies is suffi- 
ciently indicated by their names. Their respective publica- 
tions, mentioned just above, are excellent mines of informa- 
tion for teachers in those ‘fields, the best that can be found 
anywhere. The Modern Language Association of America 
does not support a periodical, but it publishes its proceed- 
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ings. It has appointed committees on modern language 
instruction whose reports have been given wide publicity 
and exercised a profound influence. Musie teachers, kinder- 
gartners, and commercial schools all have national organiza- 
tions. The National Society for the Study of Education, 
consisting of both college and public-school men, has pub- 
lished meritorious monographs on junior high school, super- 
vised study, minimum essentials of common-school subjects, 
rating of teachers, cost accounting in education, and many 
other topics in its Yearbook. The National Society of 
College Teachers of Education is doing much to unify and 
standardize college practice in the preparation of teachers. 
The National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Edu- 
cation has conducted school surveys and given valuable 
publicity to vocational education. Its efforts are being 
strongly seconded by the Society for the Promotion of 
Engineering Education. The annual meetings of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
modeled on the older British Association, bring together 
many hundreds of scholars in all fields pursuing investiga- 
tion by exact statistical methods. Overlapping somewhat 
into the same field is the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, publishing its well-known bimonthly 
Annals. 

To the societies and associations here listed any number 
might be added, dealing with every phase of education, 
and as truly national in their influence as if they had a 
basis in law or were chartered by the federal government. 
An attempt is being made to correlate the activities of a 
great number of these organizations through the American 
Council on Education, whose publicity work has proven 
very valuable in the form of the Educational Record and 
the several volumes of the Educational Finance Inquiry. 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. From the Biennial Survey of Education, 1918-20, (p. 2), 
learn the tendencies of gifts and bequests in aid of education, 
as to total amounts given and purpose of gift. 

2. When people have money to give to education, do they in 
your section bestow it on public: or on private institutions? 


= 


12. 


13. 
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. Gather information (available in reports of the United States 


Bureau of Education) to show the development of secondary 
education in two Southern and two Northern states chosen 
at random over the last fifteen years. Which have made 
the greater advancement? 


. What colleges in your state have received assistance from 


the General Education Board? On what terms? 


- What is the reputation of American higher institutions 


abroad? (Hducational Record, 7: 11-24.) 


. Define “academic freedom” as used in connection with the 


discussion of the Carnegie Foundation, and show how it may 
be abused. 


. List educational foundations, or private or corporate funds 


set aside for education in your state. 


. Name three other foundations not mentioned in your text, 


and tell briefly what they are doing. 


. To what extent has the National Education Association now 


enlisted the teaching staff of the country? 


. Give the titles of five research bulletins of the National 


Education Association, and prepare an abstract of 150 words 
summarizing one of them. 

Compare the resolutions of the general meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association and of its Department of 
Superintendence for the same year. What subjects do you 
find treated in common? 

From a copy of the Journal of the National Education 
Association endeavor to select material which would be of 
primary interest to elementary teachers, high-school teachers, 
college teachers, principals or superintendents. 

Compare the organization of your own state education asso- 
ciation with that of the national body, and report points 
of similarity and contrast. 


CHAPTER VII 
STATE EDUCATIONAL MACHINERY 


We cannot abandon the consideration of federal control 
of education and pass to a discussion of state systems, with- 
out pausing to locate the division of sovereignty over educa- 
tional matters between the various governmental units in 
the country. The tenth amendment to the federal constitu- 
tion reserved to the states or to the people thereof all 
powers not delegated to the federal government or pro- 
hibited to the states. By this provision the commonwealth 
is made sovereign over education in the United States. As 
we have already observed, the federal government may 
bring many things to pass educationally by the persuasive 
power of money, but its control remains persuasion, not 
compulsion. There is no immediate indication that this 
settlement of the sovereignty over the public schools will 
be altered by either an amendment to the federal constitu- 
tion or a new interpretation of it. 

National Decentralization of Education.—This failure 
to invest the national government with the charge of public 
schools introduces a very sharp contrast between the United 
States and several foreign countries, a contrast which is 
expressed in the general term, centralization. This term 
in any instance indicates that the power of control is 
situated at the center of things governmental; its opposite, 
decentralization, indicates that the sovereignty is not at 
the center, but at the circumference. In the centralized 
state the forces are centripetal; in the decentralized state 
they are centrifugal. Centralization may exist with refer- 
ence to either legislation, or administration, or both. The 
degree of legislative centralization is equal to, usually 
greater than, the degree of administrative centralization, 
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From a national standpoint our education is decentralized, 
because there are forty-eight systems, independent in both 
legislation and administration to a very high degree. The 
English theory has favored a similar distribution of 
sovereignty, though great steps have been taken in the 
direction of centralization in recent years. France furnishes 
the best illustration of a highly centralized system. There, 
even to the minutest details, the fiat of the national 
Minister of Public Instruction regulates practice in every 
corner of the republic. 

Legislative Centralization in the States.—The two terms 
just distinguished are not absolute, only relative. Though 
our education is decentralized when regarded as a national 
issue, it is the exact opposite when regarded from the 
state’s standpoint. The people of the entire commonwealth 
of Mississippi, Maine, or Missouri possess complete sov- 
ereignty over education for and within their respective 
territories. This principle has not been established with- 
out a struggle. Time and again subdivisions of states have 
carried the question to their supreme courts. They have 
contended that the management of education is intrinsically 
an exercise of local sovereignty, that the local schools be- 
long to the people locally, and that the civil subdivisions 
of the state, such as cities or counties, possess sovereignty 
over education within their particular geographical limits. 
Courts in a great many states have expressed themselves 
on this issue, and practically with unanimity. On every 
point the argument for local sovereignty has been over- 
ruled. The legal foundation of the decisions is the proposi- 
tion that the legislative control of education rests with the 
people of the whole state, and that in so far as local units 
exercise sovereignty, they exercise it either by sufferance of 
the central state government, or as a result of its delega- 
tion by the legislature. Local authorities are but creatures 
of the legislature, which may at any time revoke powers 
previously granted. The social foundation of these deci- 
sions is the conviction that education is a concern of the 
state at least, in so far as it is not a national concern, 
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Administrative Centralization. in Progress.—Legislative 
centralization of education in the state government does © 
not carry administrative centralization of the same degree. 
While the proposition of the preceding paragraph may be 
considered as almost an axiom now, administrative cen- 
tralization is not largely practiced in several of the states. 
For example, certification of teachers goes on under a law 
enacted by the legislature, and applicable to the whole 
state; but the administration of that law is entrusted per- 
haps to scores of county and city superintendents. Com- 
pulsory education is set up by another statute of the general 
assembly ; but its meaning is doubtful in the hands of dis- 
trict administrators. 

History of the Movement Toward Centralization.—The 
bitter resistance encountered in establishing legislative cen- 
tralization of public education and in accomplishing that 
degree of administrative centralization which now char- 
acterizes every state more or less, is a most natural out- 
growth of the historical development of American schools. 
We have seen the sporadic, local character of early New 
England education, and have observed how it retained that 
trait as the population spread westward. The development 
of the district, as in Massachusetts, meant decentralization, 
and in time disintegration and deterioration. This tendency 
was first checked in Massachusetts in 1820, and a reverse 
movement soon set in. Something was accomplished before 
the day of Horace Mann, but after his retirement the 
battle-lines swung back and forth for a generation before 
the dispute was decisively settled. Some other states fol- 
lowed by imitation and adaptation many of the reforms 
of Massachusetts. After the Civil War a movement toward 
centralization was very evident in the South too. Vagrancy, 
lack of a dependable labor supply, and lack of capital were 
difficulties which general state effort alone could be de- 
pended upon to surmount. Among the many functions 
given in increasing measure to the administration of central 
officials were various aspects of public-school administra- 
tion. This great movement, rising in the northeastern sec- 
tion and gaining an added impetus from the South, is still 
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upon us. If one glances over the summary of educational 
legislation for the year, he always finds numerous changes 
which gather the power more into the hands of a few 
central executives. The effect of the World War is seem- 
ingly an acceleration of this trend. Modifications in the 
direction of decentralization are not only few, but or- 
dinarily of little importance. 

Effect of CentralizationThe significance and wisdom, 
or unwisdom, of this evolution is a problem of first-rate 
importance. Some of the more suspicicus are already warn- 
ing against a bureaucracy, and many are wondering at 
what point we shall stop. No one can doubt that there 
are dangers as well as virtues in the process. It is clear 
that centralization means unity or uniformity in regard to 
essential matters of common interest. The difficulty is to 
agree on what are matters of common interest, and how 
far we should go in promotion of uniformity to gain our 
point. For example, everyone agrees that some training 
in mathematics ought to be insured by the state to every 
citizen. Accordingly the state enforces a course of study 
or system of examinations to insure this training. To what 
erade or year and to what topics this requirement of uni- 
formity should be extended is an unanswered question. 
Everyone agrees that some control should be exercised by 
the state over the qualifications of all teachers drawing 
public money, but there is a sharp difference of opinion 
as to whether that control should be exercised over the 
qualifications of teachers in private schools. 

Centralization equalizes advantages between children of 
the unit centralized. In a state tremendous inequalities 
usually exist between the children of different sections and 
schools; they exist with respect to every aspect of school 
facilities. One authority remarks that centralization is 
best adapted to a small and homogeneous nation; but he 
might also have said that among such a people it is least 
necessary. Centralization acts as a great leveling agent, 
not by leveling down the high points, but by bringing up 
the low ones. It means the establishment of minimum ad- 
vantages by state authority. These minima strike near the 
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average attainment of the whole state at that time; if they 
strike higher, the authority fixing them will be overthrown. 
The consequence is a rise in the advantages in the backward 
places, and if anything a stronger competition in other 
places to stand a bit above the lowly ‘‘minimum set by 
law.’’ The result can only be a very encouraging rise in 
the average facilities. 

Centralization widens the field for the choice of officials 
or professional servants. Local control frequently means 
administration by ‘‘home talent.’? Home talent on school 
boards or behind the teacher’s desk is a heavy price to pay 
in some localities, not in all. Favoritism and nepotism may 
attend any form of administration, but the opportunities 
and temptations are enhanced in nine eases out of ten by 
decentralization. Conversely, the number of appointed 
officials increases in proportion to centralization, and these 
are often chosen from the best obtainable, irrespective of 
residence, whereas the elected servant must be a local 
person. 

Centralization saves energy and money, because it de- 
creases the number of servants. For example, a hundred 
school boards in a county may be reduced to twenty by com- 
bining districts. The duties of a member of one of the 
twenty boards will be little heavier than those of a member 
of one of the hundred boards, and possibly two-thirds of the 
total who would have been members of the hundred boards 
are entirely freed of responsibility. Sixty county superin- 
tendents may be preparing examination questions for 
teachers. A change of law places the preparation of ques- 
tions in the hands of the state superintendent. The labor 
and expense of preparing and printing fifty-nine sets of 
questions almost disappears. 

Centralization fixes responsibility more closely. From 
congressional government down, the failure to do this in the 
United States is conceded. In municipal government this 
failure has been considered chiefly responsible for gross in- 
efficiency, and in the effort to counteract it, first the commis- 
sion form of government, later the city-manager idea have 
been advanced. In the realm of school affairs, assume a 
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building, unventilated, a breeding place of contagions. 
Who is responsible? the people who refused to vote suffi- 
cient bonds to erect a modern structure? the board who 
accepted the plans? the building committee who recom- 
mended the plans without consulting the superintendent? 
the superintendent who failed to make the board consult 
him? or the architect who drew the floor plans merely to 
get the largest floor space per dollar regardless of hygiene? 
If there is any public enterprise in which so much is at 
stake that every failure must be assigned to and held 
against a guilty party, such an enterprise is public educa- 
tion. A few individuals, with a powerful legal basis and 
solely responsible, can do much if they will; many puny 
officials can as individuals do little, even if they will to do 
much. The disadvantage of their position seems to dis- 
hearten them. 

As a counterpoise to these immense advantages, the op- 
ponents of centralization cite several facts that merit weigh- 
ing. Centralization ignores local needs. A law requiring 
the abandonment of a school which falls below a certain 
enrollment or attendance might be justifiable on general 
grounds, but it might entail great hardship on some chil- 
dren and communities. Laws of statewide application 
regarding transportation would not be equally fair, due to 
differences in climatic conditions, topography of the coun- 
try, or condition of the roads. Some communities have dis- 
tinct problems and needs, which sink to insignificance in 
others. A law requiring Americanization instruction of 
illiterate adults would work well in a great city, but not in 
a rural district with a single illiterate adult. It can readily 
be appreciated that central agencies in administration must 
guard very carefully the exercise of their mandates, or first 
things will not be done first in some places. 

The enthusiasm of the common man for education is an 
outstanding feature of the American mind. Our belief in 
education does not have to be forced by a hand a hundred 
miles away. Education of the people is our great national 
religion, if we have one. Our individual faith in it is 
expressed in the interest with which the progress of our 
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children is followed. Local pride may be aroused in more 
ways than one, but not more strongly in any manner than 
by the institution which stands closest to the life of the ris- 
ing generation. That burning interest in popular educa- 
tion which actuated the Vanes, Bradfords, and other early 
settlers in their philanthropies for schools at their own 
doors, is tremendously potent to-day. It is a power for the 
development of public education which no school adminis- 
trator is willing to spare at any price. Centralization may 
proceed along certain lines, but it must not reach a point at 
which the people will cease to think of the schools as theirs 
to support and to plan for. Emulation between local dis- 
tricts is the most powerful string on which to pull for 
inereased facilities; to spare it entirely would indeed be 
foolish. 

Extreme advocates of centralization are quite oblivious 
of the manner in which most improvements in education 
have come about. The trail is blazed here or there by a 
school which has the courage and direction to experiment 
wisely, to tread new paths, while its contemporaries talk 
discouragingly or disparagingly of the project. A highly 
centralized system decreases, and it may practically destroy 
experimentation; the substitute it offers is mechanical 
routine. How can people be made alike and not be made 
mechanical? The problem presents a paradox. People 
eannot be made exactly alike without becoming purely 
mechanical. Here lies another pit around which the forces 
of centralization must steer with care. The French system 
is often referred to as one beautiful to survey, perfect in its 
movements as a battalion on parade, but lacking in life. 

Growing Constitutional Provisions for Education.—The 
bases of educational and all other machinery for each state 
are usually laid in the constitution. We have earlier seen 
something of the attention given to schools in the funda- 
mental law of certain of the original states. It now is time 
to observe the tendency along that line in the constitutions 
of recent years and of the present. The earlier provisions 
were comparatively brief. Five states framed constitutions 
between 1815 and 1820. If we compare their educational 
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provisions With those of the same states to-day, we find that 
the constitutions of Indiana and Connecticut now give 
approximately 50 per cent more space to education than 
their constitutions of a century ago. Alabama’s provisions 
on this point have increased twenty times, and Mississippi’s 
about thirty times, while the Illinois Constitution of 1818 
did not mention education at all. Such is by no means true 
of the present constitution of Illinois. If we take for a see- 
ond comparison the eight states framing new constitutions 
between 1863 and 1868, we find that four of them now have 
constitutions in which educational provisions are from 50 
to 700 per cent longer than fifty years ago, while the other 
four have made very little change. This same fact is made 
very prominent by another sort of comparison. Taking the 
educational provisions in the constitutions of the original 
states and in the constitutions of the thirteen last admitted 
to the Union, we find that the average for the former is 6.6 
running inches of print, and for the latter 22.1 inches.? 
It is clear that as the years have passed there has been a 
disposition to pack the constitutions with provisions affect- 
ing education. 

Distrust of the ability of future generations to conduct 
their affairs has not only induced states to increase their 
constitutions out of all proportion, but it has caused many 
petty details to make their way in beside the more funda- 
mental principles. A hundred years ago platitudes were 
numerous, such as ‘‘ Knowledge and learning generally dif- 
fused through a community being essential to the preserva- 
tion of a free government’’; now the features of adminis- 
trative machinery are specified instead. Suppose that one 
compares the constitution of Arizona with that of Massachu- 
setts, New York, or New Jersey, as to the provisions affect- 
ing the chief school officer of the state. In the last three 
states mentioned the constitution does not even refer to such 
an officer, but that of Arizona establishes such an official, 
prescribes his term, mode of election, qualifications, and 
salary. Lengthy constitutional treatment of such matters 
does not make for centralization, for some of the most highly 

1U. S. Bureau of Education, 1915, Bulletin No. 47. 
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centralized state school systems are little mentioned in their 
constitutions. The main effect,of this custom is to hamper 
progress. To illustrate, sentiment has ripened in two or 
three states for the abolition of the elective state superin- 
tendent, but the office was found to be intrenched in the 
constitution. A legislature would willingly have made the 
change, but the forces for advancement were not strong 
enough to put on a campaign to amend the constitution. 
Amendments are common nowadays, it is true, and seem to 
be comparatively easy to secure. But anybody seeking 
reformation would far sooner try to convert a legislature 
than the electorate of a state. 

The State Educational Officer—New York was the first 
state to have a state school officer, but the first continuous 
office of the kind was established by Michigan in 1829. 
The example of the Massachusetts State Board of Educa- 
tion in engaging Horace Mann as its secretary in 1837 
exerted a great deal of influence. Since before the Civil 
War it has been customary for every state to have as its 
central educational figure an official variously styled 
‘superintendent of public instruction,’’ ‘‘superintendent 
of education,’’ ‘‘state superintendent of schools,’’ ‘‘super- 
intendent of public schools,’’ and ‘‘commissioner of educa- 
tion.’’ Two other titles oceur in one state each, but the 
ones mentioned first and last are those on which attention 
should be centered. A ‘‘superintendent of public instruc- 
tion’’ is found in every section of the country except New 
England, and exists in over three-fifths of the states. A 
“‘commissioner of education’’ is found to-day in twelve 
states, and the number is increasing slowly. 

His Selection.—The state school officer is elected by the 
people in thirty-four states, appointed by the governor in 
six, and chosen by the state board of education in eight. 
These modes of selection are listed in what is believed to be 
the reverse order of their merit, if they be evaluated from 
the standpoint of their effectiveness in securing efficient 
professional servants. On the other hand, it isnot customary 
to elect by popular vote the state health officers, the com- 
missioner of insurance, the state tax commission, or any 
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other officer or body charged with the performance of a 
technical duty. We may explain this inconsistency by 
showing that the state school office is much older than these 
other departments of the state, and that the constitution of 
each office reveals the political theory dominant at the time 
of its establishment. In the earlier day it was inconceivable 
that any person could hold office without the votes of his 
peers. But the schools suffer just the same. Popular elec- 
tion of state superintendents injects partisanship into school 
affairs, makes the choice come from a special section of the 
state in order to constitute a ticket that will ‘‘run well’’ 
everywhere, and occasionally induces both parties to throw 
the office as a sop to the suffragette vote. There is no. 
objection to the election of women to such a position, but 
the disqualification of all men from candidacy, because they 
are men, is evil. If some office must be given the women to 
lend the ticket strength, the school interests would be glad 
to see some office other than the state superintendency made 
the subject of barter. Illinois has taken away a little of 
the ultra-political by placing the election of state super- 
intendent every four years in the November midway bhe- 
tween presidential elections. Another state officer or two 
are elected at the same time, but partisan feeling does not 
run so high as in presidential years. We should also fall a 
bit short of the truth, were we not to point out that in 
spite of its elective character, this office in some states has 
attained at times a dignity that placed it well above ordi- 
nary politics. 

Term of Office.—The term of the state school officer is 
two years in about fifteen states, and four years in about 
twenty-five others. That is to say, his term is the same as 
that of the general elective state officers. Other terms are 
found, ranging all the way from one year up to six, and 
five states have officers who serve indefinitely. Two states, 
Alabama and Kentucky, prohibit re-election, and New 
Mexico permits re-election but once. In some other states 
where there is no legal barrier, a third term is unheard of. 
Hence many of these officials change every four years or 
oftener. The effect of such a system is evident. The pow- 
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ers of a state school official are in many ways advisory, and 
to exercise such powers to any advantage one must have 
an extensive personal acquaintance which shall serve to win 
him the confidence of his profession over the state. But 
with an average term of little better than five years, in- 
cluding re-elections, the typical state superintendent barely 
comes to the climax of his personal touch with his field by 
the conclusion of his term. Within this period he has been 
re-elected or has stood for re-election. His energies have 
been sapped by political maneuvers, and his activities modi- 
fied by their possible political consequences. 

Qualifications—By virtue of his position among the 
elective state officers, the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion has the usual Jeffersonian and Jacksonian democratic 
standards to meet. Citizenship or the right of suffrage is 
specified in several states, and probably to be inferred in 
all where the office is elective. Much the same emphasis is 
placed upon citizenship of the United States as of the state 
in which one is a candidate. About a dozen states stipulate 
from two to five years residence in the state before election, 
and about as many set a minimum age of twenty-five or 
thirty. Three states still require that the office be held by 
a male, but this discrimination cannot long continue. Two 
states disqualify any person who is interested in any book- 
publishing or book-selling company. Eliminating from 
consideration those which make formal requirements with 
no meaning, such as ‘‘trained and experienced educator,’’ 
a person of ‘‘high educational standing,’’ or one of ‘‘liter- 
ary and scientific attainments,’’ only a dozen states remain 
with qualifications which might be called really profes- 
sional. | 

This handful which have made a serious attempt to bar 
out persons whose sole qualification is their ability to get 
votes, have relied principally upon three tests: (1) posses- 
sion of a teacher’s certificate of high grade, (2) graduation 
from a reputable higher institution, and (3) an experience 
of three to five years in teaching or supervisory work. 
Each of these standards is very fitting, but perhaps the sec- 
ond and third are more so than the first. As long as the 
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position must remain in polities the advisability of requir- 
ing more than graduation from an institution for the 
preparation of teachers, and three years in supervisory 
work, is doubtful. That much, however, helps. The per- 
sonal and executive element is so important that fitness ean- 
not be insured by writing down a category of requirements. 
We can employ the method of exclusion by ‘categorical 
qualifications so as practically to guarantee a successful 
teacher in a room of typical children, but we cannot be so 
certain of its effect in securing a person of the ability to 
direct the school organization of a state. It does operate to 
reduce measurably the uncertainties of a system that is un- 
satisfactory at its best. 

Salary.—It may well be said of Americans, that poor 
as is the public service they are willing to tolerate, they are 
not willing to pay an exorbitant price for it. Some years 
ago the headmaster of an English ‘‘publie school’’ for a 
few hundred boys received a much larger stipend than any 
educational official in the United States. Our state school 
officers are meagerly paid, the more so, one grants, consider- 
ing the poor tenure and the cost of securing the office to 
begin with. In three-fourths of the states, from one to 
twenty city superintendents were receiving a larger salary 
in 1913 than the superintendent of the schools of the whole 
state; and it is improbable that the situation is any better 
to-day, despite the liberal increases of the post-war period. 
The salaries of the latter are often prescribed by law, or, 
worse still, set by the constitution. 

Powers and Duties.—The powers or duties of the state 
school office may readily be divided for the most part into 
some four classes. The first of these is administrative, and 
is well illustrated by the duty to apportion school moneys 
to counties according to their reported school population, 
or to make an annual report of a statistical character. 
This duty is not technical in its nature, and demands no 
more skill than is possessed by any person of normal capacity 
and education. <A second class of functions is the judicial. 
Instances of this occur in the laws of many states, author- 
izing the state superintendent to hand down opinions or 
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rulings relative to the school law, or to decide controversies 
involving the contract ofa teacher. The term judicial is 
here used in its common sense. The discharge of such a 
duty involves a sense of equity, a poise of mind, and the 
wisdom to surround one’s self with reliable legal advice. A 
third class of duties is the inspectorial. It is well illustrated 
by the power often assigned to inspect schools of the vari- 
ous grades, and to standardize them by accrediting them, 
classifying them, and granting them financial aid. Unlike 
the administrative and judicial duties, this kind requires a 
technical knowledge of the approved methods for testing 
educational excellence. Moreover, in its performance the 
inspector is cold and impersonal, does not regard the indi- 
viduality of teacher or pupil, is wholly unconcerned with 
methods, but confines his attention to outcomes of educa- 
tional processes, regardless of the means by which they are 
attained. The fourth class of duties is the supervisory. 
The supervisor, like the inspector, has a technical task to 
perform, and must be professionally prepared for it; but 
unlike the inspector, he assumes toward his task a personal 
attitude. He is interested in the methods that are used, and 
in their efficiency. He is concerned with their improve- 
ment. But the supervisor cannot improve instruction 
without treating each member of his professional force as 
an individual problem. The process of improvement is car- 
ried on very differently according to the temperament of the 
supervised. This side of the state superintendent’s duty is 
apparent in a common legal provision, to the effect that 
“The state superintendent of schools shall have general 
supervision of all the public schools of the state, of all 
county and city superintendents of the state, and of all 
county and district boards of education.”’ 

Though the large proportion of the chief state school 
officials of the country have all these classes of powers and 
duties, and though hardly any have functions that cannot 
readily be classified under one or another of the four head- 
ings, their offices are by no means endowed with equal 
powers. The vast difference that exists is shown by a com- 
parison of three states that exhibit the two extremes and 
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the mean, with reference to some of the more significant 
functions. 


Power of chief school officer in 


“ New South - 

Function York Dakota Ole 

Certification of teachers............. Complete Large Small 
Approval of plans for school buildings Large Large Lacking 

Judicial powers of final jurisdiction... Complete Small Small 

Inspection and supervision........... Complete Large Large 
es chersveinsblbUtesic. ce ctr acne eie Complete Large Lacking 
Enforcement of compulsory attendance. Large Small Lacking 


Other powers and duties might be added, but the general 
impression would be the same. New York illustrates the 
most highly centralized school administration in the United 
States; Ohio is one of the weakest ; South Dakota represents 
the administration of medium strength. To even the weak- 
est state administrations many general powers are given, 
but their exercise is concurrent or advisory, and this to a 
ereat extent deprives the law of meaning. General super- 
vision, for example, might mean much, but by itself it 
means very little. 

Office Help.—Aside from the usual force of deputies 
and clerks, the chief state school office is likely to have 
inspectors of the various kinds of schools, secondary, ele- 
mentary, and rural or consolidated. The number of these 
depends largely on the function of the state office in dis- 
tributing aid to approved schools. Special supervisors of 
various types of training, such as manual training, normal 
training, agriculture, home economics, or instruction of 
deaf mutes and blind, are also found. New York easily 
leads in size and differentiation of its inspectorial force. 
The statistician is being added to many offices to facilitate 
research in either administrative or methodological fields. 
The increase in both professional and clerical members of 
the staff has been phenomenal since 1915. 

Contrast of Superintendent and Commissioner.—Our 
discussion of the state superintendent may close with a brief 
comparison of him and the officer who seems destined to 
sueceed him. Speaking in a large way, the state superin- 
tendent and the commissioner of education are diametrically 
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opposed. The former is generally elected by popular vote; 
the latter is always appointed. The former enjoys an 
average tenure of between five and six years; the latter 
remains in the office an average of over ten years, exclusive 
of the cases of Idaho and Wyoming, where because of the 
retention of the elective state superintendency the com- 
missionership has not been given a fair chance to function. 
The only opportunity to make a career of state school ad- 
ministration comes with the commissioner, for only under 
appointment do we ‘find in the past fifty years a state school 
officer being called from one state to another to continue the 
same type of work. In one or two cases the commissioner 
has been chosen from within the state as the result of legal 
interpretation or provincialism, but generally he has been 
selected as the best individual available from anywhere for 
the salary offered. Several of the smallest states are among 
those that have installed a commissioner, but his salary in 
the twelve states where he is found still averages about 
60 per cent higher than that paid to state superintendents. 
While most states fix the salary of the superintendent by 
statute or constitution, the commissioner’s salary in some 
cases is not fixed by statute at all, but by the body appoint- 
ing him. In one state a means of circumventing the law has 
been found, and the commissioner receives $4500 more than 
the statute authorizes. With the more professional char- 
acter of the office of commissioner in these various respects 
has gone a great development of power. Wide discretion- 
ary power, in the hands of an individual fitted to exercise 
it, is the guiding principle in commissionerships of educa- 
tion. This change from a political to a professional char- 
acter in the state school office will be attended, in fact 
already has been attended, by some backsets, but it is stead- 
ily gaining ground, and in a few years will be generally 
accepted. 

State Board of Education.—Logical treatment would 
have directed that before discussing the commissioner, we 
describe the state board of education, the source from which 
he is to derive his office and powers in all probability. 
However, the historical order will be followed. The state 
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superintendency developed before the state board, which 
still is lacking in any effective form in a half dozen states. 
It exhibits a sharp contrast to the state superintendency in 
that, the country over, it fails to conform to a type. For 
example, in New York it is elected by the legislature; in 
Rhode Island it is ex-officio and elected by the legislature; 
in Virginia it is ex-officio and elected by the upper house 
of the legislature; in Michigan it is ex-officio and popularly 
elected. In the majority of the remaining states it is partly 
ex-officio and partly appointed by the governor, while the 
rest look with about equal favor on purely ex-officio boards 
and boards wholly appointed by the governor. The ap- 
pointive members are sometimes given qualifications which 
limit the choice of the governor closely, as when one must 
be chosen from among the county superintendents, another 
from among the city superintendents, and two from facul- 
ties of normal schools, asin South Dakota. The upper house 
of the legislature must sometimes ratify the choice of the 
governor. The state superintendent is the most common 
ex-officio member, and the governor comes next. 

The state board of education varies in size from three to 
thirteen members, but the type is from five to nine, though 
the very satisfactory board of New York has twelve mem- 
bers. Strictly ex-officio boards tend to be smaller than the 
appointive ones. Where state officers are among the ex- 
officio members, the term is short, but where institutional 
heads are so honored, the term is longer. New York’s large 
board again presents an unusual case, for its members serve 
twelve years, and change at the rate of one per year. The 
typical term of state boards is four to six years, with only 
a minority retiring at one time. 

In its functions the state board defies description. In 
Nebraska it governs normal schools only. In Iowa and 
Montana it controls all public higher institutions. In Wis- 
consin and South Dakota it has to do only with the admin- 
istration of the Smith-Hughes Act, vocational rehabilita- 
tion, and the distribution of state aid for vocational educa- 
tion. In a few states, however, corresponding somewhat 
closely to those in which a commissionership has been cre- 
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ated, the state board has been awarded general supervision 
and control of the greater part of all grades of the educa- 
tional system of the state. In these cases its first duty 
usually is the appointment of the commissioner, who acts 
as its executive officer. It approves his policies wisely con- 
ceived, and in law possesses those liberal powers which the 
commissioner himself in large part actually exercises. This 
is doubtless the kind of board which is destined to come 
everywhere within a short time, though it may be realized 
more slowly than the change from superintendency to com- 
missionership. 

In the discharge of this large duty the board will main- 
tain toward the commissioner substantially the relation of 
a district board of education toward its local superintend- 
ent of schools. To discharge that function the state board 
will conform to certain general criteria recognized as lead- 
ing to efficiency. It will consist usually of from five to nine 
members, serving terms of five or six years, the membership 
changing gradually enough to assure conservative altera- 
tions in policy. By students of school administration it will 
scarcely be thought necessary that members of the state 
board of education be added to the long list of officers 
already due to be passed upon by the voter on election day. 
The governor may safely appoint with the consent of the 
upper house, but he should also have the unconditional right 
to fill vacancies that occur during the time the legislature is 
not in session. Removal should be possible only upon im- 
peachment charges regularly sustained. <A clause requiring 
that not over half the members at any time be of one 
political faith is wisdom. There are some who still will 
prefer to see the board popularly elected. But the fre- 
queney with which vacancies occur on such boards in prac- 
tice is a good reason for leaving the whole selection, vacan- 
cics and regular appointments, in the hands of the governor, 
with the legislature participating as above indicated. The 
membership must be kept full, or danger of bossism 
results. 

Others may desire that the board be constituted ex-officio. 
Ex-officio members must. be either professional or political, 
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or selected from both classes. Few will advise that state 
officers, chosen on partisan tickets, be included. The pro- 
posal for ex-officio membership then resolves itself into a 
question whether the board should be lay or professional 
in character. The present custom leans strongly toward 
lay boards. The board is solely lay in about a fourth of the 
States, and the state superintendent is the only professional 
member in about ten more. The argument for professional 
members is that they represent important elements in the 
state educational situation, which the commissioner might 
overlook or weigh imperfectly. But there is also the danger 
that they may act like aldermen in a city council, represent- 
ing certain interests to the exclusion of all else. In that 
ease they promise to introduce contention into the affairs 
of the board. Lay members are less likely to hamper the 
commissioner on the assumption that they themselves pos- 
sess technical information on the problems that arise. So 
far as professional interests deserve to be consulted, they 
can be consulted by the commissioner on the outside, A 
combination of lay and professional, with lay members in 
the majority, appeals to many as a good arrangement. It 
should be observed, however, that such is likely to result, 
even if the law does not establish any qualification. The 
requirement is a board of intelligent citizens, acting in an 
advisory capacity to the commissioner. 

State Board of Examiners Absorbed.—A cog in state 
machinery still found in a few commonwealths is the state 
board of examiners. Its name defines its function, a fune- 
tion appropriate enough to the state department of educa- 
tion, as will be pointed out later, but not one that should 
be independent of or a side issue from the office of the com- 
missioner. In fact, certification is one ofthe most respon- 
sible functions he must assume. In fulfilling it he should 
have the right to call to his aid an able corps of assistants, 
regular or special. But in the definite organization of 
things educational, there is no room for a semi-autonomous 
body to be floating about. The state board and the commis- 
sioner should be in full control of centralized state func- 


tions relative to schools. 
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Control of Higher Institutions With a few exceptions 
the states have developed additional machinery to govern 
their higher institutions. In this connection four main 
questions arise: (1) the necessity of machinery separate 
from that for the educational system in general, (2) the 
creation of one institution or several, (3) the creation of 
one board or several, and (4) the character of the board 
with reference to elective or appointive, and salaried or 
unsalaried members. 

Need of Separate Boards to do This——A sufficient 
reason for special boards for higher institutions is the fact 
that such have existed from the inception of higher institu- 
tions. Public colleges and universities followed the example 
of private ones. Some public higher institutions preceded 
by years the development of public secondary schools. Ma- 
chinery was worked out for each part of the system as it 
came into being. Institutions will be unwilling in most 
eases to give up their separate boards for other boards with 
much larger jurisdiction ; and the older the institution, the 
greater will be its unwillingness. A proper adjustment of 
all parts of the state system to each other is essential, but it 
is possible to secure this without abolishing the separate 
boards for higher institutions. A few stipulations as to 
entrance policies will bring high schools and colleges into 
mutual adjustment, in so far as they have not already 
effected it through reciprocal visitation and conference. It 
is utterly foolish to speak of a state’s higher institutions as 
permanently out of harmonious relation to its secondary 
schools. State lines are so easy to cross educationally that 
no institution would undermine its influence by refusing to 
meet its natural feeders, the secondary schools of its own 
state. In a state with several higher schools, the abolition 
of the boards of all such in order to consolidate their func- 
tions in the hands of a state board and its commissioner 
savors slightly of the abolition of the local boards of high 
schools for a similar reason. The state board of education 
should have the power to integrate the parts of the state 
system, but after that there is abundant room for the 
boards of the colleges, universities, and normal schools to 
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work on their own problems. In a sparsely settled state 
with one or at most two institutions the situation is altered, 
and the state board of education might handle the whole 
responsibility satisfactorily. But there is evident no strong 
tendency to deprive the higher institutions of their govern- 
ing boards. 

One vs. Several Higher Institutions—aA burning ques- 
tion in several states has been the adjustment to each other 
of the two or more public higher institutions of the state. 
As a mere accident, some states, of which Iowa is an illus- 
tration, permitted as many as three higher institutions to 
develop without any reference to each other. These all 
served the commonwealth well, they prospered at the hands 
of the legislature, their alumni became numerous and in- 
fluential, their respective administrations sought wider 
fields of usefulness, and proceeded to widen their scope as 
rapidly as their funds allowed, and even faster sometimes 
than their funds justified. A widened field of activity was 
an excellent argument for increased appropriations. But 
in time it became clear that these institutions were compet- 
ing for funds in the legislature and for students in the field. 
The call for appropriations became so considerable that in 
their attempts at justification of their requests before legis- 
lative committees, governing boards and executive officers 
revealed an excessive amount of duplication. The federal 
government had codperated with the state to build up a eol- 
lege of agriculture and mechanic arts, but it now appeared 
that a university, founded to provide for other professional 
undertakings, had developed a college of engineering as a 
natural outgrowth and application of its departments of 
physics and chemistry. A normal school, founded to fit 
teachers for the rural and elementary schools, in a day when 
high schools were small and scattered, had grown until it 
was fittin; teachers for junior high schools, and then for 
senior high schools, thus invading a field in which the uni- 
versity had interested itself. The university perhaps had 
begun to prepare teachers for the high schools, and then 
advanced not unnaturally to the preparation of superin- 
tendents and principals, thus forming an entering wedge 
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for the offering of courses mainly adapted to prospective 
teachers in elementary schools. Home economics had de- 
veloped under federal patronage at the college of agricul- 
ture and mechanic arts, but the hundreds of women at the 
university desired and deserved some service, so a large and 
expensive department in that field had developed at two 
schools, with the normal school or teachers college trailing 
close behind, on the ground that the preparation of teachers 
even for elementary schools required provision of that sort. 
Ambitious commercial clubs exercised their efforts with 
reasonable success to secure state normals for their com- 
munities, and thus schools multiplied until a situation de- 
veloped which involved much duplication in administrative 
expense, in costly equipment, and in instruction. 

To eradicate this waste of money, as it usually is termed, 
proposals have been made that institutions of small attend- 
ance and showing a high cost per student enrolled, be com- 
bined with larger institutions of the same state. In one 
state it was shown that the public would be financially 
ahead to transport to another state every student attending 
one of their institutions, to pay his transportation expenses 
both ways, to place him in a similar institution of equally 
high standing, and defray his room and board for the year. 
But the costly institution has not been abandoned. Its 
alumni oppose the change, because the shibboleths around 
which college loyalty runs will die with the change of cam- 
pus and buildings, and the merging of the faculties of the 
two schools. The locality where the costly institution is 
placed opposes the change for educational and mercenary 
reasons. Emphasis is to be placed on mercenary reasons as 
the principal root of the interest of some college towns in 
their local institution. There is no reason to anticipate that 
many public institutions will be merged, even where they 
plainly ought to be. Private institutions merge from time 
to time, but it is almost always under dire financial duress. 

The mere fact that one institution appears to be more 
costly than another is no conclusive argument for a change 
in location or for the desertion of a plant. Different depart- 
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ments of the same institution reveal marked differences in 
costs. The mere fact that two institutions are teaching 
freshman English is not a valid criticism. Many courses 
are taken by so large a number that but little saving could 
be effected by offering them at one institution only. For 
advanced courses with small enrollment and for those that 
involve expensive equipment or technical libraries, the case 
is entirely different. A recent terminology differentiates 
“‘major’’ and ‘‘service’’ lines. The effect of this, for ex- 
ample, would be to permit home economics to be taught as 
a subsidiary or ‘‘service’’ subject in all state institutions 
where many young women are enrolled, but to confine it as 
a research or primary line of study to one institution, which 
would speak of it as a ‘‘major’’ line of instruction. The 
problem of duplication is to be solved by unity of policy for 
a state in higher education rather than by a unity of insti- 
tutions. 

The distribution of institutions over a state instead of 
their centralization at one point, has an advantage in bring- 
ing more people within the real influence of the institutions. 
Reference is had to that narrow zone, comprising not much 
over a county, which feels the life of an institution by mere 
proximity. Young people attend it and virtually live at 
home. The people see its plant, and observe its life to some 
extent. Six institutions instead of one, means six such zones 
instead of a single but slightly larger zone. The degree to 
which college attendance is local, as shown by the studies of 
the General Education Board, is evidence enough that the 
four higher institutions of such a state as Indiana have a 
greater total attendance than any single institution in such 
a state could have with similar location. The easier access 
to institutions where there are several has one adverse 
effect: it causes many students to choose the closest institu- 
tion, whether it gives what they desire or not. Montana 
has sought to obviate this by reimbursing all students of 
state institutions for their transportation expenses above 
$5 per year for one round trip to the institution of their 
choice. This is a material aid, but most students expect to 
return to their homes oftener than once a year, 
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One Board or Several for Higher Institutions.—Because 
of the practical impossibility of abandoning an institution, 
several states have tried to introduce a coherent plan among 
their higher institutions by placing all under one board. 
Kansas, Florida, Iowa, Montana, and others have tried this 
method. It is expected to prevent duplication and save in 
cost of administration. Where the board has gone freely 
ahead as in some states, serious duplication still exists; 
where the board has tried in some other cases to plan 
logically for the development of the different institutions 
along ‘‘major’’ and ‘‘service’’ lines, the people have shown 
that they are not ready to substitute a comprehensive and 
economical plan for college loyalty and the interests of 
localities. The removal of unhealthful, undignified compe- 
tition between institutions before the legislature has been 
promised by the supporters of the idea of a single well- 
balanced board. They have been able to show some results. 
Higher educational interests represented by a single board 
make a sound well-balanced bid for support from the legis- 
lature. Presidents and faculties are less in evidence in or 
about lobbies, and more in evidence in and about their own 
offices and classrooms. Under one board there is less 
tendency to adverse criticism of an institution by its com- 
petitors, who realize that every dollar the other institution 
receives means one dollar taken probably from their own 
appropriations. Yet this does not keep the executives of 
the institutions altogether away from the legislature, and it 
certainly does not prevent rival bodies of alumni from pre- 
senting their cases to the lawmakers. Some leading uni- 
versity executives are much in favor of distinct boards for 
the different institutions, because such boards will number 
among their members many alumni, persons with a strong 
interest in the prosperity of the institutions, and a definite 
loyalty to them. Such boards are more ageressive in their 
attitude toward the legislature, and by virtue of their rela- 
tion to one institution only are less inclined to interfere 
with the functions of the college executives. 

A single board of intelligent men sees in truer parsroctive 
the needs of each school, it is said. Legislators, left to 
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partisan agitation conducted by alumni and commercial 
clubs, and threats of political influence, fail too many times 
to attain any due sense of the value to the state of different 
types of higher education. In the Mississippi Valley, with 
its dominant agricultural interests, there has for years been 
difficulty to keep some other professional departments alive. 
No matter what requests come from the college of agricul- 
ture, they are granted, because, as it is carved over the 
entrance to the main building of a state college of agricul- 
ture, ‘‘The wealth of Illinois is in her soil.’’ Can one board 
more fairly present to the legislature the importance of 
legal, medical, normal, agricultural, technical, and general 
education ? Mony. ink So. 

Without any general agreement among executives of 
higher education as to whether one board or more than one 
should manage the various educational institutions of the 
state, there is a clear movement toward the single board, 
not only for the educational institutions, but for all the 
charitable, penal, and educational institutions of a state. 
North Dakota in 1919 embarked on this excessive form of 
dangerous centralization. South Dakota and New Mexico 
voted it down in 1920. Theoretically, at least, there is little 
in common between the management of a penitentiary and 
that of a university. By analogy other unrelated depart- 
ments of the state might just as well be jumbled together. 

Elective vs. Appointed Boards.—As to the constitution 
of governing boards of higher institutions, two policies are 
in vogue, and between the two no clear-cut choice can yet 
be made. ‘The advocates of the ‘‘short ballot’’ wish the 
boards to be appointed, either by the governor without 
restraint, or by the governor with ratification by the upper 
house of the legislature. Those who favor more of popular 
participation desire popular election. Under either plan 
a few ex-officio members are likely to be found. Of these 
the state superintendent is the most likely and most appro- 
priate. Most of the boards which have suffered grave criti- 
cism in recent years have been appointed ones. Among 
these are the boards of the state universities of Kentucky, 
New Mexico, Wisconsin, Utah, and Texas, the board of the 
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Colorado School of Mines, and the Oklahoma State Board 
_ of Education in charge of the university and the normal 
schools. The unseating of president and professors who 
have incurred ill-will, the tendency to infringe on academic 
freedom of instructors, the desire to appoint political favor- 
ites to educational positions for which they are notoriously 
unfitted, the threat to close institutions by withholding ap- 
propriations, and interference with strictly intra-mural pro- 
fessional functions, such as the assignment of grades to 
students, are some of the forms of abuse that have arisen. 
Bad boards will sometimes be suffered under any form of 
choice. Two out of three appointive boards in one state 
work excellently ; the third chooses a new president oftener 
than once in two years and interferes maliciously with his 
functions in many ways. Texas and Oklahoma are favorite 
illustrations of the evil influence that politicians seek to 
exert upon an appointive board, but the governors of those 
states met with so swift and severe retribution that their 
example is not likely to be imitated soon. Both cases reveal 
the danger of investing in the governor the power of remov- 
ing board members. The fundamental question is whether 
after all there has evolved that lofty conception of public 
office that elevates it above the thought of private pelf. 
While the ideals of public trusteeship in office remain low 
among the citizenship of a state, abuses are bound to arise 
under any system. At its basis the problem is one of edu- 
cating people to better ideals in public life. 

Intra-mural Powers of Boards.—No little friction has 
arisen in the past twenty years over the internal administra- 
tion of higher institutions. The possible factors to be con- 
sidered are the legislature, the regents or trustees, the presi- 
dent, the deans, the faculty collectively, and the faculty in- 
dividually. The American Association of University Pro- 
fessors has stood rather for the French or German concep- 
tion of university administration, under which the faculty 
has exercised wide control. The democratic auspices under 
which our state institutions operate would hardly permit an 
approach to full faculty control except by delegation of 
powers from the board of trustees, though several states 
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permit a number of the board to be selected by alumni; 
and the reliance of private institutions upon the moral and 
financial support of alumni has compelled them to give a 
large voice to the alumni group as compared with the fac- 
ulty. In practice the governing boards of both classes of 
institutions in the United States have conferred vast dis- 
cretion upon the president, chancellor, or provost, as he may 
be called. In our entire institutional mechanism, educa- 
tional and otherwise, there is probably no individual who 
can be more autocratic than a college president, if he wishes 
to be. While it is true that power occasionally is misused 
by ,college executives, it is almost wholly in the field of 
appointments; and the general influence of such a body as 
the American Association of University Professors will re- 
duce to a minimum any abuse. A survey of the tenure of 
college teachers leads to the conclusion that in general it is 
too certain rather than too uncertain, and that most presi- 
dents are very reluctant to produce unrest in their faculties 
by unjustified dismissals or unmerited promotions. Within 
a few years some progress may be made toward a standard 
or conventional distribution of powers between the parties 
concerned in college administration, but up to the present 
conditions are chaotic. 

Infrequency of Salaried Boards.—The demands placed 
upon some boards of higher institutions have resulted in a 
salary being fixed. Usually members have only their ex- 
penses, though in a few states a per diem of moderate 
amount is allowed for time on publie duty. South Dakota 
is an exception, in that each member of its board of control 
for seven higher institutions receives an annual salary of 
$1000. This is thought to be warranted by the larger 
amount of business that must come before the board in its 
dealings with the several institutional heads, and the neces- 
sity of protracted absences by its members from their homes 
and places of business. Men of large caliber could scarcely 
be tempted to undertake so heavy a task in any seriousness, 
if some remuneration were not attached. Montana, how- 
ever, has struck upon an entirely different scheme. The 
single board of control there hires a specialist in administra- 
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tion and pays him a salary for his full time. The Montana 
board rightly receives no salary. It may be laid down as a 
principle that no member of a board controlling one or more 
higher institutions should be paid what would constitute a 
real salary for his work. A salary would tend to make him 
interfere with the presidents of the institutions; a re- 
muneration for the time that membership on the board com- 
pels him to be away from his regular vocation is fair and 
not dangerous. 

Educational Functions of Other Boards.— Another piece 
of state educational machinery appears in the board of vis- 
itors, or board of charities and corrections, which is common 
for the control of state charitable and penal institutions. 
Educational functions may also be performed by boards 
that are primarily not educational. A sample of these is 
the land commission, to which the state superintendent 
often belongs. It manages the state lands, of which those 
belonging to the school constitute a large part. The state 
board of health may also have special oversight of the 
schools, in addition to its general oversight of the health of 
the state. The methods by which it accomplishes this are 
to be remarked upon later. Fire marshals, factory inspec- 
tors, and warehouse commissioners (the terms may be used 
almost interchangeably) serve important purposes in the 
enforcement of child-labor laws and in rendering school 
structures a safer place to live and work. 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Give an illustration, real or hypothetical, of a change in the 
school law of your state which may be regarded as decentral- 
izing. 

2. Do the same with reference to a provision of centralizing 
effect. 

3. Point out educational provisions in the constitution of your 
state which are fitting. Indicate any which you feel should 
not have been inserted. 
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4. 


How often have women been selected for the chief school 
office of the states? How do the various sections of the 
country differ in this respect? (See Hducational Directory, 
United States Bureau of Education.) 


. Is it true that when this office is given to a woman the chance 


of men to hold it subsequently is greatly reduced? 


. What is the legal term of the chief school official in your 


state? What in practice are his chances for a second term? 


. Inquire into the qualifications and experience of the present 


incumbent, and compare them with those of the superintend- 
ent of your city schools. 


. Is his salary adequate to secure a highly qualified professional 


officer? If not, why is it thus? 


. On five selected points contrast the powers of the chief 


school officer of your state with those of the same official 
in an adjoining state. 


- What professional assistance does your state department of 


education possess? 


. Test your state board of education by the type for the 


country as to size, term, selection, and powers. Is it typical? 


. Draft a legal provision establishing a good state board of 


education and setting forth three of its duties. 


. Discuss critically the machinery by which the higher insti- 


tutions of your state are governed. 


. Does your state have too many or too few institutions? 


CHAPTER VIII 
COUNTY EDUCATIONAL MACHINERY 


Adoption of Local Machinery.—The colonists came to 
this country from an England which did not dream of pub- 
lic education. They were familiar with two units of local 
government—the town, and the county or shire. Religious 
and economic conditions favored a town unit in New Eng- 
land and a county unit in the South. Departures from 
European usage were made, but the units and much of their 
officiary survived. As new functions appeared for exercise, 
they were provided for under one or the other of these local 
units, and new machinery was created only where necessary. 
Educational functions, north and south, were attached to 
the towns and counties, because they were the handy hooks 
upon which to hang these new duties. However, experience 
has shown that for simplicity and efficiency in general gov- 
ernment, some sort of unit should be intermediate in all 
except the smallest states between the town and the state 
government, and every state, with one exception, therefore 
now recognizes counties as administrative units. The city 
has developed as a third kind of local unit to meet the par- 
ticular needs of centers of population. Local organization 
now appears to have been carried far enough. If it should 
suddenly be discovered that the common cat is a carrier of 
mortal disease and must be exterminated, some definite 
authority would have to be made responsible for catching 
and killing all felines. But probably not a single state in 
the country would establish new administrative units or 
districts for that purpose; every state would organize for 
the work on the basis of some preexisting unit. Similarly, 
few states recognize in school administration any other local 
units than the ones developed in the East before the Revolu- 
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tion. These, it will be recalled, were the town (which is 
cognate to the township in most of the country), the county, 
and the district. The last was brought into existence by a 
combination of circumstances already explained. 

Sections Rejecting the County as a School Unit.—Our 
attention now goes to the largest of the local units for school 
administration, the county. Though it has come in even 
the New England states for some administrative purposes, 
it has not been able there to wrench from the towns any 
sovereignty over education. The towns have been secure in 
the enjoyment of schcol control for little more than a gen- 
eration, and would be loath to surrender so soon that which 
they won with greatest difficulty from the districts. There 
are no county school officers whatever in New England, and 
about the only function exercised relative to education by 
any county officer is the execution by the county health 
official in Connecticut of the laws on public health, some of 
which pertain especially to schools. New York once had 
county superintendents, but now does without them. Aside 
from these seven states, all except Delaware and Nevada 
use the county to an important extent in school administra- 
tion. Delaware by her law of 1921 dropped the county out 
of her plan for schools, and gave most of its powers to the 
state board of education, which now is very powerful. In 
Louisiana one reads ‘‘parish’’ in the law, but the parish is 
for our purposes nothing but a county from both a civil and 
a territorial point of view. 

The Nevada county is of educational significance only in 
the establishment of county normals and high schools. In 
that state no general supervision of education is exercised 
by a county officer, the county superintendent having been 
abolished in 1907. But the state is divided into five dis- 
tricts of from one to six counties each, and a deputy state 
superintendent appointed by the state board of education is 
assigned to each district. A fifth of the population is found 
in two cities which have their own superintendents, so 
schools for the remaining 60,000 people have five general 
supervisors, one to an average of each 12,000 people. If the 
population were evenly distributed over the state, these five 
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would be quite inadequate, but it is largely strung along a 
few railroad lines. In 1920 only twenty-five per cent of 
Nevada’s people were engaged in agriculture, forestry and 
animal husbandry. They therefore are clustered and com- 
paratively easy to reach. 

Sections Preferring the County.—Since it is customary 
to make cities independent of the county in school adminis- 
tration, the county is most important in the rural states. 
The South consequently contains most of the states with 
strongly developed county control, but in the North, Mary- 
land, Ohio, and California are also following a county sys- 
tem, though with strong opposition and some reverses. It 
is but natural too in the light of history that a strong 
county unit should be found in many parts of the South. 

The Dual System.—It may seem strange that the county 
is so general in the school systems of the North and West, 
but from the Appalachians west the country was settled 
much as the South had been. The pioneers did not advance 
in a solid line, as in New England, but some spread out like 
skirmishers great distances ahead of the main body. For 
the few who came far ahead of their fellows the territorial 
governments had to provide some unit for registration of 
births and deaths, issuance of marriage licenses, keeping 
records of property transfers, and the administration of 
justice. This unit had to be of a size to make its center rea- 
sonably accessible to its residents. Education was then com- 
ing to be considered a state function, and receiving a status 
in the constitutions and territorial laws. The county was 
the natural unit for these purposes. State money was dis- 
tributed to the districts through the county, and state laws 
were enforced by the same machinery. Wherever the popu- 
lation made it possible, a school was started locally, and thus 
a district came into being. Hence the two units of local con- 
trol grew up side by side nearly everywhere, both in re- 
sponse to the actual demands, and as a result of immigra- 
tion from both East and South. 

Size of County.—As a unit of school administration the 
county varies widely in area and population, but the re- 
moval of cities from the jurisdiction of the county makes the 
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problem mainly one of territory. Counties, like states, are 
smaller in the East, but from the Mississippi they increase 
in size as one advances westward, until in several cases they 
become much larger than some of the eastern states. The 
average area of a county in New Jersey is 391 square miles; 
in Indiana, 395; in Nebraska, 826; in Wyoming, 4656. The 
majority of the counties fall between 300 and 900 square 
miles in area. Of course some of the largest have very little 
population. Fremont County, Wyoming, said to be the 
largest in the country, has an area of 12,659 square miles, 
nearly three times that of Connecticut, but it contains less 
than 12,000 people. In its institute less than one hundred 
fifty teachers are in attendance. 

County School Officers.—As in the case of the state de- 
partment, so in the case of the county school unit we find 
two classes of officers: (1) a board, termed a county board 
of education, sometimes a county school commission, or 
board of public instruction, and (2) an executive officer, 
almost invariably called the county superintendent. 
County supervisors or commissioners are related to school 
affairs in many places through the power to add to the 
statutory salary of the county superintendent, and the duty 
to grant traveling allowances and other expense items to 
him. The county treasurer and county auditor often act 
as custodians of school moneys or auditors of school ac- 
counts respectively. But for the most part the county may 
be conceived in matters of education as exercising its func- 
tions through the two classes of officers first named. 

County Superintendent.—The county superintendent 
may be discussed before the county board of education, 
because on the whole his office is the older. He came into 
existence generally during the middle portion of the last 
century. Sometimes he was the outgrowth of a township 
superintendent. Again he developed from a county com- 
missioner of school lands, for which official there was a 
general demand after the land grant policy of the nation 
was instituted. Or he replaced a lay board on whom duties 
relative to the schools were accumulating faster than they 
could discharge them. His office was clerical and not of a 
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technical character in the early period, but the movement 
toward centralization, referred to in the preceding chapter, 
placed constantly increasing burdens upon him, until his 
load has become too heavy for one individual to carry. The 
office has grown faster than the officer, and the present 
problem of the county superintendency is to make the super- 
intendent catch up with his position, and to readjust him to 
the changing character of the dutics of the office. What 
then is the status of this county school officer, who exists 
everywhere, except in New England, New York, Delaware, 
and Nevada? The use of the term parish superintendent in 
Louisiana need cause no confusion. The parish, as already 
remarked, is nothing more nor less than a county. The 
term division superintendent in Virginia should not be mis- 
understood. He is the superintendent of a county in 78 
cases, and of two counties in 11 cases. 

His Selection—A survey of methods of selection in the 
thirty-nine states brings out a wide range. The county 
superintendent is appointed by the commissioner and state 
board of education in New Jersey, and by the state board 
of education with the consent of the upper house of the 
legislature in Virginia. In the other thirty-seven states a 
county authority functions in the selection, thus making 
the superintendent in fact a county rather than a state 
officer. The county court appoints him in Tennessee. 
Other appointing authorities are the school directors of all 
the districts of the county (Pennsylvania), the trustees of 
the various school townships (Indiana), and representatives 
of the various school corporations of the county, each cor- 
poration having but one vote (Iowa). In those three states 
the superintendent depends upon the school officers of the 
county’s divisions. A much more common method is fol- 
lowed by Alabama, Arkansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, New Mexico, North Carolina, Ohio, and Utah, in 
which states a county or parish board of education chooses 
the county superintendent. The shift in this direction is 
rapid. But by twenty-four states out of thirty-nine the 
county superintendent still is chosen by popular vote, and 
in almost every case at a general partisan election, on a 
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ballot with partisan headings. Michigan and Missouri have 
retained popular vote, but tried to strip it of partisan 
influence by providing for its expression at the annual 
school meeting on the first Tuesday in April. At the 
general election of 1922 Missouri passed unfavorably on 
the proposal to create a county board of education, em- 
powered to appoint the county superintendent. This sum- 
mary shows that the county superintendent is preeminently 
a local, partisan officer, but that there is a growing dis- 
position to provide for his selection by indirect means, and 
by that change to withdraw him from politics. 

Though good progress is being made, the difficulty of 
changing the office from an elective to an appointive basis 
is increased by the county superintendents themselves. 
When the proposal was made in two states, the county 
superintendents opposed it strongly, in spite of the im- 
provement it would mean to their position in various ways. 
The cause of their opposition is not far to seek. All of 
them succeeded in securing office by popular election; they 
argue that what man has done he may do again. They 
have not been appointed, and many of them know that 
under a merit system they could not be. They therefore 
prefer a present evil to the possibility of official extinction. 

His Term.—The term of the county superintendent, like 
that of the official state superintendent, is often governed 
by political considerations. Nineteen states make it four 
years, and fourteen make it two years. In Ohio, New 
Jersey, and Iowa, where the choice is not by popular vote, 
the term is three years. The county board in Alabama 
may appoint for from two to five, but in Arkansas it ap- 
points annually. There is no case of a county superin- 
tendent appointed for an indefinite term or during good 
behavior. The present term of this officer would not be 
altogether unsatisfactory, were it not for the necessity of 
standing so frequently for re-election, and having one’s 
mind divided between political demands and professional 
duties. Within a term of four years a county superin- 
tendent has much better chance to learn his office and be- 
come efficient, than does a state superintendent. The theory 
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of rotation in office is widely applied still to the county 
superintendency, with a second term usually conceded as 
a matter of courtesy, if the party in power does not change. 
Beyond two terms it is exceedingly difficult for a county 
superintendent with insight and courage to sustain himself. 
Enemies multiply, ‘and retirement from political life on 
his own volition is preferable to defeat at the polls. In 
South Dakota an exceptional provision of the law prevents 
a county superintendent from succeeding himself more 
than once, without leaving the office for a term. The last 
clause saves little; from 50 per cent to 70 per cent of these 
officers must be new every biennium, and rarely does one 
re-enter the office after an interim. It is less the shortness 
of the legal term than the uncertainty of re-election that 
undermines the office of county superintendent, as at 
present constituted in most parts of the country. 

The tenure of this officer seems to depend principally 
on two factors: the method of selection, and the legal term. 
A study of the whole country from 1912 to 1922 showed 
that in five states the average tenure was over ten years, 
in seven less than four years. They are as follows: 


Term in years 
State Average Legal 
Method of selection 


New Jersey .... 15. 3 By commissioner of education 
Pennsylvania... 14.3 4 ““ school directors of the county 
INUTNOIEL aooooods Tila 4 “« the people in November 
Michigan ...... 10.8 4 “* the people in April 

ONS os en08 604 10.4 3 *« the county board of education 
Washington .... 34 2 By the people in November 

IGEN Yes nie ono 3.5 2 beam ct tes os 

South Dakota... 3.5 2 ON Pee ae uo 

Mees cuaeagoos 3.5 2 SO ELS OOS ed 
Oklahoma ..... 3.6 2 EROS li Jp AEE «6 

AWAY OMING Tc stecilee woeO 2 OO EN ORS IE ae es 

Colorado ics onl 2 Rb an Ward ee 


Though slightly over a third of the states resort to any 
other method than popular election, that group contribute 
three of the five showing longest average terms, and none 
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of the seven showing the shortest average terms. Taking 
all the elective states with two-year and four-year terms, 
it is found that the tenure in the four-year group is almost 
twice as long. That is, a superintendent elected for four 
years has practically the same chance of succeeding himself 
as one elected for two years. 

His Qualifications.—Two-thirds of the states have estab- 
lished one or more ostensibly professional qualifications 
for the county superintendent. From a numerical stand- 
point this is a much better showing than in the case of 
the state superintendent. Citizenship, voting rights, and 
residence are not often stipulated, but in practice they are 
nearly always prerequisites, though some states for several 
years witnessed the anomaly of women being elected to the 
office before they could vote for it. A few states have age 
requirements of twenty-five years or thereabouts. General 
qualifications, such as ‘‘a person of culture, practical ex- 
perience and learning in public-school branches, and of 
good moral character,’’ are occasionally found. The profes- 
sional requirements repeatedly mentioned are teaching 
experience, possession of a certain grade of certificate, and 
graduation from a reputable institution, usually one for 
the training of teachers. Between the first two of those 
three there is little distinction, for commonly experience 
means possession of some sort of certificate. The average 
period of experience required is about two years, but some 
states ask only a year. Five years is the maximum sug- 
gested in any state, and it is an alternative qualification. 
The grade of certificate or teaching license to be held is 
sometimes not specified at all, but in a few cases a state 
rather than a local certificate is required, and the tendency 
is to raise the qualification on this point. New Jersey 
requires the county superintendent to hold the highest 
grade of certificate granted in the state. In 1919 South 
Dakota raised the legal standard to a full normal course 
of two years beyond high school for those who wish to 
receive on credentials a certificate that qualifies them for 
county superintendent. The necessary certificate, however, 
may still be secured in that state by examination. Definite 
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requirement of schooling is lacking in many states, but the 
new laws of Alabama and Arkansas show a trend in that 
direction. 

While the office remains elective, it cannot acquire much 
higher standards than now set, for the qualifications for 
elective offices are always bound to be low, in order that 
they may be ‘‘democratic.’? In some states the county 
superintendent does not yet have to be particularly above 
the level of his teachers. ‘‘A ‘fine man,’’ ‘‘a needy and 
worthy widow,’’ are sufficient recommendations to secure 
the necessary votes. A professional ballplayer, who resided 
in his home county but five or six months in the year, led 
his ticket as county superintendent in an Illinois county. 
In making up the county ticket, it happens that the county 
superintendent comes near the last; in order that the ticket 
may run well everywhere, a candidate then is named from 
some otherwise unrepresented section of the county, 
whether he has any personal qualifications or not. 

His Salary.—As to salary, the condition of the county 
superintendency is as deplorable as that of the state super- 
intendency has been shown to be. In January, 1917, the 
salary of rural supervisors the country over was 61 per 
cent that of city superintendents. If the nine states with- 
out county superintendents be omitted, the relation would 
not be perceptibly changed, but the absolute average would 
be somewhat lowered for both rural and city supervisors. 
Without such omission, the average for all rural supervisors 
in 1917 was only $1,375, while 25 per cent received less 
than $1,000. Only in Maryland, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
vania (all appointive states) did salaries of county superin- 
tendents average above those of city superintendents, — 
whereas in several states city superintendents were paid 
more than twice as much as county superintendents, and in 
Wyoming more than three times as much. Under such 
conditions nothing more can be expected than that the office 
shall be a side line to some other employment, filled by 
professional ballplayers in need of a winter sinecure, 
‘‘worthy widows,’’ and young women with a low grade of 
certificate and no administrative experience, who would 
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rather stay at home in the county seat and have a heated 
office than to go out to teach a good rural school and do 
their own janitor work. Salaries have of course been im- 
proved in the last nine years, but still are far below the 
level for professional talent in most states relying on popu- 
lar election, due to the ‘‘democratic”’ qualifications and the 
slowness with which statutory salaries change. 

The office would not be so well filled as it is, but for. 
the extent to which women have taken it up. In thirteen 
states, none of them east of the Mississippi or in the South, 
the women in county supervision exceed the men, and over 
the entire West they are numerous. States which are accus- 
tomed to elect women as state superintendents have a 
similar custom pertaining to the county superintendency. 
It is not improbable that the salary has been kept down 
by the fact that women can be secured for less money than 
men. A married man could not take the office in many 
states except as offering an income supplemental to that 
obtained from another employment. The per cent of mar- 
ried women serving as county superintendents is a hint 
that many of them are combining its duties in some fashion 
with the responsibilities of a home. Of 71 women county 
superintendents in Kansas, 26 recently were listed in the 
federal directory as ‘‘Mrs.’’ In Montana 19 of 47 were 
marked ‘‘Mrs.’’; in Idaho, 21 of 37; in Colorado, 42 of 
54; in New Mexico, 10 of 16; and in Wyoming, 16 of 21. 
That the office lacks competence is not strange, when it is 
but an incident to one’s existence. 

The bases on which the salary is fixed are several. Occa- 
sionally a per diem is used. Sometimes the counties are 
classified by the legislature in arbitrary lists, and the salary 
for a given class is uniform. If a county superintendent 
has a good friend in the legislature, he is fortunate; if 
he has a powerful enemy there, let him beware, for his 
county will suffer accordingly in the classification. In 
other states the remuneration is left to the county com- 
missioners with flat minima and maxima set by law. 
Florida lets it be determined by the school revenues of the 
county. Missouri makes it depend on the number of votes 
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east at the last presidential election. South Dakota is 
guided by a sliding scale dependent on assessed valuation 
and total population of the county. Other bases are school 
population, number of districts, number of teachers, and 
number of schools. The last four are mentioned in the 
probable order of their fairness, the last being the most 
reliable. The county superintendent ought to receive a 
salary in rough relation to his responsibility. Total popu- 
lation or school population is a fair index of responsibility, 
but neither reveals the difficulties of the position, because 
the population may be sparse and evenly distributed. 
Number of teachers or schoolrooms is a truer index than 
school children. But even the clustering of teachers in a 
few places simplifies supervision. Since most county super- 
intendents have to do principally with rural schools, the 
remuneration ought to be based upon number of schools, 
with a provision perhaps that each additional teacher in 
every school after the first teacher count as half of an 
additional school. School revenues or assessed valuation 
are proper to consider, if the county is to pay its own 
superintendent, because a county ought to pay somewhat 
in proportion to its financial ability. Better is the plan 
of having the state pay a large part, as in Arkansas, or 
at least a half, as in Maryland, Virginia, and Ohio. 
Elements to be considered along with salary, but not as 
a part of it, are the allowances for stationery, postage, 
clerical assistance, and traveling expenses. The weakness 
in these arrangements is usually that the law sets a 
maximum but no minimum, as when the California law 
states that traveling expenses shall not be allowed in excess 
of $10 per district, or it permits the county commissioners 
to allow traveling expense, but does not compel them to 
do so. Niggardly treatment on this score necessitates the 
payment of part of the traveling expenses out of the al- 
ready inadequate salary. The allowance of an assistant 
for clerical service or for supervision usually is authorized 
according to the number of schools, or districts, or teachers 
in the county. If a county superintendent is too successful 
in consolidation, he will lose his deputy by decreasing the 
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number of districts in his county. And if his own salary 
depends on the number of districts or schools, he ought 
not to be too zealous in consolidation propaganda, or he 
may decrease his own salary also. Deputies and clerks in 
the office are likely to be appointed freely by the county 
superintendent, and rarely are required to meet legal 
qualifications. This results in the boldest kind of nepotism. 
Sons, wives, or other relatives are found serving. The 
salary is so insufficient that these places are looked upon 
as spoils, and arrangements that would not be countenanced 
in professional undertakings pass almost without comment. 
The political county superintendent seeks to add ‘‘pin 
money’’ to his penurious income by such practices as charg- 
ing half a cent a name for furnishing lists of his teachers. 

His Powers and Duties—IFrom a beginning that in- 
volved a few clerical or mechanical administrative duties, 
the county superintendent has advanced in powers and 
duties until in most cases his functions touching education 
are noteworthy. They may be classified helpfully along 
the same lines as those of the state superintendent. In the 
admimstrative field he is found making an annual report 
to the state superintendent, preparing the teachers’ payroll 
for the county treasurer, notifying districts of the amount 
of school funds apportioned to them, or actually making 
such apportionment, distributing blanks for reports of 
teachers or district officers, filling vacancies in district 
boards, seeing that all children in school are vaccinated, 
administering oaths to and executing bonds of directors. In 
the judicial realm it is his business to hear appeals from 
the decisions of boards of directors, to suspend teachers 
or trustees, revoke licenses, and pass upon disputes over 
district boundaries and petitions for change of district 
lines. It is possible that in some of these judicial functions 
a professional element appears, but it is not prominent. 
As an inspector the county superintendent examines school 
property and premises, orders repairs and alterations of 
the same, sometimes sets his own teachers’ examinations 
and issues certificates to those who meet his requirements, 
examines and graduates students from the elementary 
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schools. As a supervisor he enforees the use of the course 
of study, even prepares it, holds teachers’ institutes, meet- 
ings of directors, and public gatherings in promotion of 
ereater interest in education. He has general supervision 
of the schools of his county and is time and again enjoined 
by law to visit them. How much visiting he may 
legitimately be required to do, depends upon his territory, 
but nineteen states dismiss the question with the direction 
that each school shall be visited once a year. The Idaho 
law further commands him to stay a half day in each 
school. The smaller counties in Georgia probably explain 
the legal requirement that each school be visited every 
sixty days, but obedience to the statute is hardly prac- 
ticable in the larger counties of Colorado, where the law 
says that each school shall be visited three times per year. 
The appointment of deputy superintendents in some of 
the states permits counties to be divided into districts of 
such size that a supervisor can cover his territory; and the 
combination of counties in Virginia and Nevada creates 
a task large enough to utilize the services of a trained 
supervisor. Both the division of counties and their com- 
bination under varying conditions are wise steps, and 
should be introduced into many other states. The com- 
bination of counties, however, can hardly be carried out 
in states where the office is elective. The provision of a 
county superintendent for a county with only one school 
district (and that a city with its own superintendent), 
occurs twice in one western state, and presents one more 
ridiculous feature of a ridiculous system. Hundreds of 
county superintendents do not satisfy the legal require- 
ments in school visitation, but their inability to do so is so 
clearly recognized that in many cases they are not sub- 
jected to a penalty, even when it is prescribed. The long 
list of duties given above is not a sample of those of any 
one superintendent, but a digest of the more common ones 
found here and there. 

His Limitations.—The county superintendent is often 
charged with the execution of the regulations of the state 
board of education, and to that extent might be regarded 
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as its deputy. The law of Virginia places his duties in 
part as well as his choice in the hands of the state board 
of education. While he has been gaining in power at the 
expense of the district, he has also been losing it to the 
central state authority, and to city districts. His judicial 
decisions are for the most part subject to appeal to the 
state education office or to the courts. Various of the 
powers mentioned in the preceding paragraph have in dif- | 
ferent states been absorbed partly or wholly by the state 
office. The best illustration of this is the certification of 
teachers. City schools, that is, schools which are able to 
engage a superintendent or supervising principal for them- 
selves, are generally exempted from the authority of the 
county superintendent, at least so far as inspection and 
supervision are concerned, but they may still be lable for 
certain reports. In some states this exemption applies to 
towns of but a dozen teachers, in others it applies only 
to cities. Maryland presents the unusual, for its county 
superintendents are in full supervision of the cities of their 
respective counties, outside of Baltimore, which is auton- 
omous in almost every respect. In Georgia those portions 
of the county which are not subject to the county superin- 
tendent are disfranchised from voting for him, and in 
Wisconsin the same thing holds of both him and the county 
board of education. 

The section of the law giving the responsibilities of the 
county superintendents is always long enough to be impos- 
ing, but upon analysis very strong and very weak superin- 
tendencies as defined in the law can be located. An illus- 


tration of each follows, based upon six functions of 
importance : 


Power of county superintendent in 


Function Louisiana Arizona 
Certification of teachers.............. Lacking Lacking 
Revocation of certificates............. Lacking Lacking 
Power to order correction of defects in 

Bschool, plart \~ 2. -Cisia cit enes eiclee sents Considerable Lacking 
docation of ‘schools...s.100 eee Large Lacking 
Selection of teachers...............0- Large Almost lacking 


SOIC OL ORTH: s S250 2). cs se eae ea Lacking Lacking 
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It is not an accident that Louisiana is chosen to represent 
the strong county superintendency, for the strong offices are 
among those in which a county board of education stands 
behind an appointive county superintendent, and most of 
the weak ones are in states where the office remains 
political. 

Weakness of the Office—In conclusion, most of the 
handicaps under which the county superintendency labors 
are due primarily to its connection with politics. A par- 
tisan nomination and election means the selection of the 
politically expedient rather than the professionally qualified 
individual. The insecurity of tenure intimidates the 
worthy person from offering himself as a candidate, lest 
shortly he join that group of disappointed and useless 
retired office holders, who frequent the courthouse steps. 
The miserable salary, trimmed by contributions to the 
party campaign fund, can lure no one who is qualified 
for a real position and has confidence in his ability to hold 
one. A grind of clerical routine makes it impossible for 
one to perform satisfactorily the professional duties of the 
office, because the territory is too large and the schools too 
scattered. And with all these repellent influences, a lack 
of outstanding legal qualifications places the competent 
and the incompetent on a par. Some nevertheless cast 
aside all these discouragements and enter the office, because 
they feel that it carries great opportunities for service. 
One college professor resigned to take a county superin- 
tendency, with four years as the legal limit of his tenure, 
because he thought he could do more for education there 
than in a small. denominational college. Yet even on the 
score of opportunity, the attractions might easily be in- 
ereased. Most of the county superintendents have little 
real power in a professional way. They act as a “‘rubber 
stamp’’ for county commissioners or state department. 
They spend their time in ‘‘inspecting,’’ ‘‘visiting,’’ ‘“super- 
vising,’’—in short, in advising what should be done. 
County school administration has caught meaning in those 
states where it has been given thorough and compelling 
jurisdiction. 
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County Boards of EducationThe county board of 
education in some form is a feature of local school admin- 
istration in about thirty states. It is less generally known 
than the state board of education, and fully as unsettled 
in its character. In 80 per cent of the cases its member- 
ship runs from three to five inclusive, the preference being 
for five. Terms of two, four, and six years are about 
equally popular, but care is taken to make most of the 
boards continuing. About ten of them are popularly 
elected, four are designated by the county commissioners, 
two are ex-officio in toto, and seven include the county 
superintendent ex-officio. Six are appointed by the county 
superintendent, one by the grand jury, one by the district 
court, and one by the county court. State authority is 
evident in the selection of the county board in Maryland 
by the governor; in North Carolina, by the legislature; 
and in South Carolina, by the state board of education. 
Some provisions seek to make the board represent the 
county systematically, by prescribing one member from 
each county commissioner’s district, by stipulating that 
not over one shall come from the same local school district, 
or by requiring that members be elected from precincts of 
the county. Most of the boards are laymen, but all or 
part of a few that are designed to assist the county superin- 
tendent in professional functions must meet professional 
qualifications. It is customary to allow members a per 
diem, and mileage or traveling expenses. 

Their Powers.—All sorts of rudimentary boards are 
found. Several states give them charge only of county 
high schools. In Iowa, South Dakota, and West Virginia 
their sole duty is to select textbooks. One of these states 
has accordingly changed the name of the body to ‘‘county 
textbook committee.’’ In Indiana, choice of libraries and 
a general oversight of school property sums up the board’s 
responsibility. In Oklahoma, Kansas, and Montana, the 
county board is only a board of examiners, and in Mis- 
sissippi there is a county board of examiners in addition 
to the county board of education. It consists of profes- 
sional persons acting with the county superintendent. The 
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South Carolina board examines and certifies teachers, 
revokes licenses, and regulates the term of school. Wis- 
consin, Oregon, and Ohio exhibit a different plan; their 
boards are mainly intended to secure better supervision. 
In Virginia the duties are fiscal in nature; the county 
board apportions revenue to secure a uniform term of 
school, and prepares the county school budget for the en- 
suing year. The ten strongest boards in the country are 
those of New Mexico, Louisiana, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Alabama, Georgia, Florida, North Carolina, Maryland, and 
Utah. Of some of these it may be said that they are in 
principal control of the schools outside. of cities, limited 
only by law, and the requirements of the state board of 
education. In this instance the district disappears, or is 
retained as an unimportant administrative subdivision of 
the county. Even its board may be appointed by the 
county board. In some of these extreme cases, as in 
Louisiana, the people of a local ‘‘sub-district’’ still have 
the right to vote an additional tax upon themselves above 
that levied by the county board, but the county board 
locates schools, buys and sells property, erects buildings, 
appoints superintendent, principals and teachers, fixes their 
salaries, enforces compulsory attendance, and adopts neces- 
sary rules and regulations. 

The New County School Organization.—The reform of 
county school administration is proceeding most rapidly 
in the Southern and Middle Atlantic states. It is making 
some headway in the Middle West and on toward the 
Pacific. The best practice and that endorsed by specialists 
in school administration is a county board, selected by 
popular vote but non-partisan in character. Unless in a 
small and homogeneous county, the board should have as 
many as five members. Their terms should be from five 
to six years, and a slow change in personnel should be 
secured by making some terms conclude each year or two 
years. Selection by a general ticket is superior to selection 
by districts, in order to eliminate weak men who might 
be put on to represent a certain section. 

The balance of power between city and country is not 
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a problem, if centers willing to engage a local supervisor 
who will not teach over half the day, be organized as special 
districts independent of the county unit. In such centers 
questions will arise daily that demand settlement by some- 
one in administrative authority. The educational standards 
of town and country are too different in many sections to 
suggest linking them together in administration. To com- 
bine them pulls forward some of the backward sections, 
but it also retards some of the forward ones. <A clash of 
educational interests ought to be avoided. Feeling between 
city and country is strong in states with very large cities, 
and it crops out in elections involving township or county 
high schools and consolidation projects. The cities can 
exert sufficient influence over rural education by leading 
the way, and by incorporating higher standards into legis- 
lation. If a county school board representing only rural 
territory hires weak and inefficient teachers, a stronger 
minimum salary law may be passed; if it refuses to operate 
high schools, a law can require it to establish one in every 
township, or within a given distance of every child. 

The powers of the county board over the schools within 
its district can best be made approximately those of the 
ordinary district board, with a few reservations that will 
keep alive the educational sentiment of the locality and 
insure interest in its school. In the exercise of these powers 
the county board should call to its assistance a county 
superintendent, appointed by itself, with qualifications 
similar to those possessed by the supervisor of city systems, 
but with some particular training and experience that will 
fit him for rural supervision. He should be chosen from 
anywhere, the best man for the place being the considera- 
tion. The city manager replacing the popularly elected 
mayor illustrates the principle as it is beginning to operate 
in municipal affairs. The salary of such a county superin- 
tendent can be set as high as the board wishes to go in 
securing competent service. His position in emoluments, 
tenure, dignity, and power will then be just as attractive 
as a position at the head of a city system. 

Constitutional amendment is a prerequisite to these 
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achievements in some states, for the popular élection of 
county superintendent is prescribed by five constitutions, 
and his term of office by four. The last would matter little 
if the first were out of the way. There will be a number 
of backsets and disappointments, as the experience of 
Maryland with the county board suggests. During each 
of the last three changes in state administrations there, 
the first year brought new county superintendents in about 
half of the counties, the governor making partisan influence 
felt immediately through his appointments to the county 
board of education, which in turn elects the county superin- 
tendent. It is sufficient to point out, however, that in this 
ease the board has not been removed from partisan polities, 
as it would be by a popular election for school officers 
only. Maryland in any case is a poor state from which 
to judge the success of any administrative procedure, be- 
cause the state is unclean. The indescribable condition of 
the Baltimore schools for several years, now fortunately 
much improved, shows what a struggle has had to be waged 
to emancipate the schools from politics. 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


. How could partisan influence be lessened in the choice of 
your county superintendent? 

. Should the county superintendent be a resident of the county 
he serves? Defend your position. 

. Why should women be more commonly chosen county super- 
intendents in the West than in the South? 

. What does your state school directory show to be the average 
tenure of your county superintendents? 

. Consult state reports for the number of schools in the average 
county of your state. Can an unassisted county superintend- 
ent supervise that number? 

6. Interview the local county superintendent for the following 
items: 
a. Number of visits made to each teacher per year. 
b. Average length of visit. 
e. Proportion of time spent in office. 
d. Extent to which traveling expenses are allowed. 
e. Contribution to party campaign fund. ni 
7. Compare the powers of the county superintendent in your 
state and one other, as expressed in the law, and decide 
which is the stronger. 
8. How is the salary of this officer fixed in your state? Is 
the present method a proper one? 
9. What is the organization of the county board of education 
in your state? 

10. How could it be made more effective for the improvement 

of the schools? 

ll. Draft a legal provision for your state, establishing an efficient 

county board of education, and setting forth three of its 

powers, 
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CHAPTER IX 
LOCAL EDUCATIONAL MACHINERY 


Different Local Units Employed.—In the discussion of 
county school administration it has been necessary to refer 
often to other and smaller local units. Whether its powers 
be important or unimportant, some smaller division than 
the county is nearly everywhere recognized. In New Eng- 
land the town is mandatory in all states except Connecticut, 
and while permissive in Connecticut, it seems to have been 
adopted in every part of that state. New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania have also accepted the town as a basis. The con- 
eressional township has been adopted in Indiana, nearly 
all of North Dakota, and much of the Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan. It is authorized for the rest of Michigan, 
for South Dakota, and Iowa. In the last two it has made 
some progress. In Indiana, however, the school township 
often does not coincide with the congressional township. 
Virginia and West Virginia employ what is called the 
magisterial district, but both have county superintendents, 
and Virginia has a county school board. Each also has 
subdivisions of the magisterial district, but they are of 
little importance. New York presents a somewhat similar 
ease from the standpoint of supervision. The counties are 
divided into from one to eight supervisory districts, but 
the subdivisions of the supervisory district are of great 
importance. 

Over the rest of the country, except in a few states with 
strong county organization, a small division is found, called 
the district. It is the historical descendant of the New 
England ‘‘deestrict.’’ While in no state except Delaware 
does it flourish to the exclusion of some larger unit stand- 
ing between it and the state, it is in half of the states a 
unit of extraordinary power. From its wide occurrence 
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it is forced to take on many forms. The districts of a 
state may be classified as to population, as first class, 
second class, and third class, and somewhat different grants 
of power may be made to the three. City school districts 
are at times so named, but again they are called ide- 
pendent districts, because they are independent of the 
county superintendent, or because they are not organized 
according to the general law for rural distriets. In the 
earlier days many cities were by special acts of the legisla- 
tures created special districts with unusual organization or 
powers, but the disposition now is to revoke their charters, 
and to ask them to conform to the general law of the state 
for some sort of district. Consolidated districts are becom- 
ing more numerous each year in the North Central and 
‘Western sections, and hardly a state in that entire area 
lacks. legal provision for such.. The sub-district of the 
county or the magisterial district is for narrower purposes. 

Territorial and Topographical Differences.—The town 
is an area of 20 to 40 square miles, irregular in out- 
line, because determined very much by natural features. 
It does not cross impassable streams, swamps, or moun- 
tain ranges. The township, when not fractional, contains 
36 square miles, and averages larger than the town. It 
is an artificial, not a natural unit, being platted wholly 
without reference to the barriers of nature or the ease of 
communication. The magisterial districts average over 
four per county in Virginia, and over six per county in 
West Virginia. The number of schools in each is from 
twelve to twenty. This unit is territorially larger than 
the township, but much smaller than the county. One 
supervisor can reach such a number of schools often enough 
to maintain close supervision. The superiority of this size 
of unit over the town for supervision only is indicated by 
the practice of combining towns for supervision in New 
England. In Connecticut from one to five towns comprise 
a supervisory district. Conditions are similar in Massga- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, and Maine. In Vermont the 
combination of towns to constitute a supervisory district 
is decided by the state board of education, which insures 
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a more systematic policy. The rural supervisor is often 
in charge of city schools. This means that in New England 
and the Virginias rural supervision is not differentiated 
from city supervision, although the problems are bound to 
be different. 

Districts of all sizes occur in practice. The smallest rural 
district in Clay County, South Dakota, in 1918 contained 
4.6 square miles, the largest (not consolidated) contained 
about 17 square miles. In the adjoining County of Lin- 
coln, the range was from 15 to 36 square miles. The den- 
sity of population is one governing factor, and the distance 
children can reasonably go to reach school is the other. 
What would be regarded as a small district in some parts 
of the country would be considered a large one elsewhere. 
The county board of education in Georgia is empowered 
to lay off its territory into school districts, but not to make 
any school district less than 16 square miles, unless dictated 
by natural causes, which are defined as mountains, un- 
bridged streams, and dangerous roads. In South Carolina 
the limits are sect at not less than 9 nor more than 49 
square miles. Since they rely on transportation, con- 
solidated districts run larger, as large sometimes as two 
full townships. City districts are likely to include more 
or less territory outside the corporate limits of the munic- 
ipality, but yet be smaller than most rural districts. 

Growing Favor of Larger Units——The direction of 
evolution is toward the larger unit, but progress has been 
slow and attended by many reverses. The general trend 
toward centralization could admit no other solution. The 
abolition of the district in favor of the town in Massachu- 
setts is a good illustration of the devious path of progress. 
For about thirty years Massachusetts had been slowly draw- 
ing the control of education from the supremacy of the 
district. But the town unit was not legislated until 1853. 
Then began the ‘‘Thirty Years’ War.’’ The first step 
resulted in making the town only a permissive unit. Its 
friends were so strong that they soon secured a new law, 
making the town unit mandatory. But the time was not 
ripe, and the districts were re-established. A second time 
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the town was made mandatory. This time the districts 
were unable to regain all of their ground, but they did 
succeed in having the law modified to make the town unit 
permissive. In 1882 the town was made mandatory for 
the third time, and the law has remained unchanged up 
to the present. Institutions were less rooted elsewhere, 
and the struggle was not so long continued or so varying 
in its fortunes. Nevertheless, severe contests are now in 
progress, but most of them have to do with consolidation 
of districts or with the adoption of the county unit. 

Lay Control.—The affairs of the town educationally are 
administered by a body called a school committee, a school 
board, or simply school directors. This body runs from 
three to nine in number, and its members usually serve 
three years. The township schools in Indiana are governed 
by a single trustee, who in substance is a dictator. The 
misuse of his powers has brought on a strong agitation for 
the county unit to supersede the township in that state. 
In lowa the township is divided into sub-districts for the 
assignment of pupils to schools, and one trustee is elected 
from each sub-district, with the provision that if the num- 
ber of sub-districts be even, one additional trustee shall 
be elected from the township at large. In North Dakota . 
the township directors number four, chosen at large. The 
director from each sub-district has a great deal of control 
over its schools. The terms of most township officers are 
three or four years, but the treasurers of the boards in 
North Dakota serve but two years. For the magisterial 
districts, boards of three are provided, appointed in Vir- 
ginia, elected in West Virginia. District officials are com- 
monly termed school directors in rural districts; boards of 
education, in cities and consolidated districts. They are 
composed of three officials in most rural sections, but towns 
and cities, as well as consolidated districts, often have five 
or seven. In general, local school boards have an odd num- 
ber of members, serving three years, and elected by popular 
vote from the district as a whole, usually in spring montlis 
and at a separate election, often with partisan designations 
forbidden on the ballots, | 
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Determining Units Used in a State—It is impossible 
with the various units of control mingled in the different 
states to make an arbitrary classification of the states as 
following the township system, the district system, or the 
county system. The best way to determine the important 
unit or units in a state is to list the principal functions of 
school control, such as certification of teachers, employment 
of teachers, adoption of texts, adoption of course of study, 
purchase and sale of real estate, erection of buildings, levy 
of taxes, expenditure of funds, and then observe which 
unit exercises each of said functions. By this method it 
will appear very definitely that Tennessee, for example, 
follows the county unit, for the county board does almost 
everything that is left undone by the state board of educa- 
tion. It will be evident that Indiana has a strongly devel- 
oped township system, that Illinois has a strongly developed 
district system, and that Wisconsin and Michigan present 
combinations of county-district and county-township sys- 
tems respectively. These issues are raised so often in school 
legislation nowadays that a state may move from one unit 
to another at a single step. 

Characteristics of an Efficient Unit—The advantages 
of large and small units should be considered only as they 
bring to realization the recognized characteristics of an 
efficient unit. No two enumerations of these characteristics 
would follow exactly the same lines, but in the light of 
preceding discussions the following are tentatively offered : 


(1) Competent, non-political control. 

(2) Permanent, professional supervision. 

(3) Local interest and initiative. 

(4) Economical consolidation and centralization. 
(5) Uniformity of educational advantages. . 


(1) Control of schools by laymen should be regarded 
as competent when exercised by persons who respect educa- 
tion and desire to see their children and the children of 
others secure its fullest possible measure. Competence on 
a board of education does not presume a college education, 
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It may presume the opposite, since some of the most earnest 
advocates of public education are those who had little or 
no educational advantages themselves. Competence does 
presume integrity and conscientiousness in performance of 
official duty. Control generally becomes non-political as 
soon as it is divorced from partisan politics. Non-political 
control is best secured by the selection of boards of reason- 
able size at non-partisan spring elections. The ordinary 
local district with a board of three only may be manipu- 
lated by one director of dominating personality, who 
secures some kind of hold upon a second member. But the 
rural district often does not have competent persons to fill 
a board of even three, because many of the best qualified 
refuse to serve. Volumes have been written in condemna- 
tion of the district system from the standpoint of the 
boards with which it has to contend. 

The district board is often ignorant of the school’s needs, 
and fails to levy accordingly; it runs into debt and leaves 
its successors to meet the deficit; it wastes money in pur- 
chases that are foolish, because it acts in summer in the 
absence of the teacher and without consulting the county 
superintendent ; it is careless of its duties, so careless that 
many times the schools would have to be closed because no 
levy was made or no teacher hired, did not the county 
superintendent sit vigilantly by; its records are so inexact 
that incompetence is scarcely a full explanation, the im- 
pression often being left that money found its way into 
forbidden hands. The books of the ordinary rural board 
cannot be audited, because they do not give the necessary 
information. Nepotism in appointments, and graft in con- 
tracts are parts of the indictment. The payment of an 
excessive salary to a secretary, who then makes the teacher 
or principal do the secretarial work; the remuneration of 
janitors connected with the board by blood or marriage, 
more generously than teachers with heavier duties in actual 
hours per day; the sale of bonds long before a building 
is to be erected, and the deposit of the money in a ‘‘pet”’ 
bank, with the prospect that the board members may be 
*““accommodated’’ later on,—these are the accompaniments 
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of the district system wherever it has been studied. Sad 
to say, not all of this occurs in rural districts, but the 
smaller cities are full of it too. The units: of control 
ought to be at least large enough so that this kind of busi- 
ness may be uncovered occasionally and displayed to public 
attention. In a rural district it goes on for years, and is 
extremely unlikely to be discovered. 

(2) Our examination of state and county machinery has 
shown conclusively that elected officials are neither per- 
manent nor professional. City supervision is made profes- 
sional and fairly permanent by appointment, by satis- 
factory salary, by responsibility to a lay board, and by the 
absence of territorial limitations as to residence. County 
supervision can be made just as effective by the same 
methods. It is not that the appointed superintendent of 
a city system stays many years in one position, but he 
goes from one position to another similar one, and so ac- 
cumulates experience, which is equivalent to permanence. 
The supervisor, thus appointed, feels a confidence in his 
ability to go to another position when the time comes. In 
fact many changes occur because the supervisor is offered 
a better opportunity elsewhere. Few elective county 
superintendents go from such a position to another similar 
one, and so they have little experience that is truly prepara- 
tory for their work. Accountability to a lay board takes 
away the thought of responsibility to a citizenship at the 
ballot box, and relieves the mind of the supervisor for the 
work in hand. Very small units, such as districts, are 
unwilling to pay for supervision, and really not able to 
pay for it. Large units, such as counties, fail in super- 
vision from lack of sufficient field force. A union of towns, 
as in New England, is able to engage good supervisors, 
but the difficulty of securing codperation between two, 
three, or four towns is serious, without the forcing hand 
of some central authority. A larger unit, like the county, 
divided into proper supervisory districts, as in New York 
or Wisconsin, is much better. 

(3) Local interest and initiative may be retained by giv- 
ing the local community, corresponding to the district, 
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some official recognition, through a vestige of a local board. 
In Louisiana a local board is appointed by the parish 
(county) board, if it sees fit, and then exercises such powers 
as the parish board may delegate. In Maryland the county 
board of education once again appoints the local board for 
each school, but in that state the statute reserves definite 
powers to the local board, such as choice of janitors, care 
of school property, and limited right of approval of their 
local teachers. Tennessee has a similar system of county 
control, but now recognizes no authority below the county 
board. Maryland practices the European idea of making 
the locality responsible for the school plant, and it is quite 
effective. The building is a citizen’s principal measure 
of his school. He is proud of a fine structure, even if 
the school in it amounts to little, for he knows nothing 
of the latter. A large administrative unit by itself fails 
to enlist this interest and codperation, and it may also 
overlook special local needs, and local desires to make rapid 
progress. 

(4) Distinction is not always made between consolida- 
tion and centralization, but they are not at all synonymous. 
Consolidation means the legal union of two or more dis- 
tricts, the substitution of one board for two or more boards. 
All schools may be conducted in the same places as before 
and precisely as in the past, after consolidation has been 
voted. Centralization in itself has no legal significance. 
It refers to school facilities. A city system may have its 
facilities scattered about in numerous cottage schools. It 
may decide to erect some new buildings of twelve to sixteen 
rooms, and abandon many of the cottages. This would be 
centralization, but no legal change would have been made; 
the same board would be governing the same territory. 

It is undeniable that much serious waste occurs in dis- 
tricts that have been depopulated wholly or in part. An 
extreme case cited in the press purported to be the con- 
clusion of the affairs of a district in a homesteading region. 
Settlers came in numbers to fulfill the homestead law. 
Several had children. A school was set up, and a cheap 
building erected. When the requirements of the land laws 
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had been met, the settlers moved away one by one. Finally 
all the children were gone, and the school was closed. To 
pay off outstanding obligations the sole remaining resident 
of the district held the last meeting. He was judge and 
clerk of election, he was the only voter, he elected himself 
to the board (the other two places had to remain vacant), 
he transacted the business of the year, moved and carried 
an adjournment. The deserted claims stretching for miles 
in parts of the western country do not brand this as a piece 
of pure imagination. Rural depopulation is not confined 
to the western states. Smaller families than a generation 
ago, and the removal of the farmers’ families to the towns, 
have left schools with enrollments of less than ten, of less 
even than five. In states as far east as Wisconsin schools are 
held in private homes for the benefit of the children of that 
household only. The maintenance of a school for so few 
is very expensive per capita of enrollment. The small unit, 
the district, clings to its little, uneconomical school, until 
the law empowers county commissioners, county superin- 
tendent, or someone else to close it. Boards of larger units, 
whether township or county, can be expected to abandon 
such schools, transport the children or arrange for their 
transportation, and give better advantages at less money. 
The economic law that small-scale production is unduly 
expensive applies in education, but its implications are dis- 
regarded by the small unit. 

(5) Uniformity of educational advantages is a principle 
of the American public school that has never been ap- 
proximately realized under the small unit. One child has 
an inexperienced or an unsuccessful teacher, for that is 
all his board hires; another has an experienced and suc- 
cessful teacher, because his board pays 50 per cent higher 
salary. One child attends a school with ample equipment 
and library, and a plant that is convenient, inviting, and 
hygienic; another meets precisely the opposite conditions. 
It is unnecessary to hold the board of directors wholly 
responsible for these disparities. It may happen that one 
child lives in a district with so limited an assessed valua- 
tion that a respectable school cannot live on it. Historical 
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accidents have determined the contour of the district, so 
that one child finds the school inaccessible, while another 
has but to cross the road to reach it. The larger unit is 
economical, and at the same time possesses the financial 
basis which justifies it in transporting children to school, 
in securing competent instructors in all grades, in making 
all aspects of the school life hygienic and attractive. The 
size of unit necessary to bring this about cannot be set 
down in square miles, because at base it is a question of 
finance. The ordinary rural district lacks wealth nearly 
everywhere. 

The simplicity of the larger unit on account of the 
smaller number of officials with whom the supervisor and’ 
the taxing officers have to deal, is worth considering. 
County superintendents under a district system have to 
spend a large share of their time making the acquaintance 
of district directors, and instructing them in their duties. 
Twenty township boards instead of seventy-five district 
boards increases the smoothness and economy of adminis- 
tration. 

Objections to the Larger Unit.—In pursuing the subject 
of the submergence of smaller units in larger ones, certain 
stumbling blocks are always encountered. Some of them 
are here mentioned. First, ‘‘it isn’t democratic.’’ If the 
statements just made as to the inequality of the educa- 
tional advantages offered under the district system are not 
false, nothing could be more undemocratic than the small 
district unit. But perhaps the remark is presumed to bear 
upon democracy of control. In that case, if geographical 
bigness and hugeness of population make for a lack of 
democracy, the national government would be conspicuously 
less democratic than that of a state, and a large state like 
Texas would be very undemocratic as compared with Rhode 
Island. Such statements are not yet proven, and are not 
likely to be. Some of the most undemocratic and ‘‘worst 
bossed’’ states in the country are those with little area 
and few people. It is notorious that city government is 
the darkest spot in American civil government, but accord- 
ing to the criticism quoted in effect above, cities should be 
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models of perfection in governmental affairs, because, for- 
sooth, they are so small and democratic. 

Again, it is objected that ‘‘the schools of the large unit 
might not be handy to all.’’ This once more illustrates 
the common fallacy of our system, that school facilities 
must be laid down at our doorstep, like groceries and the 
morning mail. An uwnhandy good school might very easily 
be much better as well as more economical than a handy 
poor one. Moreover, transportation may render the distant 
school of the large unit more accessible than the near school 
of the small unit. Ten miles for an auto truck is little 
farther than a mile to be walked by a child in the earlier 
grades. 

The opponents of the large unit inform us too that ‘‘some 
schools of the township or county unit might have better 
teachers than others.’’ But this is already true as between 
the different schools of a township or county under the 
district system. Nor is it always true now that the schools 
with the poorer teachers have the consolation of paying 
less tax than those with the better teachers. Some of the 
poor schools are in districts paying the highest tax. Is it 
not true also that the teachers of a city system differ in 
ability, that some are paid much more than others? Surely 
then, some of the children must enjoy better teachers than 
others. But this does not constitute the city system a 
failure. In fact, people do not even stop to think about 
such a thing, except when they are put to it to find a reason 
for believing in some tradition they have long accepted 
without doing any thinking whatever. As the city child 
moves up through the grades, it is reasonable to suppose 
that he will have his share of good teachers and poor ones 
in his total school course. The same would be the case 
with a larger unit encompassing rural schools. 

And finally, some are in distress because the larger unit 
‘‘will take the power out of the hands of the people.’’ 
Under a popularly elected board this is not the case at all. 
Suspicions of this sort are childish and betray the ignorance 
and prejudice in governmental matters of those who enter- 
tain them. The whole tendency of government nowadays 
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is to put more power into the hands of the people. Con- 
stant experience shows that it is not practicable to make 
them take an interest in exercising the power which rests 
in their hands. 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Prepare a table showing what unit exercises each of five or 
six important powers of school control in your state and 
two adjoining ones. 

. What seems to be the main unit of local school administration 
in each of the three states? 

. Has the number of local units for education increased or 
decreased in your locality in recent years? 

» Have the powers of your local units developed or diminished 
in the recent past? Illustrate. 

. Name some advantages which your state’s local school unit 


seems to have over some other local unit which might have 
been employed. 
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. Cite any disadvantages which appear on the other hand. 
. Discuss the fitness of local school officers for their work, as 


you have observed it. 


. Is strong interest in school affairs apparent under the system 


of local control with which you are familiar? Give reasons 
for your answer. 


. Can you suggest any changes by which interest in education 


and support of it could be increased? 

To what extent are educational advantages equalized between 
children in the different local units within your knowledge? 
To the extent that advantages are equalized, where does the 
cause lie, in the local unit or the larger unit? 


. Which is superior for local school supervision, the New Eng- 


land plan of uniting small local units, or the Wisconsin plan 
of assigning extra assistance to the larger unit? 


CHAPTER X 
THE RURAL SCHOOL PROBLEM 


The Rural School Problem Defined.—The heading of 
this chapter might have been placed in quotation marks, 
since it has become almost a byword in educational dis- 
cussions of recent years. It has come into common parlance 
particularly as the evidence accumulated of a discontent 
-with rural life, and the drift toward the cities became so 
strong as to bring about a decrease in the rural population 
of several states. Rural depopulation progressed in places 
until a mere handful of children made up a school which 
numbered close to two score when their grandparents were 
the pupils. Investigations of this movement of population 
impressed sociologists, economists, and educators with the 
conclusion that the tendency was evil, and that part of its 
cause lay in the rural school. It is only with the educa- 
tional part of the cause that we are here concerned. Briefly, 
the ‘‘rural school problem’’ is the problem of bringing 
educational facilities for the country child up to those for 
the city child. 

Let us survey the typical school conditions of city and 
country comparatively, in order to discover wherein an 
inequality exists. At the outset an examination reveals 
that education in the country has remained static, whereas 
the city school has been greatly modified in various ways 
in the last generation or two. Whittier long ago described 
the dreamy monotony that had settled over the rural school 
attended by many mature people of the present: 


Still sits the schoolhouse by the road, 
A ragged beggar sunning; 

Around it still the sumachs grow, 
And blackberry-vines are running. 
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Within the master’s desk is seen, 
Deep scarred by raps official; 

The warping floor, the battered seats, 
The jack-knife’s carved initial. 


After an absence of thirty years the author visited the rural 
school from which his parents had withdrawn him, in order 
to send him to the town school. The only marked change 
he observed was the insertion of two additional windows 
on the west side of the room, which still was lighted from 
both sides. No doubt new furniture had been installed 
in the interim; otherwise it would have been whittled com- 
pletely away by the ever-busy pocket knife. Rural people 
are in all respects less ready for change than city people; 
their schools are only an illustration of their conservatism. 

The studies of teaching personnel made in different 
quarters of the country confirm casual observation that 
the novice usually seeks the rural school. She removes to 
the grades of the village or city school as soon as she demon- 
strates her efficiency and acquires the experience necessary 
to have her application considered. If she fails in the rural 
school, she is usually eliminated thereby from the work of 
teaching. But in any case the rural school acts as the 
sereen over which the teaching force of the elementary 
system is run for purposes of classification. Normal schools 
have established rural departments, but for years some of 
these departments have gone almost without a registration. 
Moreover, the graduates of such departments halt in the 
rural schools no longer than necessary. Living conditions 
in the country are unattractive, and social opportunities 
are lacking. If a teacher stays in the country a second 
year, she rarely remains in the same school. In sum, the 
teaching force of the rural schools is and has been below 
par in preparation, experience, tenure, ambition and 
efficiency. 

While some city systems are far superior to others, there 
is nothing like the disparity between city systems that 
exists between rural schools. The teacher is only one item, 
though it may be granted that she is the most important. 
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The curriculum in rural schools compares very unfavorably 
with that in the centers of population. State courses of 
study have been used to bring up the opportunities of 
country children, but it is one thing to lay out a course 
in agriculture or home economics, and an entirely different 
matter to have it carried out. The single teacher has rarely 
been able to offer the new lines of instruction by reason of 
the limitations of the school day, if not of her own prepara- 
tion. We have seen enough of young women from the city, 
profoundly ignorant of the farm, attempting to teach agri- 
culture to boys taller than themselves. It is said truthfully 
that the city schools teach city life, but the country schools 
have failed to teach country life. The equipment of the 
average country school is lacking or antique. The term of 
school is frequently shorter than in town. The distance 
between home and school is often too great to be traveled 
regularly in stormy weather. The compulsory attendance 
law is less regarded in rural districts, since no one feels 
especially responsible for its enforcement. Local high- 
school advantages are lacking. Supervision is loose at best, 
and in many cases ean hardly be said to exist. 

Factors in its Solution—Several solutions have been 
proposed for the rural school problem. The one most often 
mentioned is consolidation, a device which has already been 
explained. Simultaneously there has proceeded centraliza- 
tion of the school facilities, sometimes in large districts, 
parts of which have become depopulated, sometimes in con- 
solidated districts following more or less quickly upon the 
act of consolidation. Transportation is a third movement 
of great significance, which has grown up mainly in connec- 
tion with centralization; but at times it has been resorted 
to when a district wished to abandon its own school, haul 
its pupils to another district, and pay their tuition there. 
The provision of a teacherage is developing rapidly in 
favor, though it is distinetly younger than the three prac- 
tices already enumerated. Standardization of rural schools 
by state and county superintendents is another important 
movement. The age of these movements is not certain in 
all cases. Consolidation came at least as early as the adop- 
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tion of the town unit in parts of New England before the 
Civil War. It was not uncommon to find districts aban- 
doned in Massachusetts in the ’60’s, for in 1869 the legis- 
lature was asked to authorize by law the expenditure of 
public money for the conveyance of pupils to school. It 
acceded, and since then both abandonment of very small 
schools and transportation have spread in all directions. 
To-day a general review of the school codes of the states 
shows that every state has provisions relative to consolida- 
tion. A number now consider approved consolidated 
schools a proper object of financial aid. The later laws on 
consolidation are designed to bring about centralization as 
a necessary consequence of consclidation, since the advan- 
tages of the latter cannot be nearly fully realized in any 
other manner. Both the Iowa and South Dakota laws 
require centralization of facilities in every consolidated dis- 
trict. Transportation is mentioned in the codes of over 
forty states. In some eases, of which Iowa is an instance, 
every pupil living outside a city or village must be trans- 
ported at public expense in independent and consolidated 
districts. In South Dakota the law takes a middle course, 
authorizing transportation of,all children at public expense 
in consolidated districts, but compelling the transportation 
only of those who live more than two miles from the school. 
Colorado merely permits the board of a consolidated or 
other school to provide transportation. Standardization of 
schools is a power sometimes conferred by law on the state 
department of education, but many superintendents have 
taken the initiative without waiting for the lawmakers. 
Progress of Consolidation—The advantage taken of 
the laws permitting these adjustments of the rural schools 
to meet better their problem, varies greatly. In some states 
the greatest eagerness for consolidation has been shown by 
the country people, and the larger part of the rural terri- 
tory has been consolidated. The development of the county 
unit in several states has practically accounted for the prog- 
ress within their boundaries. In some other states progress 
has been slow, and subject to periods of great retardation or 
complete standstill. Massachusetts is a sample of the early 
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development. A majority of her rural schools had con- 
solidated prior to 1900; the annual amount expended for 
transportation was multiplied by six from 1890 to 1900, 
and doubled from 1900 to 1910. Indiana had no law per- 
mitting the payment of public funds for transportation to 
consolidated schools until 1889, but in 1911-12 she had 
600 centralized schools, which enrolled over half as many 
pupils as the 7000 one-teacher rural schools. At that time 
nearly 2000 vehicles were regularly transporting pupils in 
Indiana. Indiana and Illinois illustrate the effect of the size 
of the school unit on consolidation. Illinois under the dis- 
trict system established 50 consolidated schools, while 
Indiana under the township unit centralized 600. Louisiana, 
beginning in 1902, had 210 consolidated schools in 1912, and 
was using 259 vehicles. North Dakota contemporaneously 
made an even better record; for beginning in 1904 she 
established 271 consolidated schools in ten years, and so 
enlarged her other districts that 263 non-consolidated schools 
were transporting pupils. 

About 1913 several states in the Middle West passed new 
laws favorable to consolidation, and an era of more general 
development began. North Dakota in eight years doubled 
her number of consolidated schools. Iowa with 47 such 
schools in 1912, increased to 4380 in the decade following. 
Even under the financial depression, so marked in agri- 
cultural sections, she voted several consolidated districts in 
1920-21. From Ohio, Minnesota, Mississippi, and other 
states similar data may be drawn. Except North Dakota, 
these are hardly sparsely populated states. The appeal 
which consolidation makes to the state with a scattered 
population is nevertheless strong. North Dakota was 
transporting 20,000 children in 1921. South Dakota voted 
100 consolidations from 1913 to 1920, with the unusual 
average area of almost a congressional township. Colorado 
has more than 150 consolidated schools, and is transporting 
better than 12,000 children according to the last reports. 
The establishment of a consolidated school seems to mean the 
abandonment on the average of three one-room schools. 
Recent estimates are to the effect that about 2,000,000 chil- 
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dren, a tenth of our national enrollment, are now being 
transported to school. The above data, accurate as far as 
official reports can make it so, is sufficient to indicate the 
momentum which has been gained in all sections of the 
country by this movement for rural school betterment in 
about a half century, though it is probably no exaggeration 
to say that two-thirds to three-fourths of the progress has 
come about within the last decade. 

Advantages of Consolidation—The advantages of a 
consolidated school with centralized facilities are so numer- 
ous and apparent, that conservatism and obstinacy are the 
only forces which prevent their almost immediate and uni- 
versal recognition. In the numerous small schools of less 
than fifteen pupils instruction has been conducted at an 
extravagant cost. A teacher of slightly superior ability and 
preparation can teach a room of thirty as efficiently as two 
average teachers can conduct rooms of fifteen pupils each. 
From the standpoint of economy centralization saves more 
on teaching force than anywhere else. The saving thus 
made is expended in part in the engagement of better teach- 
ers at somewhat greater salaries. Positions in the consol- 
idated school attract better teachers because they offer work 
in particular grades rather than in all the grades, as in the 
one-room school. Moreover, a given salary will secure bet- . 
ter talent when directed toward the engagement of a 
specialist instead of a general-utility teacher. Hence it is 
unnecessary under consolidation to raise salaries at all in 
order to secure somewhat better teachers. Teachers will 
remain longer in a consolidated school than in a one-room 
school for various reasons; they find pleasure in the asso- 
ciation with other teachers, whereas the solitary teacher fre- 
quently finds himself alone socially in the community. In 
short, the consolidated school to a considerable degree pre- 
sents those very features which have long been pulling rural 
teachers into the cities and towns. 

To better teaching and a more permanent teaching force 
we may add a broader curriculum than is possible in the 
one-teacher school. Drawing, music, penmanship, agricul- 
ture, and other vocational lines may be taught with a prom- 
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ise of success, for the little corps of teachers can be selected 
with certain ‘‘side lines’? in mind. With a broader cur- 
riculum there comes also the advantage of a longer one. 
Consolidation has brought high-school privileges to hun- 
dreds of communities. Eighty per cent of the consolidated 
schools of Iowa offer a full four-year high-school course. 
It is true that in most of the states boys and girls who have 
no high-school advantages at home may seek them else- 
where and have their tuition paid by the local district, but 
distance and the cost of board and room are mighty impedi- 
ments. Perhaps the city high school does not present an 
attractive course of study. At any rate, a neighborhood 
within five to eight miles of a flourishing city with a strong 
high school may send less than a dozen students to that 
high school, but let a consolidated district be formed in that 
community, and a high school of fifty or more can soon be 
built up. 

Consolidation means the substitution of a well-equipped 
school for schools with little or no equipment. This applies 
to the equipment of the playground as well as to that of the 
classroom. And it includes the building and its accommo- 
dations. The school plant in the better consolidated dis- 
tricts now compares quite favorably with the plant in the 
city districts. Certainly lighting, heating, ventilation, the 
water supply, cleaning and disinfecting, and the other 
hygienic aspects of the school environment are better 
guarded by far wherever consolidation has come to bring a 
new building. Even the provision of indoor toilets is a fact 
of much significance. One of the principal causes of con- 
stipation is probably the uninviting and comfortless outdoor 
school toilet, because it causes procrastination. The moral 
gain from the indoor toilet is not inconsiderable, for the 
outdoor toilet, whether used by youth or adult, is always 
uncivilized. Playrooms for children in the consolidated 
school defy inclement weather, and, relieve the teacher of a 
noisy, restless room on bad days. The social life of the 
community has a natural center in the consolidated build- 
ing. Lectures, general entertainments, meetings of parent- 
teacher associations, agricultural clubs, or other community 
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organizations, basketball games, banquets—whatever needs 
to be handled can be accommodated. This brings into exist- 
ence new forms of codperation, and binds the people closer 
together in common interests. 

The attitude of the child toward the consolidated school 
is better. He takes a pride in it, because it is worthy of 
pride. Besides the items of curriculum, teaching, and social 
activities, the existence of a larger class group puts emula- 
tion into his work in the different studies. He does not 
drag through a recitation all by himself. He is retained in 
school longer, and is more regular in attendance. The 
exact effect of consolidation and transportation upon at- 
tendanece needs investigation. Monahan’s comparative 
study of attendance in consolidated and non-consolidated 
territory is typical of many comparisons that have been 
made, but it is hardly exact, because he is comparing terri- 
tories that held different attitudes toward education, and 
probably toward attendance, before consolidation occurred ; 
otherwise some would not have consolidated while others 
failed to do so. We should have a careful comparison of 
attendance in both grades and high school from certain 
identical territories immediately before and after consolida- 
tion. By following this problem a short distance in the case 
of one consolidated school, a growth of 32 per cent in at- 
tendanee in the elementary grades was found with an 
inerease of only 10 per cent in the school population. At 
the same time, the high-school attendance of children in the 
district undoubtedly grew. So great an improvement in 
attendance following consolidation can hardly be expected 
in most schools, but it is certain that hardly any factor 
could be of greater importance than amount of attendance 
in estimating the efficiency of a system. 

Consolidated schools with four or more teachers, and 
sometimes with less, engage a principal. He is able to give 
the school a supervision that the individual districts never 
secured from their county superintendents. Often he is dis- 
tinctly superior in qualifications to the county superintend- 
ent. The work of the whole school is properly graded. A 
child goes from the sixth grade into the seventh, and from 
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the seventh into the eighth. In the one-teacher school he is 
likely to be the victim of ‘‘alternation,’’ whereby the energy 
of the teacher is saved by offering fifth and seventh grades 
- one year, and sixth and eighth the next. Half the school 
therefore must jump from fifth to seventh and from sixth 
to eighth, while the remainder go through regularly. Under 
consolidation the length of recitations grows, the choppy 
affairs of five to twelve minutes called recitations in the 
one-room school disappearing. 

Reasons for Opposition—The foes of consolidation 
oppose it primarily for three reasons. First, they think it 
will increase taxes; second, they believe their property will 
be damaged by the removal of a school from the immediate 
vicinity; third, they fear that the children cannot get to 
school. So sure of the last are many that no consolidation 
campaign perhaps is ever waged without the opponents 
declaring that such schools have failed. Sometimes such 
schools have been discontinued, and perhaps that might be 
regarded as evidence of failure from the standpoint of the 
people of the district. With its backward roads and its 
unusually large territorial units for consolidation, South 
Dakota discontinued four of her first hundred consolida- 
tions—two by decree of the courts (based rather upon civil 
and technical than upon educational grounds), one by vote 
of the people, and one by general agreement. Other states 
probably have had similar cases, of which exponents of con- 
solidation should inform themselves before they make a 
sweeping statement found in one report: ‘‘No consolidated 
school has been abandoned for the one-room rural school.’’ 
No data have been presented to prove that children cannot 
get to the consolidated school, but the very opposite conelu- 
sion seems justified. With her unfavorable conditions 
South Dakota buses failed to run an average of only three 
and a half days in 1921-22. Many other states must have 
done better. Nor have any data been presented to prove that 
property values fall when a one-room school is abandoned 
and a consolidated one created a mile or two farther off. 

The crux is the question of cost. Monahan found con- 
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flicting results apparently. In Iowa it seemed consolidated 
schools were cheaper, but it is almost certain that the ‘‘Cost 
of Tuition’’ did not include all costs. Other expenditures 
than for salaries, especially for building and transportation, 
are much higher in consolidated schools. In both Illinois 
and Indiana Monahan found consolidated schools a third to 
a half more costly per pupil. Two things must be borne in 
mind when costs are figured: one is the greater cost of con- 
solidation during the early years of the project, when new 
equipment is to be furnished in full and extra building 
costs not covered by the bond issue may have to be met by 
the regular levy; the other is the better facilities offered by 
the consolidated arrangement. No exact comparison can 
fairly be made between the expenditures before and after 
consolidation, because they are not for the same thing, nor 
for comparable things. Two unpublished theses * covering 
an investigation of town and open-country consolidated 
schools in two northwestern states demonstrate that when the 
initial bulge of taxes under consolidation is past, it is rea- 
sonable to expect that the people will spend somewhat more 
for good schools than they previously spent for inferior 
ones. The most serious blow consolidation has ever suffered 
was the coincidence of many hundreds of consolidations 
with the era of inflated building costs at the close of the 
War, and the attainment of the very peak of costs at the 
time when the ensuing hard times came on. 

It is easy to say, and often is said, that the one-teacher 
school does as good work as any other. Surveys have many 
times disproved this assertion, and it is never made except 
by an ignoramus. If there were any foundation for it, 
some of the progressive city superintendents would long 
ago have organized their schools on that basis. A practice 
which contributes to this fallacy is the standardization of 


1 Consolidation of rural schools and transportation of pupils at 
public expense. United States Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1914, 
No. 30, p. 55-57. 

2Peterson, Comparison of open-country consolidated schools and 
one-room rural schools. (University of South Dakota, 1924.) 

Tormohlen, Some effects of school consclidation in South Dakota, 
(University of South Dakota, 1924.) 
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one-room rural schools. This is good in itself, but no one- 
room school should be standardized in a locality which is 
reasonably qualified for consolidation. For when the people 
have improved their building, or even constructed a new 
one, enlarged their site, planted trees, added equipment 
and library books, and finally witnessed the suspension over 
the door of their schoolroom of a blue metallic plate, in- 
seribed ‘‘Standard Rural School, First Class, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction,’’ a new and powerful bar to 
consolidation is raised. However, where consolidation is 
not practicable, the standardization of one-room schools 
should be pushed vigorously. 

Transportation.—The discussion of consolidation for 
any community soon settles down to the practicability and 
cost of transportation. For years the school hack or wagon 
rattled over the splendid graveled roads of Indiana, while 
the people of Illinois shook their heads doubtfully. ‘‘Our 
roads would never permit it,’’ they said, and no one was 
willing to dispute them. But the astounding spread of the 
automobile for private purposes has forced the issue of 
roads to the front in every state. The federal government 
is spending around one hundred million dollars each year 
to codperate with the states in building roads. The im- 
mense improvement of highways in all parts of the country 
has removed one of the principal obstacles to the transporta- 
tion of children to school, though there still are sections 
where the roads at some seasons do not permit the passage 
of cars. The auto truck is fast replacing the wagon as a 
means for transportation of pupils in even those localities 
where roads are least improved. 

The mode of transportation is influenced by the distance 
to be traveled. A route of six miles one way is almost the 
limit for a horse-drawn vehicle. Trucks double and treble 
this distance. The Northern states must sometimes substi- 
tute bobsleds for trucks during a part of the winter, and 
increase the number of conveyances a little to shorten some 
of the longer routes. In a few years children will be 
riding 25 miles to centralized high schools in some parts 
of the country with well-improved roads. Wherever the 
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trolley has come, it is widely used. Years ago children in 
New Zealand were riding to school by rail from a radius of 
60 miles. Hither rail rates are made very low for chil- 
dren (a twentieth to a fortieth of a cent per mile formerly 
in New Zealand), or the public pays their transportation, 
or a combination of the two methods is used. 

Several advantages are claimed for transportation. It 
is said to protect children from the exposure to cold, inci- 
dent to walking to school in the Northern states during the 
winter. It keeps the child dry as well as warm. There is 
no danger of his being lost in a storm. Irregular attend- 
ance on account of sickness is reduced. Pupils will not be 
molested by passers on the road, or run down by careless 
motorists. Loitering on the road with undesirable com- 
panions, and indulging in evil practices or conversation are 
impossible. Brawling between children when not on the 
school grounds, one of the banes of the teacher’s life, dis- 
appears. Tardiness is eliminated, except on the part of the 
children who walk. 

Most of the objections to transportation are childish. 
‘‘The trucks will break down or become stuck in the mud, 
and the children will be tardy.’’ Simple solution: turn 
back the clock ten or fifteen minutes if necessary and dis- 
miss that much later at night, unless it seems better to take 
the time from the noon intermission. Trucks are rarely 
late if kept in good repair. Months often pass without a 
truck arriving at school later than the opening time, al- 
though enemies of consolidation in one school piled rocks 
in the road to hold up the trucks. ‘‘The roads are im- 
passable at some seasons for all vehicles, and people must 
travel on horseback.’’ Very well: close the school for a 
week at such a time. Our vacations will be just as sweet 
if they come when the roads are bad as if they come at the 
traditional times of the year. Suppose enforced vacations 
cause school to run a week later in the spring; no one will 
suffer greatly. ‘‘The trucks cannot get through the snow.”’ 
Then telephone the drivers not to start, and have each 
driver notify those on his route that school is dismissed for 
that day. One would think to listen to these complaints 
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that children walking to school were never absent because 
of storms or mud. 

Again, ‘‘Children will freeze waiting for the trucks on 
cold days.’’ Why should they wait? There is no one to 
prevent them from walking on toward school, just as they 
would have to do if transportation did not exist. Many of 
them, probably a majority, do not have to leave the shelter 
of their homes until the truck is in sight. No child has ever 
frozen to death waiting for a conveyance to school, or we 
should never have heard the last of it; but many children 
walking to or from rural schools have actually frozen to 
death in blizzards, not to mention numberless frostbitten 
hands, feet, noses, and ears. 

“‘The trucks will not pass the homes of all.’’ Yes, quite 
true, and especially is this true of the farmer who has built 
his house a quarter mile back from the road for a reason 
best known to himself. But grant that the routes may be 
so laid out that a child may have to walk to the main corner 
even a half mile distant, which is certainly the exception. 
How much better is this than walking a mile and a half on 
the average to a one-room school? ‘‘His parent would haul 
him to the one-room school.’’ Then let his parent convey 
him a half mile to connect with the school truck. Con- 
solidation is a prosaic affair, it works no miracles. Routes 
will be more convenient to some children than to others, 
just as in non-consolidated schools some children must walk 
two miles or more, while others have only to cross the road 
to get to school. 

‘“Some children will have to leave home earlier and arrive 
home later than others.’? That is true of the one-room 
school too. However, the consolidated school has some 
chance to equalize this, but the one-room school does not. 
Routes are sometimes laid out as circuits, starting near the 
school and finishing at it. The conveyances can travel the 
loop in the same direction after school as before school. 
Thus the children who leave home first will arrive home 
first. Under the prevailing size of consolidation units the 
average time necessary for the child to go from home to 
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school, or return, is no longer than he requires to reach or 
return from the one-room school when walking. 

‘“The moral conditions in the trucks will be bad.’’ Grant 
it, grant that the driver is not well qualified as a chaperon, 
grant for the sake of argument that he swears cordially 
when a cylinder misses or a tire blows out. How much bet- 
ter language do unchaperoned children hear while walking 
to or from school? How much more appropriately do the 
fathers of these children swear when they suffer a blow-out 
or other mishap? It is past imagination how people who 
have tolerated for years the barbaric conditions of outdoor 
toilets in one-room schools can become exercised over the 
immorality of a truck full of children. Principals with 
sagacity will see that the children are disposed in the trucks 
in the best and safest manner. 

‘‘The cost of drivers will be prohibitive.’’ One might as 
well say that farmers will refuse to sell their butter for less 
than a dollar a pound. It has not proven so. The law of 
supply and demand is at work, and no trust exists in the 
truck-driver market. In the slack winter season farmers 
are glad to have a little surplus revenue, and do the convey- 
ing for a slight margin above actual cost. ‘‘But the drivers 
are careless.’’ One opponent of consolidation cited an acci- 
dent, in which a train struck a school conveyance. The 
truck was demolished, and the children miraculously es- 
caped death. The answer was to ask him whether he did 
not know of many eases in which children have been killed 
in their own fathers’ cars. In a large number of cases the 
drivers of school conveyances are carrying their own chil- 
dren along with others. Many high-school boys have served 
with complete satisfaction as drivers, and at a minimum 
cost. 

These objections to transportation have been given almost 
at tedious length, to show exactly what contentions one 
meets when he goes out to talk consolidation. Others will 
be heard ad infinitum. They are usually based upon pure 
imagination, and can be shattered by asking the objector 
for the foundation of his belief in fact. The other principal 
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line of attack on the objector is to show that he is making a 
mountain of a molehill, and that the evil which he fears 
already exists in exaggerated form without consolidation. 

It is not the purpose to show that consolidation should 
come everywhere. Every proposal of the kind should be 
carefully examined to see whether in the light of experience 
elsewhere it carries good prospect of success. The require- 
ment that the state department of public instruction shall 
examine each project and approve, before a vote may legally 
be had, is fine. Fair roads and a well-distributed popula- 
tion are the two prime requisites. Units should be worked 
out so far as possible around centers of population, and 
should be extended out far enough so that narrow strips of 
unconsolidated territory will not be left between con- 
solidated districts. For such strips the educational future 
is problematical. They cannot readily secure annexation 
to a consolidated unit, because the latter has already pro- 
vided a building and does not feel that it is fair to admit 
other territory to the benefits of a building for which it does 
not help to pay. 

Experience has demonstrated certain requisites for a good 
consolidation law. Among them are the following: 

(1) A majority vote should rule in both establishing and 
disestablishing the school. The law is generally so framed 
at the present time, but sometimes a two-thirds or three- 
fifths vote has been necessary to establish. A few states still 
require more than a majority vote for dissolution, because 
in case of dissolution, property, such as the building, much 
of its equipment, the teachers’ or principal’s cottage, and 
transportation conveyances, might not be salable except at 
sacrifice. The opponents of consolidation are perfectly will- 
ing to sacrifice financial interests to gratify their antago- 
nism. For example, many of the people in one consolidated 
district paid their taxes for the consolidated school as re- 
quired by law, and then ran district schools as private ven- 
tures on voluntary support. 

(2) Vote on establishment should be by the whole unit 
involved, not by the separate school districts concerned. 
The requirement that there must be a separate favorable 
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vote in each of several districts concerned gives opponents 
a great advantage, for an adverse majority of one in a 
single district overthrows considerable majorities in all 
other districts. It is worse than the requirement of a favor- 
able vote of 60 per cent, because it tells the opponents of 
consolidation exactly where to center their attack. If six 
districts are involved, the opponents in all six will concen- 
trate their influence in the one district where they have 
the best chance of success. They have no concern how great 
the majority against them is in all the other districts. A 
better device for producing corruption in school elections 
could seareely be found. 

The South Dakota and Iowa laws now require that when 
a center of population comprising an independent district 
or a center of over two hundred inhabitants is concerned in 
consolidation its vote must be canvassed separately from 
that in the common or rural districts affected, and a ma- 
jority must be procured in both instances. The object of 
this is to prevent the town from voting something upon the 
country by sheer weight of numbers. It is known that the 
towns are strongly in favor of consolidation, and that the 
bitter opposition comes from the country. No such safe- 
guard is essential, if the law makes a proper requirement 
of transportation. 

(8) Every consolidated district should be required to 
furnish a conveyance so routed that no rural child will have 
to walk more than a half mile. The effect of this duty will 
be to cause centers to think twice before they reach out to 
annex rural territory. Obligation will go hand in hand 
with annexation, and privileges will be fairly equalized 
between all who belong in the district. 

(4) The powers of a consolidated district should be sub- 
stantially the same as those of a city district in all respects. 
Its problems entail about the same responsibility as falls 
upon a city district. 

(5) A small measure of state aid should be offered to 
consolidated schools of an approved grade. Human cu- 
pidity shows itself strongly whenever there is a chance to 
get a dollar for spending several of our own. 
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(6) No vote should be permitted on disestablishment 
until two or three years after the consolidation is in full 
operation. The reason for this is that the project does not 
have a fair chance to show results in less time. Those who 
opposed are for the most part ‘‘bitter-enders,’’ and unwill- 
ing to alter their outward attitude for some time after their 
conviction as to the success of the venture has changed. 
Sometimes one almost feels that it takes a generation of 
children trained in the consolidated school to establish it 
permanently in the community. One state goes so far as to 
allow no vote on disestablishment after a building has been 
erected. 

The Teacherage.—The teacherage is least known of the 
particular steps we have mentioned in connection with the 
improvement of the rural school, but it has come in some of 
the states where legal authorization still is lacking. Some 
of the schemes for standardization of rural schools in terri- 
tory of scattered population contemplate a teacherage. 
Over a third of the states specifically permit the expenditure 
of public funds to provide homes for teachers, and one state 
gives aid in their construction. Over 3000 structures now 
are owned or rented by school districts and occupied by 
their teachers. Where the consolidated school is built in 
the country, it is almost impossible to secure a married man 
for principal without furnishing him a dwelling. Teachers 
may have rooms in the same dwelling, and perhaps board 
there, or prepare their meals in the school building. The 
plan of paying a twelve-month salary to the principal, and 
having him assist in supervision of agriculture during the 
summer, is aided by the teacher’s home. Expenses of living 
are much reduced, and the principal becomes identified with 
the life of the community. The abandoned one-room schools 
can be moved over, and advantageously remodeled in build- 
ing the teacherage. Many teacherages are found in connec- 
tion with one-room schools, because young women are un- 
willing to walk long distances and submit to exposure in 
case families adjacent to the school will not take a boarder. 
The very unsatisfactory character of such quarters as may 
be had in private families, lack of privacy, untidiness, and 
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objectionable associates, constitute good reasons for a teach- 
erage beside or under the same roof with the schoolroom. 

Standard Rural Schools.—The standard rural school, 
recognized by the state department as having met certain 
requirements, has been mentioned as an alternative to con- 
solidation. The administration of the plan calls for a field 
force of inspectors unknown a few years back. Sometimes 
it is managed by county standardization committees, the 
state department outlining the requirements, and leaving 
their application to these local committees. This plan saves 
the salary and expense of rural inspectors from the state 
department, but it makes standardization a football of poli- 
tics for ambitious and unprincipled county superintendents. 
No school should be standardized unless passed by a state 
inspector, a portion of whose necessary traveling expenses 
for the inspection is paid by the district inspected. County 
superintendents and local committees can be helpful in 
making a list of schools eligible for inspection, and thus 
economizing the time of the state inspector. 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


. What states have undergone a decrease of rural population 


according to recent census returns? 


. Compare the salaries of rural and urban teachers in your 


county. 


. Study the tenure of rural teachers in a selected local area. 
. Collect data to show the length of recitation in one-teacher 


schools. 


. Make a similar study of their preparation as revealed by 


grade of certificate held. 


. Study thoroughly your state law on consolidation. Does it 


include the essentials of a good consolidation law set forth 
in the text? 


. Does it appear friendly or inimical to consolidation? How? 
. To what extent have consolidations been brought about under 


its provisions? 


. At the recent rate of abandonment of one-room schools, how 


long will it take to abolish them entirely? 


- From the critics of a consolidated school learn their argu- 


ments in defense of their position, and then try to evaluate 
those arguments. 


. What are the chief difficulties in the transportation of rural 


pupils as you have observed it? 


. Discuss the ruling in some states that pupils may not be 


employed as drivers. 


. What part of the country leads in authorizing the con- 


struction of teachers’ cottages? 


- How is standardization of rural schools administered in your 


state? 


. What plan of financial aid to them is employed? 


CHAPTER XI 
TYPES AND ASPECTS OF STATE CONTROL 


1. THE CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS 


The State’s Relation to the Teacher.—Having completed 
a general survey of the machinery by which the state con- 
trols the schools, we may turn to examine some of the re- 
spects in which its strong arm extends out to govern and 
limit them. Prime among the aspects it controls is the 
teacher. The forms assumed by this control of the state 
over the teacher are various. It requires him to meet state 
standards through a system of certification ; it endeavors to 
promote his preparation for entrance upon teaching and 
his advancement in it, by establishing and maintaining 
institutes, normal schools, teachers colleges, and schools of 
education witliin its universities; it places definite responsi- 
bilities on him in a legal way for the holding of school, 
making of reports, and administration of the course of study ; 
it protects him to a degree in his position by laws on tenure, 
and aids his search for a better position by employment 
bureaus under public management; it contemplates the re- 
moval of worry and economic uncertainty from its teaching 
force by bringing into existence pension and retirement 
agencies. But the most potent of the forms of state con- 
trol over the teacher is exercised through the system of cer- 
tification, and our attention will be focused on that alone. 

Plan of Licensing the Learned Professions.—The state 
guards jealously the privilege of its members to engage in 
pursuits fraught with large possibilities of good or evil. 
Experience has shown that teaching is not the only calling 
to be so regarded. Just as we are now a long way fron 
the time when ‘‘any fool’? might go out to practice the 
teaching art upon a defenseless public, so we are a great 
distance removed from the day when in the medieval uni- 
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versity the medical student was greeted at the conclusion 
of his course with the salutation in Latin, ‘‘Wade in and 
kill,’? but was required to begin the practice of the healing 
art on others than his own people. Dentists, pharmacists, 
veterinary surgeons, lawyers, and engineers must all submit 
to examination by representatives of the state along with 
teachers and physicians, that their qualifications may be 
duly ascertained. If the state recognized an established 
church, it would no doubt sustain the right of that estab- 
lished church to inquire into the qualifications of persons 
desiring to enter the clergy. 

Colonial Certification The beginnings of the certifica- 
tion system run back into the colonial period, and need not 
be traced at length. In the early part of the eighteenth 
century the settlers of South Carolina found it wise to insist 
that their schoolmasters be capable of teaching the Greek 
and Latin languages, and either members of the established 
church or qualified to ‘‘instruct the youth in the principles 
of the Christian religion.’? Virginia about the same time 
saw the establishment of a grammar school at Norfolk, the 
master of which had to pass an examination at the hands of 
the faculty of the College of William and Mary. The New 
Englanders had been proceeding in an informal way, but 
had already found that some definite safeguard was neces- 
sary. The requirement of 1701 that masters of grammar 
schools in Massachusetts must be approved by the ministers 
of their own towns and the next two nearest towns, or by 
two of the three, is declared by Martin to be the ‘‘first com- 
pulsory certification of teachers known in our history.’’ 

Connecticut in a law of 1742 strengthened an earlier 
statute which had given the selectmen of the respective 
towns power to visit their local schools and inquire into the 
qualifications of the masters; henceforth no person might 
set up a school of private grade without consent of the 
colonial assembly. This law was not the major reliance, 
however, for the selectmen continued to inspect as means of 
certifying the teachers. At the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury boards of overseers were becoming known. The school 
society of Farmington, Connecticut, in 1796 directed the 
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overseers to employ no masters except such as were skilled 
in teaching spelling, reading, English grammar, and hand- 
writing, and as were ‘‘of reputation and good moral char- 
acter.’ 

Massachusetts in her comprehensive law of 1789 went to 
greater length than had ever been known in this country in 
specifying the qualifications of teachers. Two grounds of 
certification were set forth: academic preparation and, 
moral character. The first was to be determined either by 
the submission of evidence of education at some college or 
university (of which there were then but a half dozen or 
so in America), or by the presentation of a certificate of 
proficiency in Greek and Latin, signed by a resident minis- 
ter or two non-resident ministers. Moral character was 
established by a certificate of the same form from a local 
minister or from the selectmen. Two classes of exceptions 
were permitted: (1) local persons need present no certifi- 
cate of character, it being assumed that their reputations 
were well known by their fellow townsmen; (2) ministers 
need present no certificate, their status as ministers being 
deemed sufficient assurance of both education and char- 
acter. 

Beginning of State Systems.—From these humble be- 
ginnings we have gradually developed forty-eight great 
systems, each independent of the others so far as it cares to 
be, and each facing a problem far more intricate than the 
licensing of lawyers or doctors. As a professional officiary 
for the schools developed through the last century, the 
responsibility for certification was rapidly turned over to 
it. The county superintendent counted certification early 
among his major duties. Soon the state superintendent 
began to participate in the matter, and in many states by 
degrees gained the ascendency over the local superintend- 
ent. This development had to keep pace with the spread of 
public schools during the ’80’s and ’40’s. Then the curricu- 
lum also began to widen, and this pointed to a more rigid 
academic standard for teachers. 

Law and Administrative Regulations in Certification.— 
The will of society is expressed among us in four forms. 
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The most general and fundamental rules of organization 
are embodied in what it calls constitutions. ‘These are 
adopted by the people at large and changed mostly by popu- 
lar vote only. They are presumed to be about the most 
enduring regulations of human society. A second more 
voluminous form of the social will appears in laws. These 
are called statutes when passed by legislatures, but the ordi- 
nances of the city fall almost in the same category. They 
must always be in harmony with the constitution, and are 
subject to passage or repeal by a bare majority vote of the 
representatives of the people. Under the laws many admin- ° 
istrative authorities are set up and clothed with powers of 
importance. Their acts are given binding force, equivalent 
to that of law, and penalties for infringement of their rules 
are provided. This body of social will we may term admin- 
astrative regulations. It is exceedingly large in volume, and 
any part of it is subject to change at the fiat of the officer 
promulgating it. The fourth form of social will is conven- 
tion, or custom. It gives us social amenities on the one 
hand, and common law on the other. With it we are not 
concerned in this discussion. 

Certification of teachers is hardly mentioned in any con- 
stitution in the country. It is a frequent topic in legislative 
halls, and often appears in the statutes. It is much a mat- 
ter of administrative regulation too. The practice of states 
varies exceedingly on this last point. The school law of 
Arizona disposes of certification of teachers in a brief six 
lines. That of Wyoming takes two pages to assign the con- 
trol of this function to the state department of education. 
New York’s law contains three pages on qualifications and 
certification of teachers. Illinois lengthens it to five, and 
others go farther still. But even in the most extreme cases 
the details left for regulation by administrative authorities 
are very numerous, and the law repeatedly mentions the 
discretionary powers of a state superintendent, commis- 
sioner, or board of education. 

Which Is Superior?—It is a natural question to ask 
which method is the better. Is it best to trust adminis- 
trative officers with such wide discretion as Arizona does? 
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Or should the administrative authority be restricted by a 
mass of laws, when it comes to certifying teachers? Cub- 
berley in his ideal school code for Osceola_seems to favor 
the latter plan, for he gives twenty-four pages to the topic 
of certification. 

The answer to the question depends in a measure upon 
the kind of professional ability found in the administrative 
office. If the certifying officer is a politician, disposed to 
take advantage of his power to build up a machine, the less 
freedom he enjoys, the better. And yet, it seems very 
doubtful whether many pages of legislation on certification 
can prevent a dishonest officer from prostituting standards 
and practicing favoritism. On the other hand, it may be 
felt by those who favor close legislative control of the prob- 
lem, that a wise officer, well-prepared professionally, could 
practically dictate the legislation passed. At times he 
could, but legislatures are not always easy to control, even 
by a president or a governor with power to grant or deny 
patronage. It is highly probable that those changes which 
a superintendent of public instruction or commissioner of 
education would desire to be legislated from time to time 
would affect personal interests of the constituents of certain 
legislators, interpellations of the administrative officer 
would result, and a great deal of legislative time be wasted, 
if nothing worse. Few persons interested in the profes- 
sional conduct of an education office will plead for the 
privilege of asking the legislature to affix to the measures 
proposed by a commissioner a ‘‘rubber stamp,’’ which it 
might refuse to affix. 

If changes of policy depend on changes of law, it will not 
always be easy or convenient to await the biennial session 
of the legislature to secure them. Alterations of conditions 
in the supply of teaching talent may demand prompt ad- 
justments in the interest of the public. We have seen 
excellent illustrations of this recently. When the War came 
on, teaching talent became very scarce, and during the 
eighteen months following the armistice salaries rose until 
it finally was almost impossible for some schools to secure 
certified teachers. Many schools were closed, in the less 
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desirable places, it is true, but nevertheless ministering to 
children whose rights to education were as sacred. as those 
of any other children. Later a reverse movement set in 
with the economic depression, and in 1921-22 the market 
was surfeited with a supply of certified, if not of qualified, 
teachers. Let us suppose that proper administrative offi- 
cers control certification with no statutory limitations of 
importance. It would then be quite possible to lower the 
standards slightly when the supply of qualified teachers is 
short and to raise them when a surplus exists. -The system 
thus could be given a desirable elasticity. Local shortages 
of teachers in particular parts of the country and an over- 
supply in other places could be dealt with. And technical 
questions would always call for an answer from technically 
trained persons. 

Certificating Authorities—The certificating authority 
may be state, county, or local district. In the early days we 
have seen how the local authorities dealt with it. Then 
with the growth of the county superintendency the function 
began to pass to the new office, and assume a professional 
aspect. Uniformity of standards became more probable 
than when selectmen or other laymen had the power to act. 
Next, the state offices began to issue certificates of the higher 
grades concurrently with the county superintendents. The 
state certificate, however, stood for little except additional 
prestige, unless a teacher desired to change location; in that 
case he was free of the anxiety of satisfying another county 
superintendent of his qualifications, since the state certifi- 
cate was not likely to be limited by county lines. 

For a number of years past the problem of the appro- 
priate agency for the issuance of certificates has been under 
critical discussion. The local lay authorities did not resist 
especially the withdrawal of this power from their hands. 
Many of them no doubt were glad to be rid of it. Not so 
the county superintendents. They have not only fought 
successfully in places to retain the prerogative of issuing 
certificates good in all schools, but in some cases they have 
been able to gain a majority on the state board for granting 
certificates. Illinois is classed in a recent bulletin of the 
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Bureau of Education as working under a ‘‘state-controlled’’ 
system of certification; but the state examining board for 
the preparation of uniform questions and grading of papers 
in connection with county examinations is composed of five 
persons, three of whom are county superintendents, nomi- 
nated by the county superintendents’ section of the state 
teachers association. In resisting so jealously the with- 
drawal of the right of certification the county superintend- 
ents have argued that they stand in a peculiarly favorable 
position to know the relation between demand and supply in 
teaching force, and can adjust the two in such a manner 
that all schools will be filled with the best qualified teachers 
for which funds can be secured. 

Reasons for Centralization.—Those who have counseled 
a centralization of control declare that centralization in cer- 
tification of teachers is just as certain to raise standards as 
centralization is to work improvement in relation to any 
other aspect of educational administration. They believe 
that county superintendents are too close to the rank and 
file to take a courageous stand in refusing certificates to 
poorly prepared teachers who are willing to serve their local 
districts at a pittance. They assert that the free movement 
of teachers from county to county is enhanced by state cer- 
tification and hindered by county certification, since county 
superintendents are slow to practice reciprocity. They fur- 
ther assure us that inter-state reciprocity will never be pos- 
sible to any extent except under state certification. Local 
needs, they urge, can be met by the issuance of temporary 
permits by county superintendents. As to the safety of 
entrusting the county authority with this powerful preroga- 
tive of certification, they allege that it is bound to be used 
willingly for patronage by superintendents without integ- 
rity, and that others will frequently be intimidated into 
official acts of certification by threats of local politicians. 
They point to the enormous differences in standards be- 
tween different counties under local certification, and con- 
tend that children in some counties suffer discrimination 
because of the teachers certified for the schools. Admission 
to the practice of law and medicine is in charge of state 
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authority; why not certification of teachers? If it is fair 
and wise to let an ignoramus become a teacher in one county 
while the standards are kept up elsewhere, let us follow the 
same plan of licensing other professional classes, 

While the county superintendent has been resisting the 
attack of the state upon his right to certify teachers, he has 
been attacked on the same score by the city districts. For 
with the growth of large and well-organized city systems 
there has come a feeling that the county superintendent 
does not have the preparation to qualify him for the ex- 
amination of the specialists that, the city school seeks to 
employ, and that his standards are not well adapted to the 
requirements of city teachers. The suggestion is made that 
he confine his energies to the certification of rural teachers. 
The consequence has been that cities in some states have 
been granted autonomy in the certification of their teachers. 

But the cities have been much less successful in their 
efforts to strip the county superintendent of power than has 
the state. For the past twenty years or more the tendency 
to centralize the power of certification has manifested itself 
strongly. While the classification may be in some respects 
inaccurate, and the terms not entirely clear, the following 
data taken from bulletins issued by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion in 1914 and 1921 will make evident the sweeping 
changes that are occurring. 


Number of systems 


1914 1921 
Certificating authority 

SEAR Ocieic cas, say osha oics ea ana maa 7 26 
Stsve-controlled “. ...'sjelse’s ac vinciene ta G 
CIRI-SPAtG | ¢ Fis, os ea aah ie eae 10 
PALC-COUMEY es coats eee a cee 16 3 
Pate-localin, 0 Sen eee be ees 6 2 
Ponnty sii.) cc Wee a aie ins 1 
Wonnty-local. <./..c:5 sme sien tone 8 

48 48 


At the present rate of development it appears likely that in 
ten years more we shall have almost absolute state control 


‘ 
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of certification. The growth of accrediting systems and of 
federal participation tends in the same direction. 

Encroachment upon the county authority takes place 
gradually. The state department first sets the time for the 
examinations, and then proceeds progressively to make 
other regulations governing them, to prepare the questions, 
review the papers, assume entire charge of the papers. Or 
it starts on another line by withdrawing from the county 
superintendent the right to issue certificates for teaching 
special subjects, instructing in high school, or doing super- 
visory work. 

Status of Cities—One misses the full import of this 
centralizing movement unless he notes its extension to the 
affairs of city districts. Colorado, which makes every city 
with a school population of over a thousand autonomous in 
certification, exhibits one extreme. Illinois illustrates the 
other by granting autonomy only to ‘‘cities of over 
100,000,’’ which is special legislation in both intent and 
effect. In 1921 Scuth Dakota so altered the law that no 
city in the state now has any more control of certification 
than the merest rural district. The argument for the city’s 
retention of this power has rested upon the assumed higher 
standards imposed by the city than by other districts, but 
it is a clear fallacy. If the city wishes to enforce higher 
requirements, there is nothing to prevent it from doing so 
after the state has passed upon the applicant. It can 
hardly be said that the state systems at present are impos- 
ing requirements that are illy adjusted to ascertaining the 
qualifications of teachers for city schools. Cubberley would 
make certification a state function in Osceola, without ex- 
empting the cities. 

Reciprocity. Attention has already been called to the 
effect of state control of certification upon reciprocal recog- 
nition of certificates between states. The desirability of 
extending reciprocity calls for little emphasis, since it is 
universally recognized. Lack of reciprocity involves delay 
in granting of certificates, and this makes both teachers and 
school officers uncertain of their status. Examinations are 
given at stated times, usually about four times a year, and 
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it is a hardship to ask a teacher who lives in another state 
to report a long distance from home a month before school 
opens for an examination, to say nothing of the expense 
of such a trip, should he by some misfortune fail to pass 
the examination. Immense amounts of money are frittered 
away in examining teachers and their credentials, when 
these persons have already been passed upon by another 
authority with equally stringent standards. Some states 
which do the most examining of outsiders are among the 
weakest in their requirements of their own people. In 
Colorado, graduates of a two-year normal course without 
any experience except practice teaching are granted a life 
certificate, while a person from any institution outside the 
state, with any amount of successful experience, and with 
any amount of professional preparation, would be required 
to take an examination before he could do any teaching, 
unless he had some time taken a prescribed minimum of 
practice teaching. No state can afford to provincialize its 
teachers by building certification fences on its boundaries. 

Since Cubberley made a report on the subject in 1906, 
reciprocity has made great strides. Updegraff in 1914 
reported thirty states as granting some degree of reci- 
procity; Cook in 1921 found thirty-eight following that 
policy. Of course in many eases its application is limited. 
In 1921 six states recognized only the state life certificate 
of their neighbors. The remainder of the thirty-eight prac- 
tice reciprocity on the basis of administrative interpreta- 
tions subject to change in the case of any other state when- 
ever the educational administration of that state changes, 
or alters its policies. Diplomas and eredits from institu- 
tions of learning are regarded with much less suspicion 
than certificates. Though in 1914 there were fifteen such 
states, Oklahoma and Connecticut are now the only states 
which refuse to accredit work from standard institutions 
in other states. The greater prestige of diplomas and 
eredits than of certificates is due to the presence of 
standardizing agencies for higher institutions, whereas 


there are no really comparable agencies for the certification 
of teachers. 
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Kinds of Certificates.—Updegraff in 1914 found 588 dif- 
ferent certificates issued by the forty-eight states. The 
number does not seem to have decreased since that time. 
It runs as low as five in some states, and in others exceeds 
twenty-five. Utter confusion reigns as to terminology. 
Sometimes the name of the certificates indicates its time 
validity, as ‘‘Life Diploma’’; again it reveals the territorial 
limitations of the certificate, as ‘‘County Certificate’’; or 
it suggests the kind of service the bearer is authorized to 
undertake, as ‘‘Primary Certificate.’’ Often it indicates 
nothing. Both ‘‘state’’ and ‘‘first-grade’’ certificates may 
be issued by the state. A ‘‘County Certificate’? may be 
issued by a county superintendent and be of state-wide 
validity, or it may be issued by the state department. 
The terms ‘‘diploma’’ and ‘‘certificate’’ are used indis- 
eriminately. ; 

It may be wondered that we do not abolish this diversity, 
so far as the practice of each state is concerned, and issue 
one certificate of unlimited application, as we do to other 
professional classes. But there are two principal reasons 
why this plan, though followed with reference to some 
higher grades of certificate in certain states, cannot be 
generally adopted. The preparation of teachers by and 
large is so much below that of other professional classes 
that the privileges of most teachers must be closely limited 
by their certificates. And even though the preparation 
of teachers be brought to the highest theoretical standard, 
it would not be possible for any one individual to be quali- 
fied as a teacher of all branches in all divisions of our 
system, from the highest to the lowest. The attorney, the 
dentist, the engineer, is presumed to be well prepared in 
one division of human knowledge. We might far better 
expect an artisan to become master of all trades, than to 
expect a teacher to master all branches of his craft. The 
Smith-Hughes Act has created such exacting standards for 
teachers of some vocational subjects, that there is probably 
not a state, every position of whose school system would 
actually be open to a single individual residing in the state, 
although he might present a certificate without any limita- 
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tion. The trend will be toward rather than from the draw- 
ing of strict lines as to the kinds of positions open to the 
holders of certificates. 

An Intelligible System.—The points for judging a sys- 
tem of certification are that it be reasonably simple, that 
it recognize the distinctions in responsibility of different 
teaching positions, that it provide for an apprenticeship 
period, and that its terms be in some degree self-explana- 
tory. A suggestive system is given for a rural state like 
Nebraska. All certificates should be of state-wide applica- 
tion and issued by the state department. 


Name Validity 
Primary-kindergarten Valid for kindergarten and first grade. 
certificate, 

Elementary certificate, Valid for grades 2-8 inclusive. 

Rural certificate, Valid in rural schools for grades 1-8 
inclusive. 

High-school certificate, Valid in "the high school generally. 

Supervisory certificate, Valid for ranking officer of any system 
or building with four or more sub- 
ordinates. 

Special certificate, Valid only for the subjects named 
thereon. 


Wherever the junior high school is coming into prominence, 
an additional kind of certificate will probably be needed 
to take care of it. The time limitation should appear in 
all certificates, dividing them into two classes, temporary 
and permanent. The temporary should run for a sufficient 
length of time to test the permanency of the individual’s 
interest in teaching. Perhaps five years would be ample, 
and not too long, notwithstanding the median duration of 
temporary certificates all over the country is less than three 
years. No one will suffer professionally to any extent be- 
cause his certificate is not yet permanent, and the state 
can well afford to refrain from passing out permanent cre- 
dentials to those who do not expect to use them. People 
who are so near the minimum in qualifications that they 
do not deserve a five-year certificate might in emergencies 
be given a ‘‘permit’’ good for a year. 
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Some will be disturbed at the prospect of granting to all 
elementary teachers at the beginning of their service a 
simple ‘‘elementary certificate.’’ It will perhaps be felt 
that there should be ‘‘first-grade,’’ ‘‘second-grade,’’ and 
‘‘third-grade’’ certificates for the elementary school, based 
on a descending scale of qualifications. If teachers were 
placed in positions primarily upon the basis of their cer- 
tificates, this might be true, but they are not so placed. 
**Do you have a valid certificate for the position you are 
seeking?’’? That is a first question asked the applicant, 
but it is by no means the last. The points upon which a 
difference in grade of certificate is based will be brought 
out by the prospective employer anyhow, unless he is so 
unqualified to choose, as is often the case with board 
members, that he would not even regard the grade of cer- 
tificate if known to him, or inquire about it if unknown to 
him. The power of certification, centered in one office of 
the state, can do no more than establish a sort of minimum 
standard for teaching. The establishment of minute dif- 
ferences in grades of teaching talent must be brought about 
by systems of’ rating teachers in service, and in this the 
state department could very well codperate with local 
superintendents and principals. 

Criteria for Certification.—The criteria on which certifi- 
cates are issued are several. Age may be mentioned first. 
The minimum is set in three-fourths of the states but no 
stipulation is found in the others. Eighteen is the usual 
minimum, with some permitting seventeen, and a few re- 
quiring twenty. Texas alone issues a certificate at the age 
of sixteen, if the applicant otherwise proves worthy. In 
itself age stands for little, yet with years is presumed to 
come a stability and worth of judgment, without which 
one is hardly to be trusted in a place of any responsibility. 
The teacher maintains his position to a certain extent by 
virtuc of the respect accorded his greater age and experi- 
ence. This he can not command, if he is no older than 
his pupils. 

Over a third of the states retain in their law the tradi- 
tional requirement that all applicants for certificates must 
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establish moral character. Very little effort is made to 
define in the law the essentials of moral character, though 
Arkansas and Tennessee put the ban on those addicted to 
intoxicants, opiates, cigarettes, profanity, gambling, and 
licentiousness. Little but the most ghastly blemishes can 
be noted in this way, but persons carrying such should be 
excluded as far as possible. Revocation powers relative 
to certificates offer the best means of keeping teachers 
within due moral bounds. This criterion of moral char- 
acter, like age, offers no positive assurance of teaching 
efficiency, yet without it no one could hope for success. 
Knowledge of subject matter is the most important 
criterion in systems of certification. Its emphasis in early 
colonial days has been pointed out, and it is no less vital 
now than it was then. A teacher can teach no more than 
he knows, and often his capacity to teach is considerably 
more limited than his knowledge. The change in recent 
years has come in the method of ascertaining whether the 
candidate possesses the desired knowledge of the subjects 
tobetaught. The time-honored method was the examination, 
and it has lost in esteem proportionally as it has fallen 
into disuse or disrepute for testing the teacher’s pupils. 
Since it has been conceded that one may write a poor 
examination because of nervousness, temporary illness, or 
inability to write as fast as some others—factors all quite 
unrelated to actual knowledge—there has been a disposi- 
tion to substitute for examinations of a formal sort other 
evidences of preparation. By far the commonest and most 
authentic of these is the certificate of credits from a higher 
institution or a diploma from the same. At the same time 
the examination has been retained for those who have 
secured their training in other than the regular institu- 
tional channels. In a few states the diploma from certain 
institutions serves as a certificate to teach, just as the 
diploma from a school of law is sometimes now accepted 
in lieu of the bar examination. Connecticut is now the 
only state which pays no heed to college or normal credits 
when application is made for a certificate. Vermont has 
made the change complete, and issues no certificate except 
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upon evidence of schooling. For the certificate good in 
high schools South Dakota no longer accepts an examina- 
tion, and she grants all other certificates on credentials 
as an alternative to examination. Twenty-five years ago 
the only value credentials had in securing a certificate in 
South Dakota was to excuse graduates of a normal school 
from paying the examination fee. 

The normal-school movement of the nineteenth century 
served to stress professional knowledge as well as knowl- 
edge of subjects to be taught. The professional subjects 
to be pursued may be quite brief for the lower grades of 
certificate. Six weeks in an approved normal school illus- 
trates the lower class of professional requirement. For the 
better grades of certificates a total of ten, fifteen, or twenty 
semester hours of professional credit are found. ‘In this 
case too the examination is employed to test professional 
knowledge on the part of those who have not been regularly 
educated, but with the rising standards of teacher prepara- 
tion most candidates except for the lowest grades of cer- 
tificate are able to present credits, and are excused from 
the examination. 

Most impressive and weighty of all criteria for the grant- 
ing of a certificate is experience in teaching. It is clear 
that since all teachers must begin sometime, experience can- 
not be required for the temporary grades of certificate. 
Mere experience by itself does not signify much. It may 
possibly have been obtained under such conditions as to 
injure the candidate. For example, a year of rural experi- 
ence without supervision may lead to habits of school man- 
agement that prove a handicap when the teacher enters a 
town system to teach a large grade. Experience means 
something if successful, and it means more if it is suc- 
cessful and gained under teaching conditions similar to 
those obtaining in the position for which the applicant 
wishes to qualify. Suecessful experience in a rural school 
would be more important in passing upon an application 
for a rural certificate than it would in passing upon an 
application for a high-school certificate. Successful ex- 
perience is based upon and includes all other criteria; the 
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lack of age, character, discretion, knowledge, professional 
skill—of anything essential to good teaching, is evident 
under actual teaching conditions, and affects success ad- 
versely. Therefore, if the character and quality of an 
applicant’s experience can be ascertained it should weigh 
above all else in deciding his permanent certification. It 
is singularly unfortunate that ‘‘good recommendations”’ 
are so easy to secure for those who have almost totally 
failed in the schoolroom. As a means of protection, prac- 
tice teaching is of great value; in a few weeks it gives 
much information as to promise of performance in teach- 
ing. Half of the probationary period of teaching should 
be spent in work of the kind for which a permanent cer- 
tificate is sought. 

The attention which has been directed to the physical 
qualifications of the teacher has borne fruit in the laws 
on certification. States which were havens for those of 
broken health first felt the necessity of some safeguard. 
The movement began in cities, and still is most widely 
extended as a result of local initiative. However, as many 
as fifteen states now have statutes on this point, and no 
doubt some others have administrative regulations. The 
laws run from weak general provisions to the effect that 
a teacher must be physically qualified, to a requirement 
that the teacher must furnish a general certificate of good 
health each year. Some states apply their requirement 
only to freedom from contagious disease, and several men- 
tion tuberculosis as the only matter of definite concern. 
Pennsylvania adds to tuberculosis a ban on any other 
chronic or acute physical defect. 

The lessons of the War have affected certification in some 
measure. Nebraska, Nevada, and North Dakota permit 
only citizens of the United States to be certified. Cali- 
fornia, Idaho, and Montana would certify an alien only 
after he has made his declaration of intention to become 
a citizen. South Dakota stops with an oath of allegiance, 
which the applicant acknowledges before a notary and sends 
in to the state department. New York does not permit an 
alien to teach for more than a year without applying for 
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naturalization papers. Some other states have provisions 
with the intent of securing for teachers only those who 
are good, loyal citizens. The movement for civie qualifica- 
tions for certificates has touched mainly the Middle and 
Far West. 

Religious qualifications of teachers is not much in vogue, 
as might be inferred from the pains which have been taken 
to prevent the schools from fostering sectarianism. Several 
states explicitly affirm that no religious test shall be made 
a condition of entrance to any public school as either a 
pupil or a teacher. Nebraska’s law makes it a misdemeanor 
for any public-school teacher to wear a dress indicating 
that he is a member or adherent of any religious sect or 
order. Pennsylvania includes more than garb, by inter- 
dicting any mark, emblem, or insignia of any order or 
denomination. In a positive way, Arkansas seems to be 
the only state to set a religious requirement; it would 
refuse a license to any except believers ‘‘in the existence 
of a supreme being.’’ 

One other condition kindred to that just discussed is 
the tendeney to compel teachers in private or parochial 
schools to hold certificates issued by the public authorities. 
Attendance in these schools, as will be pointed out in the 
next chapter, is universally accepted, barring Oregon’s late 
attempt at legislation, as fulfillmg the compulsory at- 
tendance law, and so the state is coming to feel an obliga- 
tion and claim a right to see that the teachers of children 
in such schools and still of compulsory age, should meet 
the minimum requirements of teachers of such children 
in the public schools. The stipulation that a teacher must 
hold a valid certificate may be general for all non-public 
schools, but is more likely to apply only to teachers of 
children in the compulsory age. <A half dozen states have 
now entered on this class of legislation. 

Renewal and Revocation.—All states provide for re- 
newal and revocation of certificates. Renewal is usually 
based upon the two grounds of continuing preparation and 
successful experience. Continuing preparation is usually 
left to the authorities to define. It would include institute 
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or summer attendance, extension work, reading-circle books 
read. Successful experience, as already contended, is so 
easy to demonstrate that in effect it amounts to very little. 
Hardly an instance can be found where the experience was 
not ‘‘successful.’’ If one person does not think so, the 
applicant has a credential filed by another who does think 
so. Adequate forces of inspectors alone can give meaning 
to ‘‘successful experience.”’ 

Revocation is based upon immorality, incompetency, or 
unprofessional conduct. The interpretation of these is left 
to the administrative officers in most cases, and rightly so. 
No charge of such a nature as to cause revocation has any 
business to come into a court. It is next to impossible to 
prove to a jury that a bright-looking young lady with a 
tear-stained face is ‘‘incompetent’’ or ‘‘unprofessional.’’ 
But a hard-hearted commissioner of education will not see 
through a glass darkly. The county or local superintendent 
often has the concurrent right with the state officer to 
revoke a certificate granted by the state officer, but any 
teacher considering himself aggrieved may appeal to the 
higher authority. Retirement from the work of teaching 
is a ground of revocation of a life certificate in some states. 
Kansas makes three consecutive years out of teaching such 
a ground. While opinions may differ as to the number of 
years out of teaching that would warrant this action, people 
will agree that it should not be possible for those who have 
long lost touch with school work, and whose primary in- 
terests lie elsewhere, to re-enter teaching because it suits 
their temporary interest or convenience to do so. 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


. To what degree could certification safely be left unregulated 
by the state? 

. What authority licenses teachers for your district? 

. On what bases are certificates granted them? 

. Mention some requirements placed upon them of a statutory 
character, some of an administrative sort to carry out the 
statute, and some of an administrative sort not necessitated 
by the statute. 

. Is there a local shortage or a surplus of certified teachers? 

. How may the condition properly be remedied? 

. Compare the bases for certification of teachers with those 
followed in licensing some other professional class, and com- 
ment on the wisdom of the differences. 

8. Criticise the examination basis for certification. 

9. Gather some data from which to show in a county or other 
unit the difference in the salaries of teachers according to 
grade of certificate. 

10. Make a tabulation of the minimum requirements in pro- 
fessional and academic training for the lowest grade of 
certificate in four states. How does your state stand rela- 
tively? 

11. What discrimination does your state make in favor of “home 
talent” in certification? 

12. Devise a system of certification for your state, giving names, 
general requirements, and limitations of each class of cer- 
tificate. 

13. Make a list of some causes which you would regard as 
sufficient for the revocation of a certificate. Be specific. 

14. Give the facts in any cases of revocation of which you have 

learned, 
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CHAPTER XII 
TYPES AND ASPECTS OF STATE CONTROL—Continued 


2. REGULATION OF ATTENDANCE 


Another basic factor in state control is the regulation 
of attendance, without which the school system obviously 
could not function. This will be considered from three 
standpoints: the school term, compulsory attendance, and 
child-labor legislation. The relation of these to each other 
will become clearer as we proceed. 

Reliability of Data.—The reports of the Commissioner 
of Education for years have carried a vast body of sta- 
tistical information as to the different factors entering into 
attendance. That relating to the annual term has come 
from various sections of the country in many forms. It 
is not easy to decide in some cases what the data really 
mean, nor in other instances to infer from partial returns 
the general conditions for the whole country, much less 
the extreme and educationally dangerous variations in con- 
ditions from one locality to another. For example, when 
all the districts of a state report their respective lengths 
of term, one might be tempted to calculate an average for 
the state by giving each district equal weight. Neverthe- 
less, the schools of New York City should weigh more than 
those of a backward rural district in the Adirondacks in 
setting a state average for New York. Accurately eal- 
culated, each district should receive a weight according to 
its school population or enrollment, and that would make 
a complicated problem. Again, in arriving at an estimate 
as to average school term or average attendance for the 
country, one might average the states, giving to each an 
equal weight. This would accord Nevada or New Mexico 
equal influence with such populous states as Ohio or Texas 
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in determining the national average. The Bureau of Educa- 
tion does not seem to have recognized each state equally, 
nor to have taken population as its guide. No statement 
is made in its reports as to the plan followed. 

Increasing Length of Term.—Assuming a reasonable 
degree of accuracy for the federal reports, the increase 
in length of the school term is one of the impressive facts 
in the onward march of what Americans like to eall a 
democratic school system. From 1870 to 1890 the term 
remained almost stationary at an average of 130-1385 days. 
Then it began to lengthen an average of about one day 
per year—a pace which was maintained substantially for 
the next thirty years.1| This increase has been marked in 
every part of the country and has affected nearly every 
state. Data from eight selected and well-distributed states 
for 1917-18 indicate that with few exceptions the school 
term for all children now is between forty and two hundred 
days.?, Nearly 60 per cent of the school children enjoy a 
term of over one hundred sixty days. Some of the data 
compiled by the Commissioner of Education creates the 
impression that schools continuing eight to ten months per 
year have a more regular attendance than those with a 
shorter term.* An analysis suggests that certain Northern 
states with strong attendance regulations were the deter- 
mining factor, and that the length of term was merely a 
concomitant of the better attendance. 

Laws on Minimum Term.—Laws as to minimum term 
are general, but not universal. At last reports several 
Southern states and New Hampshire had placed no 
prescription, though some of them were subsidizing length 
of term. The longest legal minimum term is nine months, 
provided by six states along the Atlantic seaboard. It 
happens, however, that the inefficiency of the district sys- 
tem of school administration is such that in some states 
the legal limitations placed upon local districts as to tax 


1Report, Commissioner of Education, 1917, II: 75. 
2 Biennial Survey of Education, 1916-18, III: 85, 
8 Ibid., p. 88. 

¢Ibid., p. 129. 
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rate render it impossible for occasional districts to comply 
with the law on minimum term. The average minimum 
term law for the entire country would surpass by a little 
one hundred twenty days. The actual average term of 
about one hundred sixty days is therefore approximately 
a third longer than required by law. 

Local Inequalities—This excess of actual term over 
minimum legal term is largely accounted for by urban 
schools. Muerman points out that fifteen years ago the 
average term of rural schools was only one hundred thirty- 
eight days, while urban schools averaged a third higher.® 
In southern states the advantage of urban schools was still 
greater. Recent investigations show that schools for 
colored in several states suffer as to length of term in com- 
parison with those for whites.’ The serious problem con- 
fronting the nation relative to length of term is less that 
of bringing about a general increase than that of removing 
the glaring or malicious inequalities between and within 
states. The actual attendance by children between five and 
eighteen years of age is only ninety days per year for the 
whole country. Evidently the stimulus to attend while the 
schools are in session needs much attention. 

Penalties for Short Terms.—The enforcement of mini- 
mum term regulations is not adequately insured in a 
number of states. The initiation of legal action against 
school officials who fail to carry out the law is slow and 
likely to be abortive on account of sympathy with the 
guilty party. The loss of part or all of the state or county 
apportionment of school money produces a hurried com- 
pliance, and is now becoming a common penalty.’ Serving 
as a counterpoise to this possible penalty, various and in- 
creasing provisions are found in different states to enable 
helpless districts to comply with the law. The discussion 
of these is deferred until financial support claims our at- 
tention. 


5 Thid., p. 130. 

6U. 8. Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1916, No. 42, p. 13. 
7 Biennial Survey of Education, 1916-18, III: 126. 

8U. S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1916, No. 42, p. 14-18. 
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Origin of Compulsory Attendance——National pride 
sometimes leads to a disregard of facts in writing the his- 
tory of education, and compulsory attendance furnishes one 
of the best examples of the sort. Some authors would 
credit the American colonies with the origin of compulsory 
attendance, and cite the Massachusetts law of 1642 as their 
evidence. This is clearly an error. That law provided for 
compulsory education, but it said nothing whatever about 
compulsory attendance, for it established no schools to 
attend. The law of 1647 established schools, but there was 
no close approach to universal attendance in them, since 
the girls were not included in many eases. 

Compulsory attendance had already been established on 
the other side of the water, but not by Charlemagne, or 
any of the early exponents of more general education, 
though some historians have so stated. In fact, it was not 
until Luther proposed that the Bible should be read and 
interpreted by each person for himself, that the corollary 
of universal education was foreed home upon the minds of 
the people. Luther proposed that both boys and girls should 
be sent to school, and within about a generation of that 
time definite steps had been taken to carry out his advice. 
The first state to pass a respectable law on compulsory 
attendance was Weimar, which in 1619 began to require 
boys and girls from six to twelve to attend. In 1642, the 
same year in which Massachusetts enacted her law for com- 
pulsory education, the Duchy of Gotha legislated attendance 
for children from the age of five until they were well versed 
in religion. In this case the sessions were prescribed to 
last three hours each in forenoon and afternoon, except 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons, and a fine was set 
for failure to obey the regulation. Calvin, emulating his 
ereat German contemporary, had instituted compulsory 
attendance at Geneva before 1550. Little was done, how- 
ever, outside of Germany until after the American states 
began to act in the nineteenth century. 

Its Spread in the United States—The first compulsory 
attendance law in this country was passed by Massachusetts 
in 1852, and was a weak affair. It applied to children 
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from eight to fourteen, and compelled them to attend 
twelve weeks each year, ‘‘if public schools so long con- 
tinue.’’ In 1867 Vermont followed the lead of Massachu- 
setts, and in 1871 New Hampshire, Michigan, and Wash- 
ington Territory adopted compulsory attendance. From 
that time on, the spread of this principle was fairly rapid. 
In 1889, twenty-seven states had acted, including all those 
in the North except Pennsylvania, Indiana, and Iowa, and 
the semi-southern states of Maryland and Delaware. The 
strict conservatism of the South is shown by the fact that 
Kentucky was the first state of that section to act, and 
she did nothing until 1896. Thereafter her neighbors 
began to fall into line, the movement being marked ‘first 
along the border, but extending gradually toward the Gulf. 
In 1918 Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, South 
Carolina, and Texas alone were without some sort of at- 
tendance law, but local option by counties existed in 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Tennessee, and Maryland. 

In the past ten years there has arisen renewed interest 
and activity in bettering attendance all over the country. 
States of the North and West have in many ways widened 
the application of their laws and increased the severity 
of penalties for infractions. Those of the South have all 
enacted some sort of law. Four of the lagging six acted 
almost at the same time (about 1914), Georgia followed 
in 1916, and Mississippi made compulsory laws universal 
in this country by her local option law of 1918. Simul- 
taneously the local option features were being cast aside 
by the states which had them. In 1926 Mississippi is the 
only state without a law of state-wide application. Four 
of its counties still remain by local option outside the provi- 
sions of the state compulsory law. 

Reasons for Backwardness of the South—The South’s 
progress in compulsory attendance has been retarded by 
the low esteem in which she held labor. Much of her farm 
labor could be effective, and at the same time less intelligent 
than is necessary for work on northern farms. In some 
of her factories also ignorant labor proved satisfactory. 
While the ‘‘Solid South’’ has been Democratic, it has not 
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been democratic. Nowhere else have social lines been so 
strongly drawn in the United States, nowhere else has the 
swing toward a caste system or a feudal organization of 
society been so marked. Compulsory attendance is based 
upon an idea of human equality that did not appeal to the 
South, with reference to either the negroes or the ‘‘poor 
white trash.’’ The lack of funds in the South also has 
hindered the development of public education, especially 
because sentiment and law would not tolerate coeducation 
of the races. The provision of two separate systems every- 
where would be a task to stagger even the North, with its 
boasted educational sentiment and abounding resources. 

Causes of Opposition.—Opposition to compulsory at- 
tendance has come from several quarters, some of them 
such as to occasion considerable surprise. One need not 
be surprised that teachers have sometimes looked with dis- 
favor upon coercing into the school a class of children who 
are lacking in interest, over-age for their grades, or morally 
pernicious. A teacher might truly maintain that to force 
these into school, even if but one or two be found in a room, 
is to reduce the efficiency of the whole room by subverting 
discipline or consuming the time of the teacher on back- 
ward pupils. Occasionally school board members take the 
same attitude. This is most likely where schools are already 
overcrowded and the community is reluctant to put on a 
building program. 

But it is a matter of surprise when superintendents of 
schools oppose compulsory attendance. Nevertheless, be- 
fore the National Education Association in 1890 the state 
superintendent of Texas was found taking that position. 
In the thirty-five years that have since elapsed the feeling. 
of administrators has altered considerably, and it would 
be next to impossible to find one now who is not a strong 
friend of the compulsory law. If the child disposed toward 
truancy is too much of a problem to be cared for in the 
regularly organized school, it is the business of society to 
devise other agencies for handling him. 

Employers of unskilled labor have opposed compulsory 
education, because it increases taxes, makes labor more 
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_ difficult to control and prevents the employment of chil- 
dren, who of course could be obtained cheaper. Certain 
industries can operate very largely on child labor, there 
being a small physical demand upon the laborer. Other 
industries do not make extensive use of expensive ma- 
chinery, and so can afford to entrust their equipment 
to employees of little training. On the other hand, an em- 
ployer of skilled labor must have intelligence and content- 
ment among his men, or things will turn out badly for him. 
Not a few parents, more formerly than now, have pro- 
tested against compulsory attendance. Protest comes most 
strongly from those who, whether they admit it or not, 
regard the child as a financial asset, a chattel in which 
they have invested and on which they expect to realize at 
the earliest opportunity. This viewpoint is more common 
among the ignorant foreigners than among the ignorant 
native-born. Such a selfish motive seeks to justify itself 
in many ways, to enumerate which would be to give a sort 
of history of the campaign against compulsory attendance. 
But the greatest obstacle to compulsory attendance is 
the child himself. The challenge is to the administrators 
and teaching force of our systems, to make such alterations 
in content, to add such subjects, to effect such changes in 
requirements, to work such improvements in methodology, 
as will reduce voluntary absence and lessen retardation. 
It should scarcely be necessary at this juncture to 
produce an argument for compulsory attendance. The 
objects of education, as a policy of the state, set forth in 
the first chapter of this book, cannot be attained nor can 
the state, least of all a democratic state, count itself safe, 
without universal education; but there will never be 
universal education without universal school attendance; 
and universal attendance will never exist without adequate 
compulsory laws. Arguments in the negative can be 
produced galore, as ‘‘it creates a new crime,’’ ‘‘it inter- 
feres with the liberty of parents,’’ ‘‘it arrogates new power 
to the government,’’ ‘‘it is contrary to our free American 
institutions.’’ All these could be used against the prohibi- 
tion of murder and other public evils. Some are exercised 
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in mind because compulsory attendance originated in the 
monarchical countries of Europe; so did the bicameral sys- 
tem in legislation, the large body of our common law, and 
much of our most valuable social heritage. To condemn 
anything because of the place where it originated is to 
return to the ancient and vicious principle of attainder of 
blood. In the North to-day no person who places ordinary 
value on his reputation for intelligence and public spirit 
dares to oppose compulsory school attendance, and in an- 
other generation the same thing will be true of the 
South. 

The Age Limits.—The features of the typical compul- 
sory law fall under three divisions. The first is the age 
limits between which it applies. Some are narrow, as from 
8 to 14 (South Carolina) ; some are wide, as from 7 to 18 
(Nevada) ; some run low, as from 7 to 16 (Massachusetts) ; 
others run higher, as from 8 to 18 (Idaho). The narrower 
limits are still found in the South. A recent survey indi- 
cated that the lower limit of compulsion is seven years of 
age in nineteen states, and eight years of age in all the 
others. The upper limits range from 14 to 18. The lower 
limits should be found in states where population is dense 
and schools are readily accessible. Under such conditions 
a little child is able to go and come with safety. The 
higher limits are appropriate in the sparsely-settled sec- 
tions, where a child does not have the physique to walk 
the longer distances over poor roads in the stormy season. 

Annual Period.—The second pertains to the length of 
time the child must be in school each year. Early laws 
required attendance for only a short period, after the 
fashion of the Massachusetts law of 1852. But the habit 
of compelling those whom the law touches, to be in school 
for the full term, has grown, until somewhat over half of 
the states now stand on that basis. The others have provi- 
sions specifying a fractional part of the term, as two-thirds, 
or a minimum number of days, as eighty. Ten states still 
are satisfied with a minimum attendance of from forty to 
eighty days per year. Until 1920 South Dakota allowed 
local boards of independent districts to abrogate the state 
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requirement of the full term, and to make it not less than 
sixteen consecutive weeks. Any requirement of less than 
80 per cent of the full term cuts the heart out of the law. 
For the child who expects to attend only a part of the 
year will always choose about the same part of the year. 
He will always miss certain parts of the work, and no 
doubt the last few weeks will be among those missed. In 
this way his promotion is indefinitely postponed, and he 
reaches the compulsory age limit without passing beyond 
perhaps the fifth grade. 
Exemptions.—The third feature of the ordinary com- 
pulsory statute comprises the exemptions, and is exceed- 
ingly important. Half the states refuse to condone an 
inexcusable absence of as much as a day, but others are 
somewhat lax. Several go even to the point of permitting 
three to five successive days absence before defining the 
offense as punishable. Children who are physically or 
mentally incapacitated to attend with profit are nearly 
universally exempted by the laws. This provides for erip- 
ples, who are unable to reach the school; it includes the 
deaf, dumb, or blind, those who by virtue of physical 
defects can be ministered to only in special institutions; 
and it aims to free the public school of a group of mental 
defectives, who constitute a menace in more than one re- 
spect. Children who live over a certain distance from the 
school and are without means of transportation, fall outside 
the attendance laws in a few states. California sets the 
limit at two miles. The present tendency, however, is to 
strengthen the requirements for transportation instead, 
and some very rigid regulations of the kind now exist. A 
school conveyance may have to go several miles for the 
sake of a single pupil. Yet again, children whose parents 
are indigent and require the help of their children at home 
or outside the home, in order that the family may be main- 
tained, are excused in a few states. North Dakota and 
Colorado accept such an excuse unconditionally. Three 
other states accept it conditionally; that is, a child over 
fourteen, or one who has completed the sixth grade, or one 
who is necessary to the support of his mother, or his in- 
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valid father, may remain out to work. North Carolina 
permits temporary absence to help at home in a certain 
season ; Minnesota excuses betwen April 1 and November 1 
outside of cities of the first and second class, if the child’s 
help is required at home, provided he is past fourteen. The 
purpose of this is to permit agricultural labor under one’s 
parents or guardians. But the trend is all away from the 
exemptions of this class, the theory being that the relief 
of poverty is a responsibility of the state, and that no 
child should be penalized educationally because his parents 
are poor, or because he happens to be the oldest of a large 
family. 

A general practice is to excuse a child who is under 
other competent instruction, equivalent to that he would 
receive in the public school. Such instruction may be at 
the hands of a parent or tutor in the home. Language 
setting that forth very definitely is found in several state 
codes, most of them in western states where distances are 
often long. Much more frequently the private instruction 
is defined to be that given in private or parochial schools. 
There is a growing conviction that these private and de- 
nominational schools should be under state regulation or 
inspection, if attendance upon them is to be accepted. The 
law has long spoken of ‘‘equivalent instruction’’ in those 
places, but pains are now being taken to insure the 
equivalence. This is accomplished by requiring such schools 
to report to the public authorities, in order that irregulari- 
ties of attendance may be promptly investigated by the 
public truancy authorities. The right of supervision or 
inspection by public authorities with reference to all schools 
purporting to satisfy the compulsory law is being strength- 
ened. The course of study is being brought into line with 
the purposes of the state, and the language of instruction 
and the qualifications of the teachers are receiving at- 
tention. 

Consternation in the ranks of private schools was created 
by an initiated law which was enacted in 1922 in Oregon 
by a close vote. It amounted virtually to an abolition of 
private schools for children between eight and sixteen, since 
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it required such children to attend public schools for their 
entire session. The only path of evasion lay in securing 
the approval of the private auspices by the county superin- 
tendent and presenting the child to him for examination 
every three months, a reflection which private schools did 
not wish to have cast upon them, and a penalty which 
would have induced many of their pupils voluntarily to 
seek the public school. The law was promptly attacked in 
the federal district court, where a temporary injunction 
was issued restraining the authorities from putting the law 
into effect. Upon appeal the federal Supreme Court up- 
held the action of the lower court. Washington voted 
adversely on a similar measurein 1924. Private educational 
interests should not miss the significance of these proposals; 
while born directly of a regrettably narrow and intolerant 
bias, they are supported by not a few broad-minded citizens 
as a result of the ungracious attitude and antagonistic spirit 
of private schools toward reasonable public control. While 
court delays may defeat such measures for a time, the 
punishment will be the more severe when it does arrive. 
Private schools would do well to mark the handwriting 
on the wall, and begin to codperate. 

The unwisdom of a flat age requirement for exemption 
from compulsory attendance has been so well shown by 
experience that another class of exemption is becoming 
widely practiced. Under a mere age limit we are steadily 
‘“‘leading the horse to water,’’ but frequently failing to 
‘‘make him drink.’’ If he is disinclined to apply himself, 
the pupil under this system reasons that he will secure 
release just as soon by perfect indolence in school as by 
hard study. Hence year by year there is a growing mass 
of provisions that fix educational progress as an alterna- 
tive to age in excusing children from school attendance. 
Two-thirds of the states have made some attempt at this 
kind of solution. They have encouraged children who do 
not care to attend school, to make a better use of their 
time in school with the motive of being excused sooner. 
Opinion is about equally divided between exempting a child 
as soon as he can read and write, and exempting him when 
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he has completed a specified grade. The latter kind of 
standard is in practice the higher. 

The upper limit of the compulsory age is being lifted to 
21, or some other mature age for those who appear to be 
in need of Americanization. They are being summoned 
to night school until they are more acceptably prepared 
for life and for citizenship. The upper limit is also being 
extended for those who have not completed the elementary 
school, Wisconsin requiring eight hours per week eight 
months in the year for persons between sixteen and eighteen 
lacking such preparation. About ten states specify part- 
time or continuation schooling up to the age of eighteen 
for certain persons. In several states there has been dis- 
cussion of raising the standard of school progress for ex- 
emption, until a high-school education will become nearly 
universal, except for those whose mentality will not permit 
them to acquire it. In our enthusiasm for this advance- 
ment it is essential to understand that many others than 
morons, or worse, cannot be greatly benefited by high- 
school attendance. Our curricula cannot in a number of 
years be everywhere widened to the point of serving all 
who might in some respect be able to go beyond the ele- 
mentary school. There is the further fact that education 
in its advanced phases cannot be forced upon people, as 
in its elementary phases. We must go slowly, or we shall 
find the standards in secondary education lowering so that 
the schools may finally rid themselves of unteachable in- 
dividuals by graduation. 

Success of Compulsory Attendance.—The success of the 
compulsory laws may be estimated in different ways. It 
depends upon the age limits, the exceptions, and the penal- 
ties in the different states. The ‘figures of attendance, of 
attendance in relation to term of school, and of illiteracy, 
will aid in answering the question. The average attendance 
in 1917-18 for all children between five and eighteen years 
‘of age was reported at only 90 days. In some southern 
states it was reported at less than 60, and throughout 
that section it averaged less than 70 days. In the North 
and West it averaged better than 100, with Montana sur- 
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passing 130. Thus the average child for the ages consid- 
ered is in school only four and a half months a year, or 
slightly more than half the time. 

Considering their shorter terms, the Southern states did 
not appear to so great disadvantage in per cent of term 
attended as in respect to total amount of attendance. The 
average child in the South attends but little more than 
50 per cent of the term, whereas in the rest of the country 
he is in school better than 60 per cent of the average term. 
Of course a goodly number of children enumerated in the 
census as between five and eighteen do not attend at all, 
since six is the age of admission in many cases, and since 
a large number of those from fourteen to eighteen no 
longer are enrolled. For that reason Bonner studies the 
average attendance of those actually enrolled in the course 
of the year. He finds that the average attendance of the 
children enrolled for the whole country is about one hun- 
dred twenty days, or approximately 75 per cent of the 
average term. That is, the schools are equipped and 
officered to care for their total enrollment every day, but 
25 per cent of the facilities are not being utilized. The 
consequent money loss runs into hundreds of millions of 
dollars annually. This wastage cannot be eliminated, for 
there will always be a proper and irreducible amount of 
irregularity in attendance. This minimum ought not to 
exceed 10 per cent when administration approaches ideal 
conditions. 

The efficiency of national systems of education has often 
been compared by the use of statistics of illiteracy. But 
before one draws positive conclusions on such a, basis, he 
ought to understand what is meant by illiteracy. Some 
consider a person illiterate only if he can neither read nor 
write, while others classify him as such if he is able to 
do but one. Many who ean read are unable to write more 
than their names, and hence could hardly be said to be 
able to write. An immigrant, ignorant of English, but able 
to read the language of his nativity, would by some be 
classified as an illiterate American. How well must one 
be able to read or write in order to be placed among the 
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literate? The suffrage regulations involving literacy in 
southern states are variously interpreted, according to the 
color of the one who wishes to vote. The returns on il- 
literacy made by the selective draft run much more than 
double those of the Census Bureau, because a higher re- 
quirement was set in the former case. No returns are 
worth very much unless arrived at by the use of some 
understood and accepted standard. The Census permits 
the individual, on the sole basis of his ability to write in any 
language, to classify himself as literate or illiterate—a 
very unsafe basis, and likely to cover up much illiteracy. 
But the army basis, ability to read and understand news- 
papers and to write letters home in English, is ridiculous, 
if for no other reason, because it would classify as illiterate 
the graduate of a foreign university who might not yet 
have mastered English. The truth no doubt lies somewhere 
between the two sets of returns. A standard method of 
testing for illiteracy is necessary, before comparisons can 
be made in other than general terms. 

It has been quite the custom for many years to contrast 
the percentage of illiteracy in the United States with that 
in foreign countries, to the great disadvantage of this coun- 
try. Those who wish to make international comparisons 
should preface their investigation with definitions of illit- 
eracy in the various countries studied. Next, they should 
temper their conclusions as fair-minded students by noting 
that we have had only two generations in which to educate 
the freedmen, some of whom still living can recall the day 
when illiteracy among southern blacks was legal and prac- 
tically universal. Not until the last few years have com- 
mon schools been generally established for both races in 
the South, and not until the last decade has compulsory 
education been widely recognized there. The fact that our 
immigration in recent years has been drawn from those 
nations in which very high rates of illiteracy obtain, and 
probably from the classes showing the highest illiteracy, 
is also to be weighed in explaining our condition. Illiteracy 
among foreign whites is nearly six times as high as among 
native whites, and in 1910 the total number of illiterate 
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foreign whites actually exceeded that of native whites. 
European nations with whom we are usually compared 
have no such besetting problem. And again, much of our 
illiteracy is a rural phenomenon, aggravated by sparseness 
of population, a condition that does not exist comparably 
in the countries of western and southern Europe. If one 
were to make a fair comparison between the United States 
and France or Germany, he ought almost to take as his 
basis the figure for native whites in our cities, which runs 
less than 1 per cent of illiteracy. The per cent of illiteracy 
given for some foreign countries is so low that unless ab- 
normality is much less frequent there than here, it would 
not allow for those mentally unable to learn to read and 
write. 

On account of the difference in standards of classification 
for illiteracy we make no international comparisons. But 
it is fair to assume that approximately the same standards 
have been maintained in the taking of our own census 
decade after decade. In the whole country the federal 
census showed the illiteracy of the population ten years 
of age and over declining from 20 per cent to 6 per cent 
between 1870 and 1920. The greatest progress was among 
the native whites, where illiteracy was reduced over 75 
per cent. For the colored it was reduced over 60 per cent; 
but among the foreign-born no great headway was made, 
nor will there be until the countries furnishing most of 
our immigration reduce their own illiteracy, or until our 
immigration laws protect us better against the entrance 
of the illiterate adult. The full significance of our national 
gain appears from the statistics on persons from ten to 
nineteen years of age; these, still within reach of the 
schools, exhibit only about 60 per cent as much illiteracy 
as the total population ten years of age and over. For 
ages ten to fourteen, two-thirds of the states have less than 
1 per cent of illiteracy. Three striking facts mean most 
when juxtaposed: 

1. From 1890 to 1915 the average school term increased 
19 per cent. 


2. From 1890 to 1915 the average annual attendance of 
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children between five and eighteen years of age increased 
55 per cent. 

3. From 1890 to 1915 the per cent of illiteracy among 
persons ten years of age and over decreased about 50 per 
cent. 

Obstacles to Successful Enforcement.—Compulsory at- 
tendance has presented its practical difficulties in enforce- 
ment. The laws have lacked penalties in some eases; the 
school census has been so inaccurate in others that truant 
officers have not known what children should be in school. 
We have been so negligent in registration of births that 
parents could easily falsify as to the age of a child who 
was large for his years and near the compulsory limit, in 
case they wished to take him from school and put him 
to work. It will not be many years now until all the coun- 
try will be within the registration area, all children of 
school age will have had their births registered, and this 
loophole will be permanently stopped. Private schools 
have opposed compulsory enforcement in some cases, and 
have been able to retire to private life capable public 
officials who endorsed a mandatory system of reports from 
such schools to the state. Removal of families within the 
same city or from one state to another necessitates a short 
absence from school and creates a plausible excuse for miss- 
ing a longer time. Children may move into a community 
and reside there some time before an attendance officer dis- 
covers them. 

And finally, there may be no adequate authority charged 
with enforcement. In cities with fully organized attendance 
departments the highest efficiency of enforcement has been - 
secured; but in rural places, with no particular officer for 
that purpose, conditions are discreditable. The district is 
too small to have its own attendance officer; and the county 
superintendent, who may be ex-officio truant officer in 
addition to a hundred other duties, cannot function. 
Worse still, the local truant officer outside the cities may 
not wish to function: if he is elected, he will not be re- 
elected if he enforces the law; if he is appointed, he will 
not be re-appointed if he proves too efficient. A local 
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truant officer does not wish to offend his friends and im- 
mediate neighbors. He may wish to keep his own child 
out of school, and in that case he cannot consistently 
compel others to send theirs. Maybe the members of the 
school board do not believe in the compulsory law; several 
cases are recorded in which they have been prosecuted and 
fined for its violation. One remedy is urgent,—the crea- 
tion of a central office to enforce attendance. In the old 
local option days bootleggers were very careful to have 
a federal license, though they had little fear if detected 
breaking the city ordinance. Just so, enemies of compul- 
sory attendance will begin to tremble when they find a 
state official on their trail. A short time ago no state had 
a general attendance officer. South Dakota has made its 
state sheriff ex-officio state truant officer, and the state 
department of public instruction in the same state has 
detailed an officer to help enforce attendance. This prin- 
ciple of state enforcement as a substitute for local respon- 
sibility is a valuable one, and in time will find many 
followers. 

Child Labor and Attendance.—Child-labor legislation 
bears so close a relation to compulsory attendance that it 
cannot be overlooked in a discussion of regulation of 
attendance by the state. Neither of the two can present 
an effective program by itself. A perfectly good and 
splendidly enforced attendance statute would not protect 
a child against abuse at labor during vacations, on holidays, 
and outside of school hours. He might be working to the 
point of such physical exhaustion that his presence in 
school could not count for anything. Then let the case be 
reversed—given a strong law regulating child labor with 
perfect enforcement assumed. Such a law would obviously 
not result in forcing the child into school, but it would 
force him into idleness, possibly a worse condition than 
if he were permitted to work freely. With good laws of 
both kinds existing and well enforced, it is necessary only 
to see that each is framed with regard for the other, so 
that the two will neither overlap nor fail to meet. If they 
overlap, and a child can legally work before he has passed 
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the attendance limit, a constant temptation is created to 
detain him’ from school as often as the parent dares; if 
they do not meet and a child is excused from school before 
he is allowed to go to work, he is sentenced to a period 
of idleness, which is morally risky and industrially de- 
generating to him. 

General Existence of Labor Regulations.—Of these two 
kinds of legislation, that on child labor has tended to come 
first. It is but one of the expressions of the great hu- 
manitarian movement of last century. In England it pre- 
ceded compulsory attendance by over fifty years. It spread 
over this country more as a fad than otherwise, and many 
of our laws proved ill-considered. But a land that could 
not tolerate slavery of adult blacks, could not long tolerate 
slavery of white children. The abuse of a child’s body, or 
the disregard of his fundamental physical wants raises a 
quick, possibly an instinctive reaction. But the neglect 
of his mind, perhaps an even greater injustice to him, does 
not so readily arouse a popular protest. Child-labor laws 
have been passed by every American state, but on account 
of some considerations already advanced, these laws came 
last in the South and have continued weakest there. This 
weakness, and the custom of sending material across state 
lines to be labored on by children under sweat-shop condi- 
tions while protected by inter-state commerce restrictions, 
have brought on the proposed child-labor amendment to 
the federal constitution. 

Their Usual Character.—The usual features of a child- 
labor law can be briefly described. Unlike the compulsory 
attendance law, the child-labor law has but one age limit— 
a minimum age, under which employment may not be 
entered in any mine, mill, factory, industrial or mercantile 
enterprise. This minimum age limit is ten to eighteen for 
different purposes and in different states. The lower limits 
are found in the South. The minimum age of entry on 
employment depends upon the nature of the occupation. 
There may be as many as three minima: one below which 
no employment is permitted; another, perhaps two years 
higher, below which employment is forbidden in mines, 
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quarries, or other physically hazardous enterprises; and a 
third, even higher, below which employment in places of 
questionable moral atmosphere is not sanctioned. Girls are 
frequently subject to special limitations, mostly in occupa- 
tions of moral risk. 

Occupations of physical risk are not easy to specify, but 
elements entering into the hazard can be pointed out. In 
mines, and some mills and factories, the ventilation may be 
poor, and odors noxious. The sharp dust in metalliferous 
mines is dangerous to health, as also would be employment 
in glass factories, or establishments for the manufacture 
or extensive use of paint. Employment in mines or quar- 
ries carries a high physical risk to adults, and is an unrea- 
sonable hazard for a child with his lack of physical strength 
and agility in avoiding danger. Industries in which the 
ordinary demands are for strength or the ability to bear 
burdens or to lift weights, are damaging to the growing 
person, and may be the means of causing an immature 
youth to evertax himself, thus entailing serious injury. In- 
dustries using a great deal of machinery are due for pro- 
hibition; a child is easily fatigued by a mechanical task, 
and so the more susceptible to a false motion and resultant 
accident. Children moreover lack the judgment and disere- 
tion to equip them for perilous occupations. 

Occupations of moral risk are illustrated, without any 
pretense at exhaustive enumeration. Among those men- 
tioned in the law are bowling alleys, pool and billiard halls, 
hotels, theaters, shining parlors, and street trades. To these 
might safely be added employment in barber shops and rail- 
road stations, or on trains. Any place frequented by those 
with an excess of leisure is nearly always morally dan- 
gerous. 

The laws also deal with the hours of labor for those who 
have reached a permissible age, but are not yet adult. For 
example, a state may permit no employment under fourteen, 
but thereafter the bar to all except a few occupations is 
thrown down, on the condition that children between four- 
teen and sixteen shall not work more than a maximum num- 
ber of hours daily and a maximum weekly. The daily maxi- 
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mum may be eight hours, and the weekly in that ease may 
be forty-eight hours. The general object is to insure at 
least: one day of rest in seven, but few of the laws state 
which day that is to be. For moral and physical reasons 
night work is generally tabooed for the younger workers, 
by prohibiting employment between 10 p.m. and 5 a.m., or 
better, between 8 p.m. and 7 a.m. The regulations concern- 
ing night work are essential for the protection of children 
still trying to attend school. 

Few child-labor regulations apply to work for one’s 
parent, nor do they often mention agricultural labor. Most 
ceases of agricultural labor by children would be under their 
own parents, and for that reason not so likely to result in 
abuse. Agricultural labor also is in the open air, and rela- 
tively free of physical dangers. Unusual seasonal demands 
for labor to conserve the crop of grain or fruit are to some 
extent responsible for the failure to include agricultural 
labor in regulations for employment of children. It has 
been revealed, however, that children are suffering from 
too long and too heavy employment in the bect-sugar dis- 
. tricts, and cotton fields, and some fruit-raising areas. 
Legislation to remedy this is probable within a few years. 
Many parents are too ignorant to know what constitutes 
overwork for their children. 

Should Children Work?—The path between indolence 
and abuse in employment of children is a narrow one. A 
fundamental element in the education of every citizen is 
the inculeation of the desire, and the development of the 
ability, to labor. Many city dwellers live under conditions 
which render it increasingly difficult to find enough employ- 
ment for their children, to train them to work. Telephone 
and delivery truck have abolished errands to town; the 
laundry is sent out; rug beating has given way to the 
vacuum cleaner; and the old-time woodpile has been trans- 
formed into a coal bin. Urban parents face a serious prob- 
lem to ‘find a few simple home tasks for their boys particu- 
larly. All children, rich and poor, ought to work; in fact, 
it is more important that the children of the rich be taught 
to work, for those of the poor will no doubt learn anyhow. 
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Some employment outside will also make the child more 
contented in school, when he is arriving at an age of con- 
suming desire to take a real part in life’s affairs. He may 
perchance discover the close relationship which a better 
education bears to the attainment of his occupational am- 
bitions. His earnings may enable him to continue longer 
in school. In 1917 Jarvis found that the average earnings 
of children after school hours were $1.50 per week. The 
problem therefore is to see to it that all children grow up 
to do some work years before they reach the age of ultimate 
entry into industry, that they work under healthful phys- 
ical and safe moral conditions, that their hours are properly 
limited, and that they learn something of the value of their 
time. Some kinds of work are hardly worthy of the name; 
they are a training in loafing and parasitism, and do not 
teach a child to place a proper value on his time. 

The sentiment of child-welfare workers of all classes 
throughout the country was helpfully erystailized by the 
series of regional conferences held under the auspices of the 
Children’s Bureau in 1919. In the report of these are 
found stated both theoretical and legal standards for vari- 
ous aspects of the child’s environment.® Those which par- 
ticularly concern this chapter refer to attendance provi- 
sions, remunerative employment, its hours, the minimum 
wage, conditions prerequisite to the issuance of employ- 
ment permits, and the proper machinery for handling the 
labor problem. 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


. What is the annual average term of school in your county? 
How do you calculate it? 

. How does it differ for town and country? Is that what you 
would expect? 

What variation does it show for the last ten years? 

. Give any illustration of local tendencies toward the all-year 
school. 

. How does the average daily attendance in the schools of 
your state compare with that of other states in your section? 
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. Read carefully the compulsory attendance provisions of your 


own state, and point out weaknesses in their requirements. 
What difficulties do school officials encounter in their efforts 
to enforce the law? How might these be eradicated? 


. Account for the unfriendly attitude of those whom you locally 


have learned are hostile to the attendance law. 


. From a local county or city superintendent secure statistics 


of attendance in your own or some other district. Is the 
attendance satisfactory as gauged by number of children 
of school age? 

How much wastage of school facilities occurs there because 
of irregular attendance? 

On what grounds did the Supreme Court find the Oregon 
compulsory-attendance law unconstitutional? 

What local violations of the child-labor statutes or regula- 
tions do you observe? 

Suggest some proper kinds of vacation employment for boys 
of fifteen in your home community. How ought these to 
be safeguarded? 

Why did the first effort to enact a child-labor amendment 
to the federal constitution fail? 


CHAPTER XIII 
TYPES AND ASPECTS OF STATE CONTROL—Continued 


3. THE ScHOOL ENVIRONMENT 


Recency of School Hygiene.—Regulation of the school 
environment by the state, outside of some general moral 
considerations, is of so recent origin that it hardly has a 
history to tell. It is only within a generation that the state 
has begun to think it worth while to conserve the physical 
child at school. First his religious and moral nature, then 
his mental development received attention. Conservation 
of national resources in forest, field, mine and waterway 
has been under consideration for over thirty years, but it 
remained for the present century to witness the develop- 
ment of an interest in conservation of human as well as 
material resources. This movement has expressed itself in 
control of the teacher, the child, and the school site, plant, 
and equipment. Attention to the teacher’s physique is 
given through the regulations on certification, which have 
been discussed in a previous chapter. 

Four Aspects of State Control—tThe state takes four 
principal classes of measures for the regulation of school- 
house hygiene. These express themselves in advice and 
approval with regard to plans of proposed buildings, and 
in inspection and condemnation of existing structures. 
The entering wedge of state regulation comes in the form 
of advice given gratis to those who contemplate erecting a 
building. The state superintendent may be authorized to 
prepare plans and to send them to any district seeking 
assistance, but the district is under no obligation to accept 
any of the plans sent. The natural second step is to re- 
quire the district to submit its plans to the state for ap- 
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proval in general or in particular respects, before proceed- 
ing to carry them into execution. Codrdinate with advice 
as to plans for new buildings, there grows up the right of 
the state to inspect old buildings and to suggest alterations 
that will render them safer or more hygienic. The local 
authorities may follow such suggestions or disregard them © 
as they choose, but when the state asserts the right to con- 
demn a building or facility because of its unhygienic con- 
dition, a new note is introduced. 

Phases of Environment Regulated.—Through these gen- 
eral measures the state has framed specific suggestions or 
requirements, as the case may be, relative to the selection, 
size, and character of the site, the lighting, heating, and 
ventilation of the building, the water supply, lavatory and 
toilet facilities, provisions for cleaning and disinfecting, 
protection against fire and panic, and some other odd re- 
quirements, not easy to classify. The exact nature of the 
requirements for these conditions is rather a problem for 
consideration in school hygiene than in a general survey of 
school administration. It should be observed, however, that 
the standards which the laws and administrative regula- 
tions establish are on the whole somewhat less exacting than 
those for which theorists and specialists in school hygiene 
contend. For example, the better laws on lighting of new 
buildings do not often go beyond a light ratio (i.e., a ratio 
of window space to floor space) of 1 to 6. But the 
theorists hold unanimously for 1 to 5, or 1 to 4. 

The Enforcing Powers.—The authorities who enforce 
school hygiene are numerous. The tendency to centralize 
power in a state office is as evident here as anywhere in the 
field of administration. But it is not always the state de- 
partment of education which acts. For the enforcement of 
the law on fire escapes, stairways, and allied protective 
facilities, we are likely to find a state fire marshal or factory 
inspector serving for school buildings as well as for other 
structures. Measures that are most significant relative to 
contagious disease are likely to devolve in their enforce- 
ment upon the state health authorities. Where the central 
authorities have not yet acquired the power, local or county 
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officials may be found acting. Sometimes the different offi- 
cers exercise power concurrently over these matters, but 
exclusive jurisdiction is the better. It insures promptness 
of action, places the responsibility definitely, saves energy 
and machinery, and removes those conflicts between au- 
thorities which tend to engender contempt of both in the 
eyes of the people. 

From a practical standpoint, exclusive jurisdiction vested 
in other state officers than those dealing with education is 
likely to give unsatisfactory results. This is partly because 
politics commonly enters into the appointment of factory 
inspectors and boards of health, and consequently their 
membership is not strong. Public health specialists, sani- 
tarians, even the best physicians, are not often attracted 
by the prospect of appointment to a state health commis- 
sion. Their tenure in that capacity is too short to make it 
pay to leave their private practice. The salary is less than 
their fees from ordinary practice. Their appropriations 
are inadequate to engage a sufficient force to supervise the 
health of the state. Therefore they must sit down at the 
capitol, compile statistics, and issue literature calling atten- 
tion to the filthy habits of the housefly, or the danger of 
neglecting vaccination. Campaigns of education have their 
place, but they are not very effective upon adults, whose 
habits are already well formed. We need compelling power 
in a health administration, and our health offices will not 
be of the highest type until they are clothed with dictatorial 
powers in their field. 

The ground of preference for educational authorities in 
the administration of school hygiene lies first of all in théir 
comparative freedom from political complications. In only 
a few states is the chief educational office clear of this taint, 
but in practically all it is as nearly clear of it as any office 
in the entire state government. This hopeful condition is 
growing too, principally because education is becoming so 
generally regarded as too vital an interest to permit trifling 
or political maneuvering. 

Tn the second place, fire marshals or boards of health in 
dealing with school hygiene consider the school only one 
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aspect of their function, whereas the school official is think. 
ing entirely in terms of the school. <A special officiary to 
deal with any problem gives better assurance that it will be 
dealt with competently, than a general officiary saddled 
with a hundred problems to solve. As an evidence of this 
we may cite the numerous regulations of health authorities 
against the common cup in hotels, railway stations, or other 
publie places, before they extended the proscription to 
schools. When health officials have to administer school 
hygiene, a frequent policy in times of epidemic is the clos- 
ure of the schools, and possibly the churches, while the 
poorly lighted and illy ventilated moving picture shows 
continue harvesting dimes. The board of health must do 
something to justify its role as public defender, but in its 
business of saving lives it hesitates to interfere with any 
form of commercial activity. By contrast, the school board 
would be inclined to use every other mode of combating an 
epidemic, before it would sentence the community to the 
financial and educational waste that goes with a general 
cessation of school work. People interested in education 
wish educational authorities to be responsible for school 
hygiene, because they wish educational interests to be held 
paramount at all times. 

It may be said that educational officials lack the technical 
information to qualify them for the oversight of school 
hygiene. It is true that the sooner they realize the neces- 
sity of specialists for satisfactory school hygiene, the better 
off the schools will be. Toward that end school boards are 
working rapidly. Many of them approve plans for build- 
ings only through an architect who has especially qualified 
himself for that business. Nurses, medical examiners, 
school physicians and dentists will render competent service 
in health matters to the board of laymen. 

Conflicts between school authorities and health authori- 
ties will be infrequent until much more attention is paid 
to school hygiene than now. Legislation is needed to spe- 
cify exactly the limits of the different authorities. For ex- 
ample, educational authorities might be given full power 
with regard to plans and construction of buildings. Health 
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officers might be given full power to order the remedying 
of an unsanitary condition which school officers neglect to 
correct. School officers might be given full control of 
medical inspection and constructive physical education. 
The health administration might be empowered to close the 
schools against epidemic, provided that it is part of a gen- 
eral quarantine. 

The School Site.—Relative to the school site, the state 
has attempted to deal with the proximity of nuisances, 
accessibility of site, and size of site. Before the adoption 
of the Highteenth Amendment, most regulations dealing 
with nuisances prohibited saloons within specified distances 
of public schools. Steam railroads, plants creating noise, 
smoke, or other noxious odors, stables, and swampy places, 
are other nuisances mentioned. Accessibility of site is the 
basis of both transportation requirements in large numbers, 
and occasional exemptions from attendance laws on account 
of distance. The size of the site is subject to legal maxima 
and minima. Maxima run from an acre up to ten acres. 
Minima vary from a half acre to three acres, and apply 
rather to rural schools than to the expensive sites of cities. 
That maxima have been so much oftener established than 
minima possibly reflects a fear that through condemnation 
a citizen may be made to suffer too much in the interest of 
the state. In at least three states the maximum size of site 
is less in case of condemnation than otherwise it would be. 
Public playgrounds in the larger cities are developing so 
systematically that they are serving as a partial substitute 
for grounds of size at the school itself. 

Lighting.—Lighting is measured and regulated in many 
ways. The light ratio is a very common criterion. This 
varies somewhat for rooms used for different purposes and 
according to whether reinforcing schemes, such as prism 
glass, are used. The direction of lighting is another fre- 
quent standard; students are presumed to receive light 
from their left, or left and rear. Little has been done with 
preference for lighting from different points of the com- 
pass. The height of windows is a third test; windows are 
expected to run as near the ceiling as interior finish will 
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permit, and the room relying upon unilateral lighting 
should not have a width away from the windows of more 
than twice the height of the window tops from the floor. 
The color of walls and ceiling is receiving some attention, 
the requirements being for some neutral color. Artificial 
lighting, distance from adjoining structures, and translu- 
cent shades are matters of occasional regulation. 

Heating and Ventilation.—Heating and ventilation are 
considered together, because they depend upon each other. 
The test of heating in most states is the thermometer prop- 
erly placed, the standard being usually about 70° F. 
Stoves must be jacketed properly, or students must be 
placed. at such a distance from them as will insure phys- 
ical comfort. Ventilation is guarded by conventional 
standards of 12 to 18 square feet of floor space and 
200 cubic feet of air space per child, and fresh air at 
the rate of about 30 eubie feet per student per minute. 
Several states locate definitely the inlets and outlets with 
reference to height from floor, and ask that both be placed 
on the same side of the room. The size of ducts is measured 
in relation to floor space in several cases, and both, inlets 
and outlets are required to be about the same cross section. 
Windows and doors as means of ventilation, especially at 
intermissions, are still much evident in the laws. The mod- 
ern theory of stirring the air rather than changing it, and 
of bringing about a higher humidity, has affected legal 
standards hardly at all. 

Water Supply.—The water supply is regarded princi- 
pally from three standpoints. The movement to abolish 
the common cup swept the country, and did it within a very 
few years. Contamination through the common pail is 
being watched jealously, and open receptacles which might 
collect bacteria or impurities are being junked. These pro- 
visions would be of no avail, were care lacking to see that 
the water comes from a pure source, either a public supply, 
or a driven well covered with an impervious platform. 

Toilets.—Toilets have been regulated as to distance 
from well or cistern, and distance from the school] building. 
Boards of health have drawn with care the standards for 
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outdoor toilets, to prevent damage by drainage, odor, or 
access of disease-carrying insects. Impervious materials in 
the construction of urinals, and the use of disinfectants are 
also mentioned. For indoor toilets regulations have to do 
with lighting and separate ventilating system from that of 
the rest of the building. Materials of construction are fre- 
quently specified. The common towel has followed the com- 
mon cup posthaste into the discard. 

Cleaning and Disinfecting.—Cleaning and disinfecting 
have received less attention than any other phases of school- 
house hygiene and sanitation. The treatment of floors with 
oil or antiseptic dressing at stated intervals, the frequency 
of cleaning and disinfecting, and the prescription of ap- 
proved methods of doing the same, special precautions in 
seasons of epidemic, and the prohibition of the time-honored 
dry sweeping and feather duster, are the principal points 
upon which the authorities have concentrated. 

Fire and Panic.—Protection against fire and panic has 
in laws and regulations assumed an importance far beyond 
anything justified by the facts. This takes the form of a 
blanket provision that everything must be ‘‘arranged to 
facilitate egress in case of fire and accident.’’ Or it speci- 
fies general fireproof construction, or special rules affecting 
the heating plant, insulation of pipes, height and construc- 
tion of chimneys, metal ceilings or metal lath on ceilings, 
fireproof corridors, or an incombustible roof. The width of 
passageways, their lighting, their relation to stairways, the 
number and relation of stairways to each other, the provi- 
sion of two exits from each room above the first floor, and a 
most tedious detail as to external fire escapes, are regulated 
in most of the states. Doors must all open outward and 
must be constantly unlocked while school is in session. 
Some states require fire-fighting apparatus. About a fourth 
of them charge the administration of the schools with main- 
taining fire drills of the pupils. 

Miscellaneous Requirements.—The hygiene of books is 
considered almost wholly with regard to the disinfection 
of books that have been in homes known to harbor conta- 
gious diseases. Type, paper, printing, are not consulted 
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by the bodies adopting texts except in an extra-legal way. 
Width of aisles, height and spacing of furniture, and ad- 
justability of seats are mentioned, but not as frequently as 
they should be. Blackboards, basement rooms, foundations, 
the school hack, and a few other matters have received a 
secant attention. 

Medical Inspection.—Medical inspection is the term 
under which are usually included the efforts of the state to 
insure the protection of pupils against dangers that inhere 
in themselves or their schoolfellows. At times medical in- 
spection and physical examination have been distinguished. 
The former has been used to refer to the work of whatever 
sort done by physicians at the school, or to merely the meas- 
ures aimed at treatment or prevention of contagious disease. 
Physical examination has been assumed to refer to the de- 
tection of structural and organic defects in the child himself 
—defects which were not per se associated with contagious 
disease. Nevertheless the line of demarkation between these 
functions is quite shady, and of no importance when drawn. 
Examination for defects, and prevention of contagious dis- 
ease have come into the province of the school side by side, 
and their development will probably proceed part passu. 

The precise operation of medical inspection is a problem 
in city school administration and need not concern us here, 
aside from its general outlines. The earliest steps in this 
direction were taken abroad, and seem in nearly every case 
to have been city rather than state measures. Noteworthy 
progress was made by Havre, Paris, Brussels, Dresden, 
Wiesbaden, and Moscow during the closing quarter of the 
last century. State legislation was found in Sweden, Hun- 
gary, and Norway. In this country Connecticut passed a 
law in 1899 requiring the testing of the eyes of all children 
in the schools. This was to be done by the persons in charge 
of the school. Four years later New Jersey adopted a 
statute which permitted boards of education to employ 
physicians to inspect their schools, but within a few years 
this was made mandatory. In the meantime mandatory 
legislation had begun elsewhere. The Vermont law of 1904 
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compelled the examination by the school authorities of the 
eyes, ears, and throats of all school children each year, but 
the clause relating to examination of the throat was later 
repealed, no doubt because untrained persons were incom- 
petent to make it. Massachusetts in 1906 began to require 
every city or town to appoint physicians as medical inspec- 
tors, and charged these inspectors with annual examination 
of all children for non-contagious defects except those of 
sight and hearing. These two were to be tested by the 
teachers. 

Beyond the mandatory legislation of a very few states, 
we are still in a stage of local option. <A district, city, or 
town may vote to employ a nurse or a physician as inspec- 
tor. Some districts may be compelled by law to act, but 
others are left to consult their own desires. A few defects 
only may be contemplated by the law, instead of a general 
examination. The lines of development are becoming 
clearer: (1) cities lead voluntarily, (2) the state passes a 
permissive law, (3) mandatory statutes come last, (4) re- 
liance shifts gradually from school officers and teachers to 
professionally trained agents, (5) from one or two types of 
defect, such as sight or hearing, the sphere of operation is 
widened until both defects and defense against epidemic 
are included. The control of the state is still notably weak 
in most American commonwealths. 

Vaccination.—One historic instance of strong interest is 
presented by vaccination against smallpox, the first disease 
to be generally attacked with success by that method. A 
third of the states have legislated upon vaccination, and the 
courts of several have been called upon to decide the valid- 
ity of such laws or to sustain the right of boards of educa- 
tion to order vaccination in their own districts. It may be 
stated as practically the universal opinion that no state or 
subdivision of a state can compel vaccination. The laws 
and the decisions do confer upon the authorities the right 
to exclude from school and even to quarantine in their 
homes those who are not successfully vaccinated. It is easy 
to see how refusal of a parent to submit his child to vae- 
cination could be made a pretext for withdrawing his child 
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from school and so freeing himself from the operation of 
compulsory attendance. The courts have decided that when 
the two statutes or regulations conflict, the child may re- 
main out of school, and yet no mention is made of the loop- 
hole thus created. The point possibly is that the person 
who is willing to make a fight against vaccination is not 
likely to wish his child to remain uneducated. The con- 
sensus of opinion and practice favors exempting from vac- 
cination any child who presents a certificate from a physi- 
cian, stating that said child is unfit physically for vaccina- 
tion. Successful vaccination within a reasonable length of 
time previously or immunity established by suffering from 
the disease are common grounds of exemption. The courts 
are loath to permit exclusion for failure to submit to vac- 
cination, except in case of threatened epidemic, yet some- 
times they sustain such exclusion as a legal measure in nor- 
mal times. One concession to ‘‘conscientious’’ opposition 
is found in the law; California from 1911 to 1921 exempted 
any child whose parent made a written statement that he 
was conscientiously opposed to vaccination. The conse- 
quence of this was that most of the children of that state 
were not vaccinated, but smallpox nevertheless was much 
below normal in spite of proximity to Mexico.t In 1921 a 
new law was passed giving the state board of health direc- 
tion of the matter, but apparently without encouraging 
results, since for 1923, 1924, and 1925 the smallpox rate in 
California was excessive.” 

Wider Use of School Plant.—Another kind of control 
affecting the school environment is the use of the school 
building as a social center. Ten years ago the feeling began 
to be widespread that the school plant was not yielding the 
service it might. The idea was conceived of keeping it open 
longer hours and more days. The purpose was to extend its 
usefulness to that portion of the community which had 
passed the usual age for the enjoyment of educational op- 
portunities. To do this it was felt obligatory to confer upon 


1 Public Health Reports, Treasury Department, February 25, 1921, 
p. 394-95. 


2Tbid., February 12, 1926, p. 265. 
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boards the right to open the school building for this varia- 
tion from traditional school purposes. 

Thus the movement began. The men of to-day were as 
boys directed to leave the schoolground promptly after dis- 
missal, on penalty of a thrashing for any loitering. This 
was considered a necessary measure for protection of the 
windows; now we believe there are other and better ways 
of protecting the windows. Children are being permitted 
to come early to school and to remain after dismissal. The 
conditions under which they associate on the school grounds 
are believed much safer than those under which they would 
associate, if they were denied this privilege. When the 
adults of to-day were children, the schoolhouse stood dark 
and empty on Saturday, Sunday, and in the evening hours. 
Sometimes a religious denomination numerically weak was 
permitted to hold its services in the school building, and the 
school election occurred there too. Beyond that the build- 
ing was ‘‘sacred to educational purposes,’’ though there was 
possibly no satisfactory place of general assemblage in the 
whole community. But our definition of education has 
broadened; it includes more activities, and takes in the 
parents and young people as well as the children. Night 
classes for those who work during the day are held in the 
schoolhouse, and often taught at the expense of the district 
by some of the regular teachers. Library advantages are 
offered those who are not easily in reach of a public library ; 
and this may mean every citizen, since there may be no pub- 
lic library in the district. Physical and recreational facili- 
ties of all sorts may be offered in the evening hours. Meet- 
ings of every kind may be held, and an open forum de- 
veloped. Lecture courses can be arranged. Whatever 
promises most benefit to the public or a legitimate section 
of it, can be staged without material expense. 

The laws of probably a third of the states have given con- 
sideration to this extension of the use of the school plant. 
The board may authorize the use of the building for ecom- 
munity purposes on its own volition, or a vote of the district 
may be required. Some laws stress the fact that the gather- 
ings to be held shall be public, in that all are welcome, and 
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that the gatherings shall be non-partisan. Wisconsin makes 
something too of the fact that the gatherings shall be non- 
sectarian. Where gatherings are non-partisan and non-sec- 
tarian, the building may be furnished free, together with 
light, heat, and janitor service, to the group desiring it; 
but in other cases the building is likely to be used only with- 
out expense to the district, aside from necessary wear. 

That problems arise in this connection might be antici- 
pated. Religious and political as well as social and eco- 
nomic views are so rabid and intolerant that the majority 
likes to exhibit a tyrannical disposition toward the minority 
when its (the majority’s) convictions are offended a little. 
When the ‘‘drys’’ wished to use the school buildings of a 
certain city for campaign meetings, the ‘‘wets’’ were silent, 
but soon asked a similar privilege for themselves. There- 
upon the ‘‘drys’’ became much incensed, and asked that 
permission be denied the opposition. The school board had 
but one course, and that was to hush community factional- 
ism by denying both parties the use of the school buildings 
for meetings. How far should officers go in permitting per- 
sons of unique ideas to use a public building in expressing 
them? <A representative of the American Federation of 
Teachers, an organization violently opposed by most school 
administrators, asked permission to address the summer ses- 
sion of a state university. The request was granted, on the 
ground that a university must at least give people a hear- 
ing. A college education cannot stand for a closed mind 
merely because of the danger that one might hear something 
unwise or untrue. On the other hand, at both the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and Clark University persons have re- 
cently been denied the privilege of speaking in the buildings 
of the institution because the executives thought that the 
expressions and opinions of those parties rendered them 
unsafe as speakers to college students. These presidents 
did not consider the students of sufficient maturity and 
acumen to hear and evaluate truly the addresses of persons 
who applied for the right of addressing the students at a 
voluntary meeting in a university building. 

In making of the publie school building a social center 
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there are other problems of administration. In small 
schools, in the rural districts or in mining camps, it is found 
that meetings of citizens result in disturbance and possibly 
loss of property belonging to the pupils. The building is 
left dirty, and the floor is covered with tobacco stubs and 
ashes, and with evidences of expectoration. The rooms 
therefore are in no fit condition for school purposes the next 
morning, unless the janitor has time and inclination to clean 
a second time in twenty-four hours. Some of the laws make 
the parties applying for the use of a building responsible 
for its care and condition. It would appear wise to rule 
that the practices improper in a school building during the 
school day are improper there when it is in use as a social 
center. Only by such a rule can proper respect for the 
building be preserved. 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Make a list of all authorities in your state who have to do 
with the hygiene of the school environment, and state briefly 
the powers of each in this matter. 

2. Do you discover tendencies toward gaps in responsibility 
between these authorities, or toward overlapping of authority 
and friction? 

3. In which are school patrons more interested, fire drills or 
the prevention of measles and whooping cough? Why? 

4. Check the hygiene of your classroom by the standards set 
by the laws and regulations of your state. Which are 
satisfied, and which are not? 

5. Present a parallel comparison of standards set in your state 
and in an adjoining state relative to the hygiene of the school 
plant. Which is the more advanced? 

. Are standards of hygiene more strict for existing buildings 

or for contemplated ones? Why? 

Discuss the teacher’s effectiveness in physical examination 

and medical inspection of pupils. 

. What standards has your state established in these two fields? 

- How has your local school recognized its responsibility for 
wider use of the school plant? 

10. Mention other uses which you would be willing to see made 

of the school building. 

11. Why not permit sectarian groups without suitable local places 
of worship to use the school building for that purpose, when 
willing to meet expenses contingent on use? 

12. Should a college executive prohibit one whom he deems an 
agitator or undesirable from speaking on the campus? 


on N 


CHAPTER XIV 
TYPES AND ASPECTS OF STATE CONTROL—Continued 


4. Course or Stupy AND TEXTBOOKS 


Legal Basis for Courses of Study.—Every state has in 
its law made some provision for a course of study or an 
authority to establish one; usually it has attended to both. 
The statute is likely to specify branches that must be taught 
in all public elementary schools; but if it fails to do so, the 
inference as to the required subjects of instruction is clearly 
drawn from a law enumerating the subjects in which candi- 
dates for the teacher’s certificate must show proficiency by 
credentials or examination. As the schools have developed, 
the required list has grown. Special interests, promoting 
this subject or that, appeal to the legislature, and commonly 
find receptive ears, for the simple reason that no organiza- 
tion exists to contest the addition of the proposed subject. 
If no one opposes, and the legislators do not have to study 
the new subject themselves or take a teacher’s examination 
in it, they are quite likely to add it to the list of prescribed 
studies. 

Thus the required material presented to the elementary 
child has gone on growing. After the basic subjects of 
reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, grammar or language, 
geography, civics, history, and physiology, there came in a 
great number of states instruction in the effect of narcoties, 
especially of aleoholic drinks. While the laws for ‘‘scien- 
tific temperance instruction”’ directed a repetitive and un- 
pedagogical annual dose of this instruction, often over- 
drawn to the production of false impressions, the desired 
effect followed. For the saloon died with the entrance upon 
suffrage of the first generation of children educated under 
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this legislation. An excellent illustration, it was, of the 
power of a mandatory course of study upon the political 
attitude of a people. The history of one’s own state is an- 
other sample of a special subject added by law in a large 
number of states. In several cases it is wholly without war- 
rant. The history of Massachusetts or of South Carolina 
is far more significant to a child in Oklahoma or Montana 
than the history of his own state, yet children in the schools 
of many of the western states must learn about the first 
territorial capital, skirmishes with the marauding Indians, 
and the location of the first schoolhouse in the state. The 
inclusion of the government of one’s own state cannot be 
criticised, because it bears so directly on citizenship. Music 
and drawing are required in a third or more of the states, 
the list of states for these two subjects being much the same. 
Because of the recreative function of music, as well as its 
religious and patriotic import, its inclusion will be generally 
sanctioned. Agriculture is mentioned in about 90 per cent 
of the states, and technical vocational subjects in about 80 
per cent, but the laws are not always mandatory ; sometimes 
they are only permissive, and sometimes they apply state 
aid as a stimulus. Physical education has come rapidly to 
the front since the War, and will doubtless undergo much 
development in the next few years, particularly if federal 
aid is brought to bear upon it. Safety instruction is making 
its appearance in some of the highly urbanized states. The 
humane treatment of animals must be taught, and restric- 
tion or abolition of vivisection is provided for in a number 
of cases. 

Morals are to be taught in most of the states, the 
expression ‘‘morals and manners’’ being used. But over 
religious instruction much friction developed after the state 
and the church were definitely separated. The opposition 
has been to sectarianism, not to religion, but the removal 
of one from the schools seriously impaired the other. 
Slowly the states are legislating against the wearing of sec- 
tarian garb or other prominent sectarian insignia by teach- 
ers in public schools. Several supreme courts have barred 
Bible readings on the ground that the Bible is partly or 
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wholly a sectarian book, and a few administrative authori- 
ties agree with them. The weight of judicial authority, 
however, leans toward the admission of the Bible, to be read 
without comment. No law has been passed by any state ex- 
cluding the Bible from the schools, but the most impressive 
current development in legal aspects of the course of study 
in recent years, aside from physical education, is the com- 
pulsory reading of the Bible in all public schools. Ten 
eastern and southern states and one western state have 
come over to this policy, eight of them in the last ten years, 
and in several others strenuous efforts have been exerted by 
the friends of such legislation. The religious responsibility 
of the school is legally admitted under another guise in the 
new laws of Minnesota and South Dakota permitting the 
excuse of children from regular school exercises for a 
limited time each week upon request of their parents, to 
receive religious instruction under their several church 
auspices. This will set up contact between the churches 
and many children not previously touched by the regular 
Sunday schocls. 

Possibly related to the laws touching compulsory Bible 
reading is the still more recent movement opposed to the 
teaching of the doctrines of evolution in the public schools. 
Within the past three years Tennessee and Mississippi have 
passed laws prohibiting such instruction. The state text- 
book commission in Texas has required that all reference to 
evolution be removed from the books adopted, and the legis- 
lature of Florida has expressed its ‘‘sense’’ that 


it is improper and subversive of the best interest of the people 
of this State for any professor, teacher, or instructor in the 
public schools and colleges of this State, supported in whole or 
in part by public taxation, to teach or permit to be taught 
atheism, or agnosticism, or to teach as true Darwinism, or any 
other hypothesis that links man in blood relationship to any 
other form of life. 


A desire to bar partisan literature or teaching is evident 
in the laws of a few states, among them California, Idaho, 
Kentucky, and Mississippi. Kentucky will use no texts con- 
taining sectional matter, and Mississippi stipulates that 
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‘‘No history in relation to the late civil war between the 
States shall be used in schools of this State unless it be fair 
and impartial.’’ Ground of that sort is hard to locate; the 
birthday of Lincoln is a common school holiday in the 
North, and apparently never in the South, while the reverse 
is true of the birthdays of eminent Southerners, like Davis, - 
Lee, or Calhoun. 

The War gave expression to another point of emphasis in 
the course of study—the legal prohibition of instruction in 
any other language than English in the elementary school, 
or, more plainly, the positive requirement that English shall 
be the language of instruction. Spanish, French, or Ger- 
man may be taught as a subject, taking a place on the daily 
schedule, but the required common branches must be taught 
in the English language. This regulation has come in some 
form in nearly two-thirds of the states, but of course it 
actually has affected only a small proportion of the school- 
rooms. Sometimes it applies to private as well as to public 
schools. Vigorous attacks are being made on its constitu- 
tionality by parochial interests in several states. As the 
passions of war cool quickly, there is danger that this 
statute may be repealed. No other regulation of the course 
of study by the state is more strongly and fundamentally 
defensible than the establishment of English as the lan- 
guage of instruction. Those who advocate its repeal may 
legitimately be classed with those who consider illiteracy a 
national blessing, for the efforts of both groups tend to the 
same end. Court decisions which strike too strongly at the 
effort of the states to keep instruction in private schools 
within the English language will hasten the fight to outlaw 
the private school, as in Oregon, or at least to place the 
ban upon attendance in private schools as a satisfaction of 
the compulsory attendance law. 

Uniform Courses of Study.—Through uniform courses 
of study laid out for the whole state, a great uniformity 
in instruction has been accomplished. One purpose of these 
courses has been to give a common basis for the framing of 
examination questions to be administered uniformly over a 
large territory. Another object is to enrich the course of 
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study for the rural schools, and to make the school work 
independent of a single textbook. The securing of actual 
uniformity as an end in itself has been a third object, 
though probably a minor one. The results of the uniform 
course have not been altcgether and solely what might be 
desired. The course of study has been more than enriched 
—it has been overcrowded. Designed to serve most of all 
the rural teacher, it has set up a goal which she cannot 
attain. Indeed, the completion of the usual state course is 
a very ambitious undertaking for teachers in well-graded, 
well-supervised, and well-equipped city systems, with a 
maximum term of school. The rural teacher too is the one 
above all who is least able to depart from the text and sup- 
plement it. She has neither the time nor the ability to 
prepare outlines for many of her subjects, and she lacks the 
library facilities so ready to the hand of the city teacher 
and so essential to any supplementing of the text. 
Uniformity after all is desirable only within limits. The 
state has certain interests of a general character, and these 
must be provided for in every course in every school, pub- 
lie or private, which may be attended by children within 
the compulsory age. The large proportion of these are 
national interests, but some apply principally to the state. 
Among them might be some matters of geographical and 
industrial knowledge, a somewhat different stress on voca- 
tional elements, and peculiar features of state government. 
Of the last there will always be a number. Within the state 
there will also be characteristic of a county or a district, 
city or rural, certain needs, dependent on local industries, 
language, race, or home conditions of the population, which 
ought to be worked out locally in the course of study. And 
finally, there will always be differences in the gifts of the 
teaching force. One teacher may be unusually qualified by 
nature to give vital instruction in oral expression. Another 
may have had opportunities in travel or special training 
that make her unusually proficient in geography and his- 
tory, or some scientific training that will enable her to do 
especially intensive and proficient work in physiology and 
hygiene. The talents of all teachers should be exercised to 
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the maximum advantage without unbalancing the curricu- 
lum. 

Perhaps the function of uniform courses of study for 
different areas might be represented quantitatively in the 
following fashion: 


Per cent 

Minimum essentials: of total 
Nationals osc itn os wastes erstale sietesta eiateie ete 50 
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100 


This is not so much an expression of. specific opinion, for 
the division of weight would present a different problem 
under different conditions. It is rather an indication of a 
mode of attack upon the problem. 

The Textbook.—The principal means through which the 
course of study is administered are the teacher and the text. 
The proper place of the textbook has been the subject of 
much discussion in this country. It has been freely asserted 
that the text plays too large a part, and encourages the 
teacher to feel that her function is the hearing of lessons 
studied therefrom, rather than the giving of instruction. 
The policy of foreign schools to minimize the textbook and 
magnify the teacher has often been cited. It is probable, 
however, that the numbers with which the schools have to 
deal could not be dealt with unless texts were very impor- 
tant media of instruction; moreover, the large amount of 
one’s information acquired through print after leaving the 
school would surely make artificial a school training that 
does not emphasize the use of books. 

The Free Text.— When in the early days the child took 
to school the book that happened to lie handy, and there was 
no uniform adopted text, few books were required for the 
narrow curriculum, and purchasing was infrequent. Be- 
sides, only thase who felt an unusual interest attended 
school for any length of time. Perhaps only one or two 
children of a large family continued through the grammar 
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school. And of those who went long, the large proportion 
were from well-to-do families. A generation that tolerated 
the general charge of tuition did not worry especially about 
the burden of buying an occasional book. These conditions 
have now all changed. Simultaneous instruction is neces- 
sary to serve our large classes, and this requires uniform 
texts; the requirements are not met by a chance book used 
by a parent thirty years before. An enriched course of 
study necessitates numerous books. Everyone, rich and 
poor, must attend in order to make the school universal, 
yet an appreciable expense for texts interferes, it is said, 
with equality of opportunity. Thus the free-text agitation 
has been thrust forward as an issue. The movement first 
found expression a century back in some of the larger cities, 
but it is less than forty years since the first statewide law 
for free texts was enacted. The tendency in this direction 
appeared to be at its maximum in the ’90’s, when nine states 
took the step. 

Its Justification—In the prolonged discussion of the 
proposition of free texts many arguments have been ad- 
vanced by both sides. As is likely to be the ease, the validity 
of the arguments is in inverse ratio to their number. It is 
said that texts should be furnished at public expense in 
order that poor children may not be at a disadvantage com- 
pared with the rich. This is not an argument for free texts 
universally, but for them only in the case of indigent chil- 
dren. Nine states had taken up that idea when Monahan 
published his investigation in 1915. Of course such a law 
can be offensively framed by providing publicity as to the 
children so supplied, but that is unnecessary; the superin- 
tendent of schools should be invested with power to loan 
books to those whose need is demonstrated to his satisfac- 
tion. In fact, auxiliary organizations could be formed 
to-day in almost any school district to provide a sufficient 
fund for the purpose. 

It is contended that free texts teach the children respect 
for public property. One might rejoin that fear rather 
than respect is instilled, because the child knows that he 
will be assessed for any damage occurring to the books in 
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his possession. If respect for public property is to be 
taught (and it should be), there are other ways, such as the 
care of furniture and apparatus, desks, books from the 
school and public libraries, windows in buildings, conserva- 
tion of chalk, and regard for the school lawn. 

The claim is made that when texts are furnished by the 
district, a change of books is easier, because the patrons are 
not especially concerned, the cost of a change being dis- 
tributed over the entire district. That statement cannot 
be substantiated. Arizona requires that all texts be fur- 
nished by the state, yet it permits no change oftener than 
once in five years. Such an interval is about as long as is 
provided by law in any state where the texts are furnished 
by the patrons. Boards turn out to be very timid when it 
comes to accepting responsibility for involving the entire 
district in a change of books by their personal vote. The 
author found an old literature text thirty-five years off the 
press, in use in a high school which was voluntarily follow- 
ing the plan of free texts. 

A related argument is the familiar one that supple- 
mentary books may be had in greater quantity when pur- 
chased by the district. This statement also appears to be 
without foundation. Where boards furnish books, it is the 
testimony of representatives of book companies that texts 
for reading, arithmetic, geography, spelling, history, and 
physiology—standard academic subjects—are furnished, 
but that it is very difficult to secure any investment in 
music, drawing, or penmanship. The adoption and the 
abolition of free texts were stated by one traveling repre- 
sentative to be definitely correlated with a falling off and 
an increase respectively in his company’s business, espe- 
cially in the special subjects. Supplementary books apply 
mainly to reading anyhow, and even if regular texts are 
purchased by the parents, it still is possible for the school 
to purchase sets of supplementary readers. 

The point that free texts tend to produce uniformity of 
texts in the school is archaic, harking back to the time when 
each child brought whatever book was handy. At the same 
time, some have favored free texts on the theory that they 
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would prevent uniformity of books being insisted upon for 
the larger unit. This appears, however, to be an assump- 
tion hardly justified, since four of the states furnishing 
free texts have adopted uniform texts over their entire 
extent. 

Another ground urged by the friends of free texts is that 
by them delay in securing books at the opening of the term 
is prevented. It is true that local booksellers are not always 
ready to order stock which they may in part have to carry 
on their hands for the remainder of the year, but they can 
usually be persuaded to order a conservative supply. If 
they do not care to do this, it is easy enough for the school 
to order the books and then sell them to the students in- 
stead of loaning them. The discount made to buyers in 
quantity renders it a great saving to the patrons if the 
school will order the books and sell them at cost. 

There remains one more argument on the affirmative, and 
it possesses a little weight. Free texts mean that books are 
used by one pupil after another until they have given their 
full worth. The increase in the number of pupils served 
by a book involves a decrease in the total amount expended 
upon books by the community. It is conceivable that this 
decrease might amount to nearly a half. Nevertheless, it 
would be possible to save much on the cost of books where 
each student purchases his own, if everyone were inclined 
to dispose of his second-hand books, and if efforts were made 
by school authorities to protect owners of books when a 
change of texts occurred. 

Its Disadvantages.—Opponents of free texts declare 
that such a system is unhygienic, and tends to produce epi- 
demics. The danger of transmission of contagious diseases 
by means of books is certainly small, and does not strike 
the mind of the average person at all when he uses library 
books. In case a book is taken into a home where a con- 
tagious disease exists, the article should be disinfected upon 
its return to the school. Probably the safest way to disin- 
fect a book is to burn it. It is asserted too that the furnish- 
ing of texts by the school authorities fails to inculcate a 
respect for property, in that a child, like adults, has more 
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concern over property which is his own. As said before, 
there are so many other possibilities of teaching children 
the responsibilities of ownership outside of school, as well 
as inside, that we need not attempt to decide the proposition 
of free texts on such grounds. 

Free texts are charged with being destructive of private 
libraries. School texts may have constituted a home library 
of some value in a day before the general accessibility of 
public libraries, but to-day no one in cities and contiguous 
territory, and few people anywhere would regard old school 
books of elementary scope as possessing a library value; 
too much material of entirely greater desirability is readily 
available. Many children do not care to keep their books 
anyhow. 

Some fear that the purchase of free texts will produce a 
drain on the public finances, and divert needed money from 
other school purposes. This is a small danger under com- 
petent administration. The cost of books is bound to be a 
very small proportion of the total for schools, and it can be 
distributed evenly over the different years in such a way as 
to produce a hardly perceptible strain. A diplomatic 
superintendent will change readers one year, arithmetics 
another, some high-school texts the third, and so on. Thus 
the adopted list may be kept modern, and the financial load 
so even that it will be ignored by taxpayers. The general 
argument of paternalism has hardly any place in the dis- 
cussion, for all facilities, educational and otherwise, fur- 
nished at public expense constitute a form of paternalism. 

Few school officers or teachers will cast a vote for free 
texts. The burden of checking out books is considerable, 
but it does not compare with the checking in at the close 
of the year, and the occasional and final inspections of the 
books to ascertain that they have been properly used. Cases 
of damage are hard to distinguish from those of wear or 
unavoidable accident. Teachers have enough to do without 
diverting their energies in this direction. 

A serious objection to the free text is the condition of the 
used book. No child can be given a worn, torn, soiled book, 
smeared with ink or discolored by exposure to weather, and 
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be expected to take a right attitude toward it. To many 
children the use of such an article is more or less painful. 
To others the depredations already committed upon the 
book are a mute suggestion to further depredations. If the 
ragged, dirty books could all be given to the children who 
deserve no better, it would not be so bad, but this is impos- 
sible. Used books also contain the processes or answers to 
problems, interlinear translations, and other blemishes that 
interfere with the books as a factor in teaching. Leaves 
sometimes have been lost, and the binding is going to pieces. 
Then the teacher must listen patiently to the exasperating 
excuse, ‘‘The lesson for to-day was torn out of my book.”’ 
A text cannot be most useful unless the user has the liberty 
of marking it in various ways connected with his study, but 
this is prohibited in the ease of the free text. 

Extent of Its Adoption.—F or better or worse, the free- 
text provision is mandatory in twenty states. Its hold is 
strongest in the North Atlantic States, but it is found also 
in the Mountain and Western States. In the North Central 
States it has acquired some footing, but in the South, where 
the attitude toward free schools has been more conservative, 
it is less known. Twenty other states have passed permis- 
sive laws, by virtue of which different proportions of the 
school children, varying from a very small per cent to prac- 
tically all, are served in one state or another. In the re- 
maining states a number of districts, more especially the 
cities, are furnishing free texts without statutory authority, 
and in half of those states a law permits indigent children 
to be supplied at public expense. The practice therefore 
extends very widely. 

Limitations as to Its Operation.—In a few of the states 
which have passed general mandatory laws for free texts, 
the high schools are not included, the old assumption that 
those who wish more than an elementary education ought 
in part to pay for it apparently exercising some influence 
still. Where permissive laws obtain, they are usually given 
effect by a vote of the people, but in some eases the school 
board or committee decides the question. In Idaho the state 
board of education may inaugurate free texts, but it has 
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never exercised its authority, preferring to leave the matter 
to the individual districts. The cost of the free texts is usu- 
ally paid by the local district, but in six states the state 
settles the bill entirely, and it bears the burden in part in 
a seventh. The former method is the better in that it estab- 
lishes a motive on the part of the district authorities to see 
that the books are well cared for, while the latter is de- 
fensible only as a form of state aid, As such, however, it 
is in no manner related to local effort or local need, but in 
spite of that fact it is extending rapidly: 

State Publication of Texts.—A few districts have pub- 
lished some of their own texts, but most of public publica- 
tion has come from the two states of California and Kansas, 
which since 1883 and 1913 respectively have been publish- 
ing their own school texts. California confines her efforts 
to books for the elementary school. For the first twenty 
years of her experiment she had manuscripts prepared, and 
published them as her own, but later she also began to pur- 
chase copyrights and to issue them as her own. The policy 
of purchasing copyrighted manuscripts enabled her to 
utilize tested texts, and relieved her of the necessity of 
adopting untried manuscripts In every case. There is no 
wide tendency to adopt state publication. Georgia inves- 
tigated the question thoroughly a few years ago through a 
committee appointed by the legislature, and accepted the 
adverse report of the committee. 

The agitation for the state to undertake this business 
grew up as a result of charges of improper influence ex- 
erted by book companies upon the adoption of texts, and 
as a consequence of the impression that the private com- 
panies were using discriminatory methods and extorting 
immense gains. The exertion of improper influence in ease 
of adoptions is not denied altogether, but opportunities 
for corruption are not lacking in state publication either. 
The assertion that book companies practice discrimination 
drew color from the practice of granting a lower price to 
units adopting for long periods, or to very large units 
adopting a uniform text. To secure and retain business 
is less costly in the case of larger units and under long 
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periods of adoption, and the companies are justified in 
giving the consumer the benefit of the saving. Neverthe- 
less, it is not easy to make laymen understand why a book 
company can sell a reader five cents cheaper just across 
the state line, with no explanation of difference in cost 
of carriage. And the fact in itself provieds an excel- 
lent opening for the demagogic legislator to denounce 
vociferously ‘‘in protection of the interests of the 
people.”’ 

The consensus of opinion has pronounced state publica- 
tion inadvisable because it has merely substituted vastly 
inferior service at somewhat less money. The state-printed 
product is mechanically poor and lacking in artistic 
makeup. It could hardly be otherwise. Take the govern- 
ment documents so familiar to all, and observe that in hy- 
giene of the printed page, both as to length of line and 
size of type, they are much inferior to privately issued 
volumes on similar subjects; they lack illustrations and 
diagrams, but multiply pages of unbroken statistical tables 
which no one has the courage to assail; they are poorly 
bound and printed usually on a cheap quality of paper. 

The explanation of the failure of the public output to 
compare favorably with private offerings is more than a 
general statement that the public business is less well con- 
ducted than that of private interests. The state does not 
secure the services of highly qualified men in the book- 
making business, for private work pays better and offers 
more secure tenure. The state owns a plant of low-grade 
equipment, because the limited amount of work it has to 
perform will not justify the outlay for a superior equip- 
ment except in the larger states. The manuscripts of 
highest merit will almost certainly be purchased by private 
companies, since they are able to pay more for a book with 
their wide field for its use than the state can pay with its 
narrow field. Writers of manuscripts who do not sell all 
their rights, but enter into a royalty agreement, wish for 
their efforts a larger field than a single state can offer. 
State publication sometimes appears much more of an 
economy in costs than actually is the case, because the cost 
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of private books with local adoptions is compared with that 
of public books made uniform for the whole state; if 
privately printed books had been adopted uniformly for 
the entire state, the cost might have been just as low as 
the state can make its own product. 

Meaning of Uniform Texts.—When public schools were 
in their infancy, children had the custom of bringing to 
school whatever books they might find at home, as we have 
previously stated. The fact that these were a generation 
old was not regarded; somehow the teacher was expected 
to be able to use them to advantage. But when education 
became more general, and it became necessary to instruct 
the children in groups, books became ‘‘uniform’’ for the 
whole class. The present generation has never known any- 
thing else than uniformity for the class, but the term, 
uniform texts, now earries an entirely different meaning: 
it applies to all the schools of a district, a county, or per- 
chance a state. 

Extent of Movement.—District uniformity is very gen- 
eral at present, though in many of the cities there is an 
“fopen list’’ of several texts, any one of which a school 
or teacher may select for the year. County uniformity 
is followed in a half dozen or more states, but it may occur 
only in a degree, as when it affects rural schools, but does 
not govern cities or towns. Half of the states have adopted 
statewide uniformity. The movement is a southern and 
western phenomenon. In the statewide list are found every 
Southern state except Arkansas and Maryland, and every 
state west of Colorado except Washington. Kansas, In- 
diana, Oklahoma, and Delaware complete the list. County 
uniformity takes in Arkansas, Maryland, Washington, and 
three other states in the North Central section. No progress 
in this direction is found east of Indiana or north of 
Delaware. 

Its Advantages.—The arguments for uniformity are sev- 
eral. As already remarked, an entire county or a whole 
state can secure a price on adoptions that isolated districts 
cannot demand. To this saving in initial cost may be 
added that which comes from the more extended use of the 
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book. It is not thrown aside as useless when the child 
moves from one district into another, but his book goes 
with him. To continue use of the same book probably 
enables him to fit more readily into the work of the school 
he enters, for like texts imply a strong similarity in organ- 
ization of courses. Teachers likewise move about with less 
effort, when they find in their new location the same texts 
as in their old one. 

Local adoptions are censured as frequently made with 
little investigation and representing only the whim of some 
teacher, whose former high-school teacher happened to use 
the same book, or whose college instructor wrote it. But 
it cannot positively be said that texts are chosen more on 
their merits and with less likelihood of corruption when 
uniform over a large area. It should be possible for a 
county or a state to secure a greater aggregate of wisdom 
on a text committee than in a single district, but the com- 
mittees are many times made up in such a manner that 
this result does not follow. The committee may be made 
up of administrators instead of classroom teachers, or it 
may be padded strongly with laymen quite innocent of the 
merits of a book for purposes of instruction. The stakes 
are higher in county adoptions, higher still in state adop- 
tions, and the temptation to use evil methods is thus in- 
ereased. If a book company were disposed to resort to 
corrupt practices, those practices would be more effective 
with one small body determining the adoptions for the 
whole state than with a host of district officials determining 
local adoptions. Under local uniformity there is doubtless 
very little graft outside of some of the large cities, if for 
no other reason, because the companies cannot afford it; 
and in the large cities committees of teachers are almost 
bound to be heard in the decision. Those who have heard 
a county commissioner or school-board member rise in a 
meeting of the county textbook committee, read off a list 
of books published mostly by one company, and then move 
its adoption, will not support county uniformity as a means 
of civic house-cleaning. Nor will those who have followed 
the distribution of adoptions by a state reading circle board 
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among the same favored companies year after year express 
-much confidence in state uniformity as a mode of profes- 
sional advancement. 

Text adoptions for whatever unit should be made by per- 
sons able and willing to give time and professional ability 
to the task at an advertised time, but, in case of county 
uniformity, not at one and the same time all over the state. 
Only persons in active educational work as teachers and 
administrators should be permitted on such committees— 
a qualification which many of the state boards of educa- 
tion charged with adoptions cannot satisfy. The objection 
to one uniform day for adoptions in all sub-divisions of a 
state is that it operates to the advantage of a large com- 
pany, which can throw into that state its trained representa- 
tives from a great section of the country. Small companies 
do not have employees enough to attend the various local 
hearings, and must either remain unrepresented in many 
places, or engage temporarily an extra force unacquainted 
with the book business. 

Its Disadvantages.—There are some positive disadvan- 
tages to county or state uniformity. Uniformity prescribes 
the same book for all schools of the unit, irrespective of 
length of term, which may vary as much as two months in 
different parts of the state. Volumes of discussion have 
occurred within the past few years concerning the need of 
building up a different type of school in the country from 
that found in the city. The degree of difference desirable 
between the two can easily be overemphasized, but uniform 
texts make no provision for any difference. The lack of 
first-hand information by city children on many aspects of 
rural life requires for the city child texts with many illus- 
trations and explanations along those lines, which would be 
profitless for a country child. For example, a country 
child would not require any instruction from a text to 
enable him to identify the ordinary farm animals, but it 
has been found that a city child after using a well-illus- 
trated text may conclude that a cat and a cow are 
approximately the same size, perhaps because their pictures 
were of nearly the same size. And conversely, the ig- 
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norance of the city on the part of the rural child is 
proverbial. 

The distinction in needs of various nationalities and races 
is also opposed to uniform textbooks. The ancestors of 
these groups, and not the remote ancestors either, are de- 
picted in a state of culture and indulging in practices that 
are humiliating to their descendants, and quite unrepre- 
sentative of present conditions. Fancy the reaction of an 
Indian child to the costumes, the sloth, and the barbarity 
of his people, as set forth in the ordinary United States 
history. Imagine the feeling of a child of southern or 
eastern European descent, born actually of foreign parents, 
toward the geographical treatment of the native land of 
his parents—the references to illiteracy, treatment of 
women, and general backwardness. And what shall one 
say of the feeling of the negro child at the description of 
the state of his people in this country a little over a half 
century ago, when he must sit in classes with white children 
and hear these things discussed in common! Or take the 
case of the Oriental who has taken upon himself many of 
our ways and is sincerely attempting, as many are, to be- 
come Americanized, and experience his mental states as 
the exclusion acts are discussed in a class in a public school, 
where there is supposed to be equality of opportunity. The 
tact of the teacher will be taxed to the limit without any 
unnecessary handicap of poorly adapted textbook. 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


. What subjects does the law or constitution of your state 
require to be taught in all public schools? 

. What subjects or material are barred? 

. Examine the schedule of some local school, and report whether 
the legal requirements as to inclusion and omission are met. 

. A foundation for the humane treatment of animals recently 
sponsored the initiation of a law forbidding the dissection 
of living animals for purposes of instruction. What do you 
think of regulating the course of study by popular vote? 

. Report the provisions of the laws of at least two states on 
compulsory Bible reading. 

. Are they adapted to the purpose sought? 

. Give the gist of the decision in the Nebraska foreign-language 
case. 

. Illustrate distinction in needs with reference to course of 
study between two districts of which you know. 
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9. 


10. 
11. 


12. 


13. 


14, 
15. 


16. 
ave 


18. 


What plan of furnishing textbooks is followed in your local 
school district? 

How is it regarded by the teachers? 

Mention some states which have done very little toward fur- 
nishing free texts. Can you explain their backwardness? 
Secure if possible some textbooks published by state or local 
district. How do they compare with good textbooks printed 
by private companies? 

How do government documents compare with the best private 
treatises on the same subject? 

Discuss your state or local method of selecting texts. 

Where there is state uniformity of texts, what authorities 
are usually empowered to act? 

Who should participate in choosing texts for a school? 

Are those laws wise which permit no change in texts in less 
than five years? 

Is it a fact that free texts and state uniformity go together? 


CHAPTER XV 
FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


In an earlier chapter the helter-skelter method of main- 
taining schools in colonial times was described. Those were 
blissful days for the taxpayer; he settled his annual bill 
with the public almost unconscious of the existence of the 
school as a community undertaking in his town. The school- 
master drew his pay in three envelopes perhaps, by serving 
also as minister and possibly as sexton. Communities were 
never agitated by proposals to raise the salaries of teachers 
a flat 10 per cent. The church sheltered the school, reliev- 
ing the people of the spectacle of a modern campaign to 
secure a new school building. School bonds were not mar- 
keted, and hence a sinking fund for their payment was 
unknown. With the development of state systems from 
1800 to 1850 the people became conscious of a definite fiscal 
element in education, and the problem of equitable taxation 
and distribution of revenue came rapidly to the fore. In 
our own day popular education has assumed such dimen- 
sions that its financing is one of the large questions in the 
economy of every typical community. 

Those who champion education never tire of citing the 
expenditures of the nation for chewing gum, cigars, cos- 
metics, and many other items of a non-essential or luxurious 
nature, and of comparing these figures with the revenues 
devoted to public schools. It is true that few communities 
have distressed themselves in the cause of education, and 
that few families or individuals expend more on education 
than on personal indulgence. Let an economic crisis impend, 
and the first suggestions in nearly every instance counsel a 
retrenchment in the public schools. A statewide cut in 
salaries and qualifications of teachers appeals to citizens 
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as perfectly consistent with an increase of many thousands 
in the number of automobiles registered over the previous 
year. 

The psychology of this attitude is not far to seek. When 
a citizen pays his tax, he pays it in a lump, for the year 
or for a half year. And he goes away smarting, looking 
for the cause of his discomfort. He does not see the state 
capitol, two hundred miles away, with its swarming em- 
ployees, some of whom draw a salary principally for pusi- 
ing up or down the top of a desk four times a day. He 
does not usually see his county government in operation, 
since it too is at a distance from him. As he goes back 
and forth to his business in the city, he observes policemen 
or firemen here and there, and says to himself, ‘‘There is 
a pensioner from my pocketbook.’’ But the impression 
produced upon his mind by these is as nothing compared 
with that of a horde of school children who crowd the street 
four times a day, five days a week, for the greater part of 
the year. And so, without even turning over his tax receipt 
to learn what part of his burden is due to education, the 
taxpayer seizes upon the school as the most visible and 
hence most potential cause of his trouble. 

Then, too, part of the explanation lies in the practice 
of paying taxes once or twice a year, as contrasted with 
the daily contribution of mites to tobacco or confectionery. 
If taxes were paid by dropping a coin in a slot each morn- 
ing, the burden would seem only a fraction of what it does 
when permitted to accumulate for months. The author has 
no doubt whatever that people will continue for a long 
time to come to spend for bric-a-brae and follies much more 
than for education, not only because the slight steady drain 
on the purse is unnoticed, but because immediate material 
satisfactions of a personal sort still are more highly 
evaluated by many people than remote, less tangible satis- 
factions, such as education represents. It takes a mental 
effort for John Smith to see that his money expended for 
the education of the children of his neighbor actually in- 
ereases the value of his own property, and his personal 
safety and security. 
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The inerease in size and number of public undertakings 
has brought a great growth of taxation. Since in most 
states the principal source of public revenue is a property 
tax, bearing upon accumulations and not upon income, 
we have now reached a situation which penalizes thrift, 
rewards extravagance, and threatens to tax private property 
out of existence. Education is seriously concerned with 
this question, not only as affecting the support of public 
schools, but as endangering the economic morale of the 
entire population. We cannot here infringe upon the field 
of the economist by advocating or discussing other sources 
“of revenue, such as income, inheritance, and corporation 
taxes. Yet one can scarcely doubt that a developing social 
consciousness and conscience will insist upon a greater 
variety of public enterprises with the passage of time, and 
a greater generosity in their maintenance. Those with 
educational interests at heart primarily must in the mean- 
time see to it that public revenues are apportioned between 
school and other purposes with due regard for fair play. 
Schools must not be robbed in favor of material city im- 
provements. School funds must not be looted by poor 
organization or loose business methods. The public insists, 
and has a right to insist as never before, that the immense 
funds it advances each year to schools be employed in the 
most effective manner possible. 

Total Expenditures for Education.—Published returns 
on school expenditures are always approximately three 
years old when issued. To gain an idea of current costs 
one must therefore graph the increase for recent years as 
already published, utilize current data for small selected 
areas, rely on index numbers as a barometer of costs for 
capital investments, and thus calculate a total current cost 
for education. Some of the data are for public schools 
only, and exclude public higher education and special in- 
stitutions maintained at public expense. Phillips reported 
somewhat over a billion and a half for public elementary 
and secondary schools in 1922.1 Had he included private 
endeavor of all grades, institutions for special classes, and 

1U. S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1924, No. 31. p. 2. 
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public higher schools, the present total would probably sur- 
pass $2,000,000,000 per year.? This averages about $20 per 
capita each year for the total population, and about $100 
per capita annually for the school and college enrollment. 
Private agencies accommodate not far from a tenth of the 
total and possibly meet a similar proportion of the bill. 
Recent estimates give slightly over 10 per cent of our 
national tax bill as allotted to education. 

Causes of Increase.—This rapid advance grows out of 
several causes. First, the strengthening of attendance 
regulations has brought into school a larger per cent of 
the children and has held them there for a longer time. 
The effect of this has been confined mostly to elementary 
schools. Parallel with that movement has gone an astonish- 
ing sweep of high-school sentiment. The student body has 
doubled and redoubled within less than a generation, new 
schools have been established in every hamlet, and the 
scope of secondary education has been so widened as to 
involve multiplied costs for teachers, equipment, and plant. 
As perhaps in part a necessary sequel of the secondary 
development, colleges and universities have grown, until in 
many quarters is heard talk of limiting entrance to their 
facilities. A fourth element of increased cost has been 
the generous provision for special classes, described in a 
later chapter. And a fifth, possibly the most effective in 
the past decade, has been the decreased purchasing power 
of the dollar. 

Part Borne by Federal Government.—Of the total cost 
of education the federal government is carrying by actual 
appropriations from year to year some $35,000,000 to 
$40,000,000. This does not include gifts of land for the 
establishment of permanent funds, nor does it take into 
account the vast appropriations made each year for main- 
tenance of those benefiting by the rehabilitation acts. It 
would be inaccurate to charge up as an expenditure for 
education the housing and feeding and clothing of the chil- 
dren in the elementary and secondary schools, and it would 


2‘¢Taking stock of the schools.’’ Research Bulletin of the National 
Education Association, Vol. III, No. 3. 
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be equally inaccurate to assess as a cost of education borne 
by the federal government any money spent on rehabilita- 
tion aside from tuition fees and books. If a measure similar 
to the Sterling-Reed Bill should be enacted, the federal 
government would still be carrying less than 10 per cent 
of the national cost of education. 

State Contributions Through Permanent Funds.—Sup- 
port accorded by the states as such comes in different forms. 
The first of these to be mentioned is the interest on per- 
manent funds, not because it is the largest, but because 
it is so closely connected with federal contributions. The 
idea of a permanent fund originated in Connecticut early 
in the eighteenth century. The proceeds arising from the 
original seven townships were augmented by the sale of 
three or four million acres which were set aside in Western’ 
Reserve in 1795 for the benefit of schools. The principal 
of $1,200,000 so created has been increased by other 
measures until Connecticut now has a permanent state 
school fund of over $2,000,000. With the beginning of the 
federal policy of land grants for common schools after 
1800, permanent funds became frequent. Federal gifts 
have doubtless been responsible for nearly the entire per- 
manent fund in two-thirds of the states. But the original 
thirteen and some others which were not fortunate enough 
to share in the land grants have had to tax themselves, 
turn in fines and escheats, donate railroad stock, and resort 
to various means to build up even a modest fund. Massa- 
chusetts is a good illustration of the use of makeshifts: 
she kept money from the sale of lands in Maine, turned. 
over the receipts from the sale of stock of the Fitchburg 
Railroad, and voted a general state tax, in order to create 
a school fund.° 

In spite of their local efforts the seventeen states which 
might be classed as North Atlantic and South Atlantic 
possess today over 40 per cent of the population of the 


8 Schaefer, Origin of the system of land grants for education, p. 33. 

4U. 8S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1924, No. 31, p. 18. 

“ea and Elliott, State and county school administration, 
p. 444, 
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country, but only 10 per cent of the permanent funds. In 
the Atlantic states this source of revenue furnishes much 
less than 1 per cent of the total, while in the rest of the 
country it constitutes about 5 per cent. Each of ten states 
still has a permanent fund of less than a million, while 
Texas has accumulated one of nearly $90,000,000. Rela- 
tively, Wyoming stands out as easily the richest in this 
respect, for she meets nearly 25 per cent of the cost of her 
schools from rentals and interest on the permanent fund, 
while Texas hardly reaches 15 per cent from the same 
source. The disparity between states may be further 
widened by the fact that many states in the North and 
West still have millions of acres of school lands unsold, 
which when disposed of at prevailing prices will, according 
to estimates, much more than double their present funds. 
These unsold lands are now being leased and the rentals 
expended for current school expenses in the same manner 
as interest on the principal. It is possible that the value 
of the unsold lands is overestimated in some states, where 
leases for long periods have been written, with the pos- 
sibility that valuable mineral wealth will be practically 
removed before the expiration of the leases. 

In fourteen states, mainly Eastern, part of the per- 
manent funds are county or local, but this is exclusively 
the case in Georgia only. Connecticut distributed her share 
of the federal surplus revenue in 1837 among the different 
towns. It has been previously pointed out that the early 
federal land grants were made to townships separately, 
_and not to the whole state. This accounts for nearly all 
local permanent funds in central states. The difficulties 
and weaknesses that have appeared in administration of 
permanent funds are probably less serious with state man- 
agement than they would have been with local management. 
State control has also been less expensive than control of 
local funds through numerous boards. 

Conservation of Permanent Funds.—The conservation 
of funds has two sides: the disposal of the lands, and the 
care of the funds resulting from the sales. After 1875 

6U, 8, Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1922, No. 29, p. 25, 
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the federal government, we have noted, required that the 
money received from the sale of school lands in states sub- 
sequently admitted be made a permanent fund. The 
earlier states had made many mistakes in renting and sell- 
ing the land. An ex-officio land board, consisting of the 
Seeretary of State, the Attorney General, and the State 
Treasurer, as in Wisconsin, illustrates a poorly constituted 
board, because its members had other and quite unrelated 
duties to perform. Often no money could be spent by the 
land board for inspection and appraisal of school lands, 
and so the prejudiced word of interested local parties was 
taken. Valuable Wisconsin land was sold for less than the 
value of the timber growing on it. Unsold land was 
stripped of its timber by thieves. Mineral rights were not 
reserved, perhaps because the existence of mineral wealth 
was unknown to the land board. Ignorance and careless- 
ness on the part of the land authorities often gave way 
to active connivance with others to rob the school fund. 
In one western state the commissioner of school lands in 
recent years has made a practice of advertising school lands 
for sale periodically, when the minimum price at which 
those lands could be sold by law was much higher than 
equally good adjacent lands still held by the federal gov- 
ernment. Large amounts of money were paid to a corrupt 
newspaper for the advertising, when it was perfectly well 
known that no school land could be sold at the time 
advertised. 

The investment of the permanent fund is still a matter 
of serious concern. A return of slightly over 5 per cent 
per annum is realized on the permanent fund for the whole 
country. To this must be added over $5,000,000 per year 
from leases of school lands, which are yielding only a trifle 
over 1 per cent on their estimated value. On the face of 
the figures for income and principal in the different states 
the federal reports show very wide variations from year 
to year. No conclusion of importance should be drawn 
as to the annual income from the fund or as to the estimated 


value of the school lands without examining the returns for 
more than a single year. 
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Much has been frittered away in bad loans, even in cases 
where state reports proudly recite that ‘‘not a cent has 
ever been lost.’’ In Wisconsin loans have been made to 
the state from the permanent fund, and the state pays 
interest. This is entirely illegitimate, because the principal 
might just as well have been used on education in the 
beginning as on other activities of the state. The intention 
of permanence is that the thrift of one generation shall 
lay aside capital for the next. Federal or municipal bonds, 
and conservative loans on improved land in the Middle 
West are recognized as wise investments of permanent 
school funds. Politicians and others seek to have the money 
loaned in certain western states on unimproved lands, ‘to 
help the farmer.’’ No doubt the farmer might be thus 
helped, but the probability is that the school fund would 
suffer accordingly. An irrigation project may swallow up 
the entire loan, since some lands under irrigation cannot 
be sold for even sufficient to pay their taxes. It would be 
interesting to know how much larger than the present 
$400,000,000 would be the permanent school funds of the 
country, had integrity and sound business sense character- 
ized the handling of both lands and funds. The land board 
in each state should be appointed, and given an able 
executive agent working under heavy bond. 

Lump Appropriations by the State—When the state 
levies no direct tax for education, it makes lump appropria- 
tions for the purpose, and sometimes it does both. Lump 
appropriations may be either occasional or continuing. By 
“‘oeecasional’’ is meant a single appropriation for a specific 

‘period, such as a year or a biennium; by ‘‘continuing”’ 
is meant an appropriation which, though made for a specific 
veriod, is continued similarly in force for each succeeding 
period unless changed by legislative action. A law making 
a continuing appropriation, for example, might set aside 
for the given purpose a certain sum ‘‘for the ‘fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1922, and annually thereafter.’”’* The 
erant of land under the Morrill Act of 1862 illustrates 
the occasional appropriation; that of money under the 
7 Quoted from Sterling-Reed Bill. 
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Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 illustrates the continuing ap- 
propriation. 

Beneficiaries prefer the continuing type, if they must 
rely on lump appropriations. For occasional appropria- 
tions the fight must be repeated every legislative session. 
This consumes energy and always leads to uncertainty. 
The management of a public institution can lay no plans 
for the future. Smoothness of operation is impeded. One 
state university finds its occasional appropriation for the 
biennium expiring December 30. The legislature meets 
immediately thereafter, and if business moves as usual, 
the new appropriation is available about April 1. Thus 
in alternate years the salaries of all employees are held 
up for ninety days. Another state university usually does 
not know until March 20 in alternate years whether it will 
have a summer session that year. Frequently legislatures 
have adjourned without making any provision, or the veto 
of a governor after adjournment may threaten everything. 
In the struggle for occasional appropriations different in- 
stitutions compete with one another in an improper man- 
ner, and parts of the same institution may find themselves 
competing with each other. Continuing appropriations are 
opposed by some school administrators, lest they be insuffi- 
cient and difficult to have increased. There is no reason 
why a campaign may not be made for an additional occa- 
sional appropriation if the continuing appropriation is not 
large enough. 

State Taxes for Education.—The state may support 
education by a direct ‘‘tax for schools,’’ levied on property, 
polls, or corporations. This has an advantage over lump 
appropriations from the general treasury of the state, be- 
cause it does not require the schools to fight other state 
interests in the division of funds. To be sure, the ‘‘tax 
for schools’? may be for education in general, leaving its 
division among different educational interests unsettled, or 
it may be divided among elementary, secondary, and higher 
schools, and apportioned in detail to specific school pur- 
poses, such as new buildings, teachers’ salaries, instruction 
in various vocational subjects, or schools for the blind. 
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The levy may be a ‘‘lump,”’ ie., such a millage as will 
yield each year a definite sum, or a uniform ‘‘mill tax,’’ 
which will produce a revenue increasing with the develop- 
ment of the state. 

At this point the justification of a direct tax for public 
education may again be raised for a moment, though the 
question was considered briefly in Chapter I. Herbert 
Spencer, a scholar of liberal rather than conservative ten- 
dencies, and an educator as well as a philosopher, declared 
as late as 1850 that universal taxation for public education 
was robbery.? He was an Englishman, and England was 
exceptionally tardy in recognizing education as a state 
function, yet many in this country would then have agreed 
with him. State support, we now concede, goes hand in 
hand with state control of education; and state control is 
indispensable in a modern democratic state. Even Mexico 
has lately elevated to the presidency of the republic a school 
teacher of seventeen years’ experience.® Self-defense of the 
state against crime, pauperism, and unemployment of its 
members is a direct argument for a direct and universal 
tax for public schools. Data on costs prove schools more 
economical than police, courts, penitentiaries, and alms- 
houses. 

A majority of the states levy a direct tax for schools, 
and several of the others go considerably farther than to 
support merely their higher institutions. For three decades 
prior to the World War the states as units had been con- 
tributing about a fourth to a fifth of the school bill for the 
nation, but their importance as a source of revenue ex- 
hibited a steady, though slow, decline.*° Just as the War 
stimulated in this country and in England the introduction 
of far-reaching national measures of an educational sort, 
so it resulted in greatly strengthening state contributions 
to education in over a dozen of our commonwealths. The 
per cent of school expenditures borne by the state in Massa- 


8 Cubberley and Elliott, State and county school administration, 
. 454. 

“9 Literary Digest, Vol. 82, No. 4, 

10 Biennial Survey of Education, 98080, Es5: 
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chusetts grew from 1 per cent to over 12 per cent in five 
years, though it has since sagged back to less than 10 per 
cent. New York added $20,000,000 per year to her con- 
tribution to teachers’ salaries. Illinois has replaced her 
state levy of $1,000,000 for schools by a much larger one 
of two mills. When all the steps taken have gone fully 
into operation, the decrease in per cent of expenditures 
borne by the state will probably be halted. The differences 
in the attitude of various states are still evidenced by the 
fact that in 1921-22 the share borne by the state fell below 
5 per cent in Colorado, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Rhode 
Island, and South Dakota, and above 40 per cent in 
Alabama, Delaware, and Texas. Southern states in both 
central and eastern sections of the country participate 
about twice as strongly as northern states in the support 
of schools.14 

In order that the states may keep pace with the expan- 
sion of public education, a millage is much preferable to 
the levy of a lump sum. Whether it goes to schools in 
general or to certain institutions, the millage means an 
increase in revenue with the economic expansion of the 
state. But the economic expansion of the state is accom- 
panied by some increase in population and a large increase 
in educational needs. Wealth per capita is growing nearly 
everywhere; therefore a millage would yield revenue that 
would increase somewhat more rapidly than population. 
What is needful is a continuing arrangement whereby the 
supply of and the demand for education are adjusted to 
each other. While a separate millage for the state univer- 
sity is not the general practice, it is worthy of notice that 
if one were to select ten leading state universities of the 
country, he would find a millage as part of the reliance 
of a heavy majority. At the other end of the line one 
would find a group of struggling public institutions, which 
never know one year what the next will bring forth. 

Methods of Apportionment.—The apportionment of 
state school money to the civil subdivisions is a major ques- 

11U, 8S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1924, No. 31, p. 20. 
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tion in educational finance. All sorts of methods have been 
employed. Occasionally the state has levied the tax, and 
then returned it to the unit paying it. This, of course, 
is not state support; it is local support. The same end 
would be attained if the state were to pass a law requiring 
all school districts to levy a minimum millage for local 
use. Again, instead of distributing according to some tax- 
able base, like assessed valuation, states have infrequently 
utilized total. population, or number of voters. This is 
closely related to school population, but not exactly pro- 
portional to it. In a mountain mining region or an arid 
grazing section the number of unmarried men, and married 
men with families left behind, is high. In some of the 
textile centers the proportion of males to females runs low 
according to the census. This means absence or disorgan- 
ization of families, and a reduction in proportion of chil- 
dren of school age. 

*‘School age,’’ ‘‘school population,’? and ‘‘school cen- 
sus’’ all refer to a periodic enumeration of children between 
certain ages, which is directed by law in the different states. 
The age limit is four, five, or six (usually six) years of 
age below, and sixteen to twenty-one (usually twenty-one) 
above. Children between these ages are assumed to claim 
free tuition in public schools, while those above or below 
the indicated ages may be charged tuition. Consequently 
it has come about that the number of children of school age 
has been widely adopted as a basis for apportionment of 
state school money. To some extent three-fourths of the 
states utilize it in that way. One clause of the Sterling- 
Reed Bill recognized it as a factor for apportionment be- 
tween states. At first sight it seems quite logical, since 
educable children may be taken as representative of educa- 
tional needs. 

The evil results of apportionment to counties or local 
districts on school census are increasingly apparent. It 
fails to give any spur to community effort for improve- 
ment. A child is a child, in school or out. A district 
receives aS much for one who races the streets or lounges 
in the pool hall, as for one who attends school regularly. 
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Given two districts with equal school population, and there- 
fore sharing equally in the apportionment. One provides 
an excellent system of schools, enforces compulsory at- 
tendance laws, and holds its children long in school. The 
other lacks school spirit, countenances truancy, and has 
poor attendance. The latter has the advantage, because 
it can more nearly maintain its schools from the state 
apportionment, and thus lighten local taxation. Appor- 
tionment on school population is more than a permission 
of poor standards educationally; it is an invitation to 
them. Ifa district can make its schools poor enough, small 
enough, and cheap enough, it can dispense with local taxa- 
tion entirely. Needless to say, no such situation was in- 
tended, but it is here, and its removal means a constitutional 
amendment in some states, fortunately only a legal change 
in others. 

A few states have advanced a little farther, and adopted 
school enrollment as the apportionment basis. A child to 
draw the per eapita for his district must have been in 
school long enough to get his name on the register. This 
clearly would lead to subterfuge, so it is usually guarded 
by a clause requiring enrollment for a specified time, as 
two weeks in New Hampshire. Other states have advisedly 
made the period as long as eight weeks. In most states a 
child is regarded as enrolled until he has three consecutive 
full days of absence against him. Under this interpreta- 
tion a child could maintain continuous enrollment by 
reporting for roll call on the morning of every fourth school 
day. Such regular irregularity would scarcely be found 
in practice, but no approach to it should be sanctioned by 
the apportionment law. 

A long step in advance is taken by those states which 
have made attendance a basis in whole or in part for dis- 
tribution of state funds. Under this plan a child counts 
in the apportionment only when he is in school. Attendance 
may be either average or aggregate, and between the two 
a broad distinction reigns. While both stimulate the dis- 
trict authorities to keep the greatest number of children 
in school the full term, aggregate attendance encourages 
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a longer term. For example, two districts might each have 
an average attendance of 150, but one might have a seven- 
month term while the other held for nine. By average 
attendance both would receive equal apportionments; by 
aggregate attendance the latter would receive nearly 30 
per cent more than the former. Regarding educational 
effort and. need as the prime consideration in state aid, 
aggregate attendance could scarcely be surpassed in effi- 
ciency. 

But there is another factor of much importance in the 
fair determination of aid, viz., financial effort and need. 
Two districts might have an identical aggregate attendance, 
but the financial resources of one might greatly surpass 
those of the other. One might not be able to centralize 
its schools, and thus be required to engage more teachers 
than the other. Or one might erowd too many children 
into a room in order that it might operate with a Iew 
teachers and at low efficiency. Many conditions suggesting 
equality of educational effort and need, and inequality of 
financial effort and need may be found by a study of 
schools. 

A little recognition of the district as the unit or index 
of local educational effort has been given in Nebraska, 
where a fourth of the school money is apportioned equally 
between all districts. Rhode Island has tried disburse- 
ment to each district according to the number of its schools. 
The unit of cost to the district, and the unit largely deter- 
mining efficiency, however, is the teacher. And so the 
teacher has been taken as the main criterion in several 
states. Any measure that increases the number of legally 
qualified teachers is wise administration,” and districts will 
be tempted in that direction by the teacher basis of appor- 
tionment. 

There is neither space nor inclination to go here into the 
modifications of these two bases of apportionment—the 


12 This assumes of course that local units have to bear a con- 
siderable part of the salary burden. In Wyoming, for example, 
that is not the case, and rural districts are adding teachers ad 


libitum because someone else pays the bill. 
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pupil basis and the teacher basis. Washington recognizes 
two days attendance in high school as an equivalent of 
three in grades when it comes to apportionment. Thus 
it is hoped to stimulate the provision and growth of high 
schools throughout the state. Several states have compli- 
cated scales for operating the teacher basis. Evidently 
greater aid should be extended on account of a high-school 
teacher than on account of an elementary teacher, assuming 
the usual differences in preparation and salary. Aid might 
be graduated according to preparation, salary, experience, 
gerade or subject taught. 

Special Need.—Experience reveals many schools that 
eannot be equitably treated by any combination of pupil 
and teacher bases of apportionment. They may stimulate 
a district to its limit, but its limit may be far short of the 
point necessary to guarantee good educational facilities. 
There is the ‘‘poor district,’? which by levying the 
maximum millage permitted by law is still unable to main- 
tain a good school for six months, wherefore it may alto- 
gether fail to qualify for state aid, because it has not kept 
school for the minimum legal term. The effect of a good 
general law would merely be to draw this district’s school 
still farther below the respectable level. Conversely, the 
‘‘rich district’? hires an abundance of teachers at a low 
levy for schools, and receives liberal state aid for its 
““generous local effort,’? wherefore its slight effort may be 
made even slighter the following year. Here is realized 
between districts the charge often applied as between per- 
sons or social classes, ‘‘The rich are becoming richer, and 
the poor poorer.”’ 

To meet the problem of weak, poor districts equalization 
funds are being set aside in several states within the last 
decade. Indiana for years reserved 5.2 per cent of the 
state fund for relief of districts which could not maintain 
a proper term on a heavy local levy. Maine reserves 
$100,000 per year to help towns with a small number of 
pupils, and those which by levying a school rate ‘‘con- 
siderably’’ in excess of the average are still unable to 
produce the necessary revenue for a reasonably good school. 
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**Considerably’’ is left to the interpretation of the state - 
superintendent. Colorado began with equalization between 
districts, but now equalizes between poor and rich counties, 
until every teacher may be paid $75 per month. Kansas 
supplies aid, three-fourths by the state and one-fourth by 
the county, to districts which are unable to offer a term of 
eight months on a levy of ten mills. Nebraska comes to 
the rescue of a weak rural district, and helps it to lengthen 
its term if it enrolls ten children between the ages of seven 
and sixteen, and has an area of not less than 12 square 
miles. The implication of the last condition is that the 
state will not aid tiny districts, but urge them to seek 
annexation to their neighbors. Through all these arrange- 
ments we see the ideal of equalization of opportunity work- 
ing out, as to term, as to teacher, as to other advantages. 
The desire is evident to regard local effort as indicated 
by tax rate. The conditioning factors are total valuation 
of the district, and assessed value per child. <A certain 
limit exists below which neither of these may go without 
justifying state aid. Not every case can be met by an 
ironclad provision of the law, and so some measure of 
administrative discretion should be vested in the state 
education office. 

Local School Taxes.—Local taxes for schools in one 
state or another are levied in the county, the town, tlie 
township, and the local school district, often coinciding 
with the municipality. Almost no civil unit has escaped 
recognition as the unit for school support somewhere in the 
country. The direct property tax is most favored, though 
the payment of a poll to the county also is found. In many 
states the local authorities add to the school treasury any 
fund which is not otherwise in demand. Licenses and fines 
are likely to find their way into the school fund, if the law 
is obeyed, but hungry officials often pocket them. Many 
county attorneys have made fortunes by retaining the fines 
which the law stated should be turned over to the schools. 
Surplus road funds in Indiana go to schools. Michigan 
for a time used on education the surplus dog tax, after 
damages had been paid for livestock presumably killed by 
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dogs. North Carolina uses the receipts from the sale of 
estrays. Louisiana requires the payment of not less than 
3 per cent interest on balances of school moneys on deposit 
in banks—an excellent device for lessening a petty form 
of graft which has spread widely. These local sources, 
other than taxation, account for about 5 per cent of the 
school revenues. 

The county and smaller local units afford no less striking 
contrasts than the entire state as a unit for support. Over 
a third of the states make little or no use of the county. 
These of course include those eastern states which do not 
know the county as an important administrative unit for 
any purpose, but they also take in Arkansas and Texas 
from the South. The county contributes above 40 per cent 
of the total in Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, and Tennessee. These are all 
southern or sparsely-settled western states. The smaller 
local unit falls below 10 per cent only in Delaware and 
New Mexico, and rises above 90 per cent in Connecticut, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Rhode Island, South Dakota, and West Vir- 
ginia. Except the last these all lie in the Middle West 
and New England sections. 

Their Injustice.—In these local units, which we have 
already seen as the object of necessary state aid in several 
cases, is illustrated perhaps the most senseless and stu- 
pendous of governmental inequalities to be found in 
America. In a previous chapter the inefficiency of the 
district unit was explained, but its economic injustice is 
now to be established. To realize the unfairness of sad- 
dling 70 per cent to 75 per cent of the cost of education 
upon these small local divisions, one might study his home 
locality with considerable prospect of success. The author 
took his home county in southeastern South Dakota, and 
ascertained for a given year the tax rate in the various 
school corporations. All were omitted except those main- 
taining a one-room, one-teacher rural school. Districts 
enjoying better advantages, perhaps a high school, would 
be expected to pay more heavily. In between 45 and 50 
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one-teacher rural districts, the lowest rate levied was .5 (i.e., 
1) mill, and the highest was 7.4 mills. One district made 
no levy for that particular year; evidently it had a surplus 
from the preceding year. A state law since passed permits 
no district to levy less than two mills per year, but that 
removes no burden from the poor district which had to 
levy 7.4 mills. 

Lest it be thought that the difference noted between 
districts in the above county was true for only a single 
year, assessed valuations were next studied. The poorest 
one-teacher district returned a valuation of slightly over 
$74,000, while the richest such district went past $768,000. 
In other words, to maintain equal opportunities for their 
children by local taxation, the people of one district would 
have to stagger year after year under ten times the millage 
of those in the other. The problem can be duplicated in 
other counties of the same state, and in other states which 
retain the district system. Settlement on one side of the 
road condemns a man to pay perhaps from two to five 
times as much for schools as if he had settled on the other 
side of the highway. If private business were conducted 
thus, the man from one district would drive into town 
and pay 4 cents a pound for sugar, because the merchant 
would first discover in which school district his customer 
resided. The man from the other district would be asked 
his residence, and then informed that sugar would cost 
him 40 cents a pound. The illustration is fanciful, yet 
education is as essential to the children of that county as 
granulated sugar is to its citizens. In relief of paupers 
or improvement of roads the township or county becomes 
the unit. We are told that a good highway across the 
county is of wide interest. Is not good citizenship through- 
out the township and county, as insured by good schools, 
of equally wide interest? 

Let us look briefly at the causes leading to differences in 
local district evaluations. In the South Dakota county 
already mentioned, the area of districts maintaining one- 
room schools ranged from 434 to 17 square miles. Rural 
districts of so limited extent as the former result from 
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repeated divisions to satisfy petty local desires, and are 
too weak to sustain themselves. In one case a little village 
desired to issue bonds for the construction of a new build- 
ing, but the rural territory of that district rolled up an 
adverse majority. To carry out its wish, the village sought 
to be set off into a new district by itself, and the county 
superintendent yielded. Its evaluation was then so low 
that it could issue only enough bonds to construct a build- 
ing on the installment plan. Laws are wisely being enacted 
nowadays to restrict the creation of small districts, and to 
encourage the formation of larger ones. 

The price of land differs widely. The schools of Southern 
Tllinois long suffered because land there sold at one-fourth 
to one-eighth as much as in Central Illinois. The size of 
districts and density of population were about the same. 
But the evaluation per child was too low in some of the 
southern counties to afford a standard school. Within the 
space of a few miles one may pass from rich to poor land, 
from irrigated to arid land, from well-drained farms td 
marshy holdings or farms subject to overflow from adjacent 
streams. The difference in the quality of the land is further 
magnified by the improvements made thereon. 

The presence of railroads goes far to affect district valua- 
tions. In many states each district taxes for local benefit 
such railroad mileage as lies within its limits. This creates 
a string of favored districts along the ‘‘right of way.’’ 
Districts for miles back on each side are tributary to that 
railroad; without their promise of development the line 
would not have been built. It is most unfair that the 
accident of some railroad mileage within the borders of 
some should raise a large financial distinction between them 
and neighboring districts. Justice would be approximated 
in case all the railroads of the state were taxed for the 
benefit of the whole state, and not assessed locally at all. 
The terminals of some of the great systems, it might be 
argued, are really interstate accommodations, and should, 
if it were practicable, be apportioned among the different 
states traversed by the system. 

Industrial plants times without number are located just 
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outside of ¢citiés to secure a site at low cost, and to escape 
the high taxes for schools and other municipal purposes. 
The major part of the force employed may reside in the © 
city, and send their children to the city schools. Assuredly 
it is a sound principle in educational finance that if one 
has no business of his own to be taxed for the schooling 
of his children, then the business of another, in which his 
energies are engaged, should pay tax for the education of 
his children. 

The Remedy.—The inequalities that have been discussed 
can be removed only by the use of larger units. The larger 
the unit, the smaller the variations in burden. Differences 
of 10 to 1 between local districts should be more than 
cut in half by township units, and the process should be 
repeated by the use of county units. Units of less extent 
than the county will ultimately be retained only so far as 
essential to secure local interest and stimulate local pride. 
If the nation bears 10 per cent of the load, and the local 
community an equal amount, the other four-fifths ean be 
divided between state and county with fairness and to good 
effect. 

The Bonding Power.—The borrowing power of school 
corporations is exercised through bonding. States rarely 
avail themselves of this privilege, although a series of crop 
failures not long ago caused Montana to bond herself for 
school purposes. The county usually pays as it goes, but 
for a county high school or some extra responsibility it 
may issue bonds. Local districts, except some of the largest 
cities, make a very free use of the bonding power to dis- 
tribute the burden of an unusual material improvement 
over a number of years to come. A common first step, in 
the process is the circulation of a petition. to have the 
matter brought to a vote, though in towns and cities the 
board of education is likely to be invested with power to 
submit the question on its own initiative. The completing 
step in a bond issue is usually a vote of the people, though 
there are a few cases in which the board may issue bonds 
without consulting the electorate. Where the people act 
by petition or at the ballot box, the full votmg population 
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may sometimes not qualify. It may be only the taxpayers 
who participate in this action so significant for the prop- 
erty holders of the district. The import of the matter from 
an educational standpoint rather than a financial one is 
brought out by the California law that the petition for a 
bond election is to be signed by heads of families only. 

The power of a community to bond is limited in different 
ways. The amount of outstanding bonds permitted at any 
one time is almost always a certain per cent of the taxable 
valuation. Taxable valuation bears so different a relation 
to actual valuation that no importance should be attached 
to a bond issue limit of 4 per cent of the valuation of the 
district in Arizona and 10 per cent in Michigan. The 
intention of this limit is to prevent any district from 
stretching its credit too far. Several states permit cities 
to bond for a higher per cent of their valuation than may 
be done by a rural district. This must be for a different 
reason than the possible overtaxation of rural district 
eredit ; doubtless it is a concession to the sudden expansion 
of educational needs in cities of rapid growth. 

A second general limitation on bonding is the setting of 
a maximum rate of interest, rarely lower than 5 per cent 
or higher than 7 per cent. The rate is high enough fo 
obviate any difficulty in selling bonds at par, for 5 per cent 
invites investors. Naturally no district may sell bonds at 
less than par; to do so would be an evasion of the maxi- 
mum interest law. A method of circumventing the limit 
in amount of bonds to be issued, is to issue the limit in 
amount at the maximum rate of interest allowed by law, 
and so realize a large premium. In some cases a premium 
of 40 per cent has been secured, and the district thus 
gtied to carry out a building project otherwise impos- 
sible. 

A third type of limit on bonding power is the duration 
of the loan. Bonds may be issued for not over twenty 
years in some states, while others show a more liberal dis- 
position to mortgage their future by raising the limit to 
forty years. No bond should be issued to be paid after 
the lifetime of the improvement it is designed to secure. 
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No bonding should occur to meet operating expenses; there 
may be cases justifying it, but safe financial policy for the 
school will not open the gate to what might prove a shifting 
of debt to another generation, and ultimately the destruc- 
tion of the credit of the district. The justification of bond- 
ing in the first place is to permit an excellent improvement 
to be paid for by all those who shall benefit by it. School 
buildings at present are being so constructed as to last two 
generations at least, and it is only fair that the cost shall 
be spread. But for the right to bond, communities would 
be disinclined to build such structures; they would build 
more cheaply, though in the long run more expensively to 
the community. Bonding is simply a plan for codperation 
of the present taxpayers with the future taxpayers, fo 
effect a saving to both. Whenever bonds are issued, they 
become at once a lien on the property of the district; by 
their issuance a tax rate is levied against that property 
for the full period of years to pay interest and create a 
sinking fund to meet the principal as it falls due. 

Tax Levies.—The taxing power of the local district has 
come in for general regulation in the different states. The 
board is the authority for the levy except in the small rural 
districts, where the voters may be found deciding the 
budget in the annual school meeting. But the board has 
statutory requirements to meet. The statutes reveal more 
concern lest the taxpayers be overburdened than lest they 
escape their just load. So maximum limits are very gen- 
erally set to millage a district may collect, but until lately 
minimum limits have received scanty attention. Minimum 
limits to district levies should be established everywhere, 
and if the district cannot profitably use the revenue aris- 
ing, provision could be made for its use elsewhere. <A 
higher maximum in cities is probably explicable on the 
same ground as a higher bond issue limit there—the press- 
ing needs of centers that have attracted many people but 
not developed much capital. Illinois sets separate limits 
to the taxes for building and maintenance, a very foolish 
measure. The taxpayer settles his taxes in one lump and 
is not concerned usually whether they go to building or 
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salaries. The board is in the best position to know where 
they should go. The danger of confiscatory levies is met 
by a single maximum limit. To set limits for various pur- 
poses is the best possible means of hampering school devel- 
opment, since maintenance costs might be very low at a 
time when building costs would run high. The reverse 
also is true. Hard times nevertheless always bring a bevy 
of restrictive measures. One following the World War set 
a lower limit for millage on agricultural lands than on 
other real estate, thus marking off distinctions between 
taxpayers of the same district that would be very ag- 
eravating to execute. This is the more so, since farm lands 
are not subject to municipal taxes. Another state law 
limited the levy for any year to an increase of 5 per cent 
over the previous year. This would have meant ruin to 
the schools of some booming cities, but for the possibility 
of taking an appeal to the state tax commission. The same 
law permitted any amount of decrease in school revenues. 
Such extraordinary illustrations are mentioned to stress 
the necessity of laws that will permit expansion as readily 
as contraction of school revenues, and that will protect the 
educational interests as well as the financial interests of 
the community. 

A Satisfactory Financial Policy.—In an ideal state sys- 
tem of school finance we may expect special institutions for 
defectives and delinquents to be maintained by general ap- 
propriations from the state treasury, for the administration 
of such elementary and vocational instruction as is fitted 
to the needs of those to be eared for. The state will also 
set aside liberally for the support of its university and pro- 
fessional schools. Instruction for the abnormal classes first 
mentioned must be wholly gratuitous, but for higher educa- 
tion a tuition may be charged to defray part of the expense. 
The tendency of the past ‘five years has been clearly to raise 
the fees for advanced instruction, but to increase the pro- 
vision for scholarships for the gifted. Fees in professional 
schools average higher than for liberal arts instruction, in 
part because it is more expensive, in part because it is more 
advanced, and to some extent because it more directly pre- 
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pares the individual to claim a financial reward. Millage 
rather than lump appropriations, as remarked previously, 
is favored for the higher schools. 

The state will generously aid both elementary and sec- 
ondary education by a general apportionment to the school 
corporations of perhaps a fourth of the available amount, 
according to aggregate attendance, a day in high school 
counting as two days in the grades. To meet the changing 
organization of public education, two days in the junior 
high might be considered the same as three in the grades, 
and two in senior high the same as four in the grades. 
Defense of some such policy may be found in the fact that 
a secondary student costs per year from two to three times 
as much as an elementary student. Another fourth of the 
state fund might properly be apportioned to districts ac- 
cording to the salary budget for teachers. 

The remaining half should be distributed as special aid. 
Some of it would go to consolidated schools, especially to 
consolidated high schools. Districts might be reimbursed 
for transportation expenses on a percentage basis, the basis 
being more generous for high-school students compelled to 
go outside their local district for instruction. Other ‘‘in- 
fant industries’’ in the form of new types of educational 
endeavor, such as kindergartens, Americanization schools, 
or schools for cripples should be subsidized. The teaching 
of special subjects has been very liberally aided in the past, 
but the federal government has done so much in that direc- 
tion that state activity along the same line is hardly essen- 
tial. The point has even been raised whether some of this 
encouragement has not operated actually to discourage 
other forms of study. All districts levying 50 per cent 
above the average local rate for education, and still unable 
to meet the approval of the inspecting authority ought to 
be the objects of special aid. Still others in needy cireum- 
stanees may wisely be made the subject of discretionary aid 
by the state department of education, 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


. At what times since 1870 have the expenditures for public 


education increased most rapidly? 


. Have the expenditures for salaries and physical equipment 


increased pari passu? 


. Considering national wealth and income, how rapidly has 


the cost of public education been rising? 


. What other sources than property are used to raise school 


revenue? What others might be used? 


. What is the origin of the permanent school fund in your 


state? 


. From reports of the administering authority learn how it 


is invested. 


. Is the rate of income on it creditable to the management? 
. How large is it now? How large does it promise to become? 
. By what means is higher education supported in your state? 


Does the plan followed permit consistent expansion and ad- 
justment to needs? 

How and where is the most of the school revenue raised in 
your state? 

Evaluate your state plan of apportionment of school money 
from the double standpoint of its fairness between units and 
its promotion of better educational conditions. 

From a tax receipt, or other source, discover the extreme 
variations in local tax for schools in your county, and explain 
the differences. 

Form the local districts of your county into units along 
township lines as nearly as practicable without breaking up 
any of the present districts. From the assessed valuation 
of the districts calculate the millage necessary to levy for 
school purposes in order to realize in each township unit 
the same amount of school revenue as is now raised locally. 
Compare the variations in tax burden among the district 
units of the present, and the proposed township units. 
Report the present financial standing of your city school 
district as to bonds outstanding, sinking fund, and out- 
standing warrants, if any. 

Would the district be legally able at present to issue bonds 
for an additional eight-room building, on the basis of the 
cost of the last structure erected? 


CHAPTER XVI 


GENERAL DIVISIONS OF THE SYSTEM OF PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 


The Kindergarten.—Disregarding the order of their his- 
torical development, and taking up the general divisions of 
the public-school system in the order in which the child 
encounters them, we have first to consider the kindergarten. 
This institution is of German origin, as the name suggests. 
Friedrich Froebel conceived its general plan, and first tried 
it out on a limited scale about eighty years ago. His idea 
of the kindergarten as a place where the natural impulses 
of the child should be given principal weight and taken as 
the foundation of training, especially in a motor way, has 
been much supplemented since, and probably no more any- 
where than in America. The kindergarten was first intro- 
duced into the United States about sixty years ago, and 
through the efforts of Susan Blow, Mr. and Mrs. Hailmann, 
and others began to find its way into the public school sys- 
tem about 1880. 

Legal Status.—Of over four hundred kindergartens in 
the United States, slightly over a fourth were connected 
with public schools, when the first kindergarten legislation 
was enacted in 1886 by two New England states. One after 
another has followed with permissive legislation, until over 
four-fifths of the states now have legally recognized the 
kindergarten. The laws in nearly every case allow school 
districts at their option to maintain kindergartens out of 
the publie funds, but there frequently is no authorization 
unless the attendance of the kindergarten reaches a certain 
number, or the district has attained a certain population. 
These restrictions tend to keep kindergarten privileges con- 
fined mainly to city children. Stronger legislation is found 
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in Kansas and North Dakota, where laws require the estab- 
lishment of kindergartens in districts with more than a 
stated population, though in both states a petition is neces- 
sary. The first strong law passed was that of California, 
which renders the opening of a kindergarten obligatory on 
the local board as soon as. petitioned for by parents or 
guardians of twenty-five children living within one mile of 
an elementary school. The California law with modifications 
has now been copied by a half dozen states in all parts of 
the country. Many of the laws are too recent to permit a 
forecast of their effect, but they lead to the conclusion that 
the relation of the kindergarten to the general system will 
become rapidly closer, until it shall be everywhere regarded 
as an integral part thereof. With 700,000 children now in 
kindergarten, the public institutions enroll over 90 per cent 
of the total, and the attendance in private kindergartens 
is actually decreasing. The prevailing disposition to con- 
strue liberally the powers of boards of education has en- 
couraged a great many boards to establish and support 
kindergartens without any legal authority whatever. 

Age of Pupils.—So far as age restrictions appear in the 
enactments, the fifth and sixth years are most generally 
regarded as the period for which the kindergarten is in- 
tended. Some western states admit children after their 
third birthday, and two states extend the maximum age to 
seven. A few have left the age wholly undefined. The 
general intention seems to be to provide a school for chil- 
dren below the age at which the regular work of school is 
entered. The variable rate at which different children de- 
velop points to the wisdom of leaving the age unsettled or 
of extending its limits widely enough to allow all children 
to attend so far as they are adapted to its training. 

Defects of the Kindergarten.—A great deal has been 
published in condemnation of the kindergarten, but the bal- 
ance of sentiment in recent years is swinging rapidly over 
in favor of it. Its early history has been characterized by 
certain weaknesses, which are being overcome as they are 
being recognized. Chief among the difficulties has been a 
lack of definite requirements of those who practiced in its 
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name. Numerous so-called kindergartens have been noth- 
ing more than nurseries, relieving parents of the care of 
their children during the hours for afternoon social obliga- 
tions. Mothers unable to engage a private governess could 
pay the fee necessary to engage a governess who cared for 
twenty children at once. That the school was called a 
kindergarten signified nothing. The ‘‘kindergartner’’ had 
received but little specific training for her work, and was 
quite innocent of the general purpose of the kindergarten 
and its relation to the elementary school. Like most pri- 
vate arts, kindergarten-keeping was plied for private profit. 
But a new era is upon us. The adoption of the kindergar- 
ten into the public-school system is compelling those in 
charge of private kindergartens to orient themselves, while 
the remuneration of kindergartners from the public purse 
is resulting through certification in a much higher level of 
preparation among them. 

With the passing of the nursery conception is going also 
the temptation merely to amuse, entertain, or mollify the 
children, lest the private undertaking lose patronage. 
Over and over the criticism has been voiced that children 
after a year in the kindergarten have developed so much 
spontaneity and abandon that they constitute a real prob- 
lem to the primary teacher. Most normal children need to 
have their capacities for expression directed and in certain 
respects repressed. In failing to recognize this the kinder- 
garten really was sometimes training little anarchists. 
Now that the voice of the primary teacher has been heard, 
a change of policy is due. 

In some kindergartens the ‘‘mothering’’ atmosphere has 
been made so strong that the child has learned to do nothing 
for himself, or at the best to execute elementary mechanical 
directions given one at a time. There has been no attempt 
to grade the difficulty of the exercises given the child, and 
he therefore has failed to learn independence or to develop 
initiative. He goes into the elementary school therefore 
with the same helpless attitude which is characteristic of 
an only child, for whom parents have done everything. 
The kindergarten, to take another fault, has been situated 
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here and there over a city, because there were not funds to 
open it for all of the proper age. In locating it the school 
administration has often placed it in the better quarter of 
town and thus accommodated the very element least in 
need of it. For reasons to be pointed out directly, the 
kindergarten should be established first in the foreign and 
slum quarters of the city. Laymen have criticised the kin- 
dergarten on the ground that ‘‘They can’t read yet,’’ after 
a year under its training. Kindergartners should seek op- 
portunity to present before associations of parents and tax- 
payers the theory upon which their work is based, so that 
this misunderstanding may be brushed aside, and the idea 
of a literal education as a province of the kindergarten 
relegated completely to the background. 

True Functions of the Kindergarten.—One of the earlier 
recognized functions of the kindergarten was the provision 
of facilities for motor expression of a sort adapted to young 
children. The paucity of such in the regular work of the 
public schools emphasized this need, and a growing appre- 
ciation of the close relation between motor exercise and 
general mental development, strengthened the case for a 
school that should offer a wide range of well-graded motor 
activities. City children suffer more from a lack of this 
than do country children. Children in the tenement dis- 
tricts are especially hampered. Only the street is left to 
them, and in utilizing it they court the danger of passing 
vehicles and the opposition of the police. Modern condi- 
tions have only enlarged the opportunity of the kinder- 
garten in this respect. 

Along with the motor training afforded by the kinder- 
garten the child should receive the elements of an esthetic 
education. Dancing as a pastime more than as a means of 
grace or expression may well be taught before the child 
enters the grades. It appeals to him instinctively, and 
does not have self-consciousness to fight against at this age. 
Interpretative and democratic forms of the dance can be 
taught, whereas if this is postponed for ten years, the ado- 
leseent will favor the more exclusive forms of the dance, 
and those that are characterized by stiffness and graceless- 
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ness. Decorative art is another esthetic element that may 
be contributed during kindergarten years—colors, color 
combinations and designs, color clashing and mixtures, the 
cutting and ‘fitting of forms in paper, plastic art, and a 
love of the beautiful as depicted in the world’s masterpieces. 
What difference if the youngster enthuses over the ‘‘ Sixteen 
Madonna,’’ as one child ealled it, if he but learns to 
enthuse! 

Rote singing is the thoroughfare through which a body 
of song may be introduced. High notes may be flatted and 
low notes sharped. The little ears may play the little 

tongue false, and the national anthem may turn out to be 

the ‘‘Star Strangled Banner.’’ But the time is a golden 
one to fix fundamentally a number of songs of home and 
country, even if ‘‘Rock of Ages’”’ and other great religious 
hymns are sectarian in the eyes of some and therefore liable 
to be barred. The emotions of ‘‘Annie Laurie’’ or ‘‘The 
Soldier’s Farewell’? are dormant still for several years, but 
the words and the music are not unattractive. It is an un- 
disputed fact that most of our young people can not repeat 
correctly a single national song. One would have to search 
diligently to discover any great song, half the words of 
which are known to a majority of the native-born Ameri- 
eans. The kindergarten will gain in the educational world 
as it substitutes some of the great songs for part of the 
fol-de-rol of ‘‘Three Blind Mice,’’ ‘‘ Patty Cake,’’ or ‘‘Sing 
a Song of Six Pence.’’ It can reach and enrich the lives 
of thousands of children, whose homes are without a musical 
instrument, and as devoid of music as they are of other fine 
arts. é 

Folk tales and classic myths are usually left to the hig 
school or college, and the student is forced against his will 
to look up hosts of allusions in reference books as he comes 
across those allusions in literature. The grotesque names of 
the mythical characters and the impossible feats imputed to 
them excite the disdain of the adolescent, but they fire the 
imagination and enlist the interest of the little children. 
They can be given in simple form and replace some of the 
common fables that are nearly without educational value. 
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The kindergarten continues and directs most helpfully 
the social education which the youngster’s playmates have 
perhaps already initiated. An only child knows little of 
the ‘‘give-and-take’’ of life, until he goes to school, but he 
might better begin to learn it at three or four than at six. 
And whether a child without playmates of his own age, or 
one who is growing up in the streets, it is well that his rela- 
tions with others be subject to supervision and intelligent, 
progressive direction. He should grow up, able to concede 
as well as to demand, knowing that he must concede or 
suffer social ostracism. He must have practice in applying 
to his relations to others those codes of impersonal rules 
that govern every kind of collective game. He should have 
a chance to learn the manifold conventional courtesies of 
life, little practiced and little known in too many of the 
homes. 

If six per cent of our population ten years of age and 
over are illiterate, it is a corollary that their children, con- 
stituting doubtless much more than ten per cent of the 
whole, must enter school either not understanding the Eng- 
lish language at all, or understanding and using it very 
faultily. The fault is the ignorance or the carelessness of 
parents. Thousands of foreign children enter school each 
fall, to spend half the year learning to interpret our tongue 
and to express themselves in it. Thousands of others have 
heard very poor English at home, or have been encouraged 
in ‘‘baby talk.’? The kindergarten has an opening here. 
It not only can teach the children English, but it can teach 
them English so early that the foreign tongue has much 
less possibility of retaining the preference, and at the same 
time probably enable them to avoid a strong foreign accent 
in their English. As an agent of Americanization the 
kindergarten is coming rapidly to the front, and its services 
will be proportioned to the early start it secures in the life 
of the individual. To do this work it should be placed in 
the foreign quarters of the cities more often than else- 
where. 

The infant school in France serves as a day nursery for 
the children of working mothers. This is not considered a 
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part of the work of the American kindergarten, but there is 
no reason why it should not be, unless a separate institution 
is developed for that purpose. To fulfill this end it ought 
to be placed in or convenient to the poorer homes of the 
city. As a counterpart of that idea, the kindergartner is 
coming in many cities to be regarded as a social worker, 
who spends her afternoons in visiting the homes of her 
pupils instead of holding a double session. This twofold 
responsibility is one which few persons can carry well, be- 
cause the requirements are too divergent. Moreover, the 
need of codperation between the school and the home, 
and the probability of disastrous misunderstanding be- 
tween them, are less in the kindergarten than they will be 
later on. 

How much specifically does the kindergarten owe to the 
elementary school? Extended study of this oft-repeated 
question points rather to the child, and asks what both 
kindergarten and elementary school owe to him. Readjust- 
ments on the part of both institutions are very desirable to 
permit an easy transition for the pupils. The kindergarten 
ought to accustom the child to a degree of restraint. A 
great deal of energy and time is consumed in the primary 
room in teaching the children to tell what time it is, to come 
promptly to school, to recognize and use their own cloak 
hooks, their own seats or chairs and desks, to listen to and 
follow directions, to keep their school property in order, to 
sit still and avoid whispering, to speak on permission and 
one at a time, to march in and out, and to do a score of 
other things that constitute a part of necessary routine. 
Most of this can be done by the kindergarten. On the 
other hand, the primary school needs to continue those fea- 
tures of study and activity which have been sketched above 
for the kindergarten. Some have thought the transition 
would be easier if reading were taken up in the latter part 
of the kindergarten course, but there is plenty to do without 
attempting this. If tried out at all, it must be in strict 
correlation with other work, a means purely to the satis- 
faction of interests, limited in its scope, and so presented as 
to violate none of the rules of visual hygiene. The close 
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adjustment of kindergarten and primary school comes only 
where a course of study is planned with care for both. 
There is no reason whatever why such a guide to the exer- 
cises and the content of the training offered should not be 
adopted for every kindergarten which is a part of the 
public-school system. 

The Elementary School.—The early elementary school 
we have seen in another connection under the name, ‘‘read- 
ing and writing school.’’ It was impossible to give form 
definitely to this ‘‘common school,’’ as it was called, until 
the latter part of the nineteenth century, because it was 
not generally instituted until well toward the middle of that 
century. It corresponds to the ‘‘elementary school’’ of 
England, the ‘‘primary school’’ of France, the ‘‘Volk- 
schule’’ of ante-bellum Germany in its general position and 
purpose. But in its externa it has seemed to resemble the 
last of the three more than the first two. 

Historical Reason for Its Length.—Its organization into 
eight grades in most cases has been declared to be a simple 
ease of borrowing from the German system. Weight was 
given the assertion from the fact that during the days of 
Horace Mann and later a stream of school people flowed 
from this country abroad to study educational conditions, 
and found their attention most drawn to Germany’s differ- 
ent states, because systems of common schools had been best 
worked out there. The contention of Judd, Bunker, and 
others that this explains the eight-year elementary school 
in the United States has, however, been vigorously chal- 
lenged. One writer has demonstrated the existence of the 
eight-year elementary school in this country before the 
period of German influence.t Another weakness in the 
position of these people is the failure of American schools 
to conform quickly to the eight-year type following the 
period of German influence. The length of the elementary- 
school course in the principal cities of the United States in 
1870 was reported as follows: ? 


1 Jones, ‘‘Are our schools Prussian in origin?’’ Hducational 
Review, 56: 271-93. 
2U. S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1916, No. 8, p. 35. 
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In 1890 the Commissioner of Education found that of 41 
of our principal cities, one had seven grades in the ele- 
mentary school, 34 had eight, and six had nine.* In 1905 
Boston replaced a nine-year course with one of eight years, 
and most of the others did likewise about the same time, to 
standardize the preparation for a four-year secondary 
course, which was becoming very general. At the same time 
it must not be forgotten that for many years Kansas City 
has maintained a seven-year course, a policy often followed 
in the South, possibly more for financial reasons than for 
any other. It therefore is clear that the trend toward an 
elementary school of eight grades has been gradual and 
never universal. One cannot help wondering if the custom 
widely spread of making the compulsory attendance laws 
cover approximately eight years of the child’s life did not 
have a large effect in producing the eight grades, though 
one may concede that part of the influence may have op- 
erated in the reverse direction, the compulsory laws being 
determined sometimes by the length of the common-school 
course. 

Age of Pupils.—The age of children to be accommodated 
in the elementary school varies from state to state accord- 
ing to age of admission, rather than because of differences 
in length of course. In a half century the age of admission 
has been shifted upward a fraction of a year, as indicated 
by the following tabulation: ¢ 


ViGR SGS EEO OO Ee 8 9 
9 9 1 


Lower Limit or Scuoot AcE 
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Number of states reporting in 1871..... (opal mall 
Number of states reporting in 1915..... 2 | 15) 24) 3 4: 


3 Report, 1890-91, p. 1006-9. 
4 Report, Commissioner of Education, 1871, p. 572, and Bulletin, 
1915, No. 47. 
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With a median entering age of slightly less than six years 
for the whole country, the age limits of the normal child in 
the elementary school would be not far from six to fourteen. 
Retardation may cause an average loss of nearly a year, 
bringing the actual age limits of the group to six and fifteen. 

Subjects Taught.—The subjects taught are those numer- 
ous ones previously referred to under course of study as 
required in the elementary school of one state or another. 
The list grows year by year as the length of the term in- 
creases. The legislatures keep crowding the curriculum at 
the behest of special interests of all sorts. Into the eight- 
year school many elective subjects have been drawn down 
from the high school—foreign languages, commercial sub- 
jects, algebra, geometry, and other branches. To all these 
the children are exposed more or less, while charges of 
superficiality in training multiply. : 

Agitation for a Shorter Course.— Within the last fifteen 
years growing discontent has been manifested with the ele- 
mentary school of eight grades, and numerous experiments 
have been tried with briefer courses. The University of 
Chicago was one of the early institutions to give trial to a 
seven-year course, later limited to one of six years, in its 
elementary school. Sometimes the total elementary and 
secondary course is shortened a year, but usually a year or 
two are transferred from the elementary portion to the sec- 
ondary. Thus an 8-4 arrangement of the two becomes one 
of 7-5 or 6-6. The case for the shortened elementary 
course is based upon such arguments as these: much waste 
of time in reviewing material in seventh and eighth grades 
at present, the feeling that many non-essentials are now 
included in the elementary school, the desire to see people 
preparing at an earlier age for active life through the sec- 
ondary school, the belief that the children are suited for 
the secondary organization socially and psychologically at 
an earlier age than they are being introduced to it, the 
great elimination in grades seven, eight, and nine, under 
the 8-4 organization. 

Function of Elementary Training.—It would appear 
that more agreement might obtain with reference to the 
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length of the elementary school, if the discussion were 
based upon a conception of the function which elementary 
education is to perform. Such a discussion need not be 
purely theoretical. It is high time that we think of the 
elementary school as something else than an appurtenance 
for bringing a child from the kindergarten to the high 
school. What are the definite tasks appropriate to this di- 
vision of the school system? What must be wrought here 
that the whole body politic may prosper? Formulae are 
easy to manufacture; hence the writer offers his own for 
whatever it may be worth. 

Originally the elementary school, as a ‘‘reading and 
writing school,’’ was to prepare for life, which was the next 
step for the great body of people. But with the democrati- 
zation of high-school education, the elementary school must 
also prepare for the high school. It was long called the 
‘‘eommon school,’’ because it was, as it still is, the school of 
all the people, universal in its application. Its functions 
therefore are to be found in universal needs, one and the 
same for all, irrespective of sex, nationality, or race. 

To Give the Tools of Further Education.—One primary, 
purpose of elementary education must be to give the child 
possession of what may be characterized as ‘‘the tools of a 
further education.’’ He should finish this part of his-edu- 
cation with a command of those habits and that knowledge 
which will enable him to continue his education in school or 
out in the most efficient manner. The most useful of these 
“*tools’’ are the ability to understand the conversation of 
others, to interpret printed matter or script, and to express 
intelligently one’s own questions orally and in writing. The 
child must therefore master the mechanics of reading, the 
-use of the dictionary, and a basic vocabulary for reading 
purposes. He must grasp some mathematical notions as a 
portion of his vocabulary. Without them he cannot read. 
For example, when the War was raging, dispatches con- 
stantly carried news that one belligerent had broken 
through the front lines of the other on a ‘‘front of — 
kilometers,” or that bombers had ‘‘dropped — kilogranis 
of explosives’’ on the opposing camp. In numerous affairs 
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of everyday life we cannot interpret the thought of others 
without a fund of quantitative notions. So arithmetic is a 
necessary subject in elementary education, but it should be 
taught not merely from the standpoint of mnemonics and 
computations; it should result in a fund of concrete notions 
of magnitude as well. 

For the expression of himself clearly and economically 
the child must be taught to spell, to write, and to use cor- 
rect construction. The summit of efficiency we may not 
expect to be reached in any of these matters while the child 
is in the elementary school. Even if he never attends school 
again, he ought to improve out in life in his command of 
these tools. Nevertheless, he should have been brought far 
enough by the school and given such momentum that he will 
be competent to improve himself as time passes. 

To Introduce to the Natural World.—A second function 
of elementary education should be to impart to each child 
an elementary knowledge of the natural world, with which 
he necessarily finds himself in constant contact. Two main 
aspects here confront us. The individual must be brought 
to realize that he lives in a natural environment of poten- 
tial benefits and dangers. Around him are the gross dan- 
gers to life, for which we commonly try to prepare him by 
such instruction as may be comprehended under ‘‘Safety.’’ 
To those who live in a complex city environment this is very 
essential. Then too, there are the hidden dangers to life 
and health, moving unseen in every item of the environ- 
ment. Even the antiseptic solutions, fatal to microscopic 
forms, are in any quantity fatal to human life under ordi- 
nary conditions. Fortunate is he who, like the physician, 
develops a kind of hygienic consciousness of a semi-instinct- 
ive character, and guards himself almost without thinking. 
A generation ago ‘‘membranous croup”? and hydrophobia 
spelled death, but to the most ordinary intelligence to-day 
they have lost their terrors. Powder burns, tetanus, and 
death but yesterday stalked hand in hand; to-day the chain 
has fallen apart. No child may be suffered to come from 
an elementary school without an awareness of the multi- 
tudinous forms of living dangers that crowd his way 
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through life, and some notion of effective defense against 
them. 

The living friends of man, seen and unseen, also call for 
an appreciative presentation to every child. Up to the age 
of twelve or fourteen he may have developed very little 
technique in dealing with them advantageously, but at least 
he should know that they are here in great numbers, and 
his attitude should become one of codperation with and con- 
sideration for them. 

To teach the child the physical dangers and benefits of 
the natural world is but half the task. Only less now than 
in preceding eras, but still to a large extent, does the human 
mind entertain a superstitious conception of the universe. 
When Halley’s comet visited the solar system a few years 
ago, the author was asked by the most intelligent people of 
the community where he was teaching if the comet were 
‘“‘likely to hit the earth.’? The truth was that the comet 
had already hit us, and the earth was then in the tail of 
the comet. The incident is illustrative of a mental warp 
that has come from the history of the race, and which ex- 
presses itself in the mythology of every people. Somehow 
the world is supposed to be filled with dire dangers and 
‘‘had signs.’’ There are no ‘‘good signs.’’ Or the universe 
is supposed to be operating in some haphazard way. 
Against this traditional attitude of humanity we must set 
up the scientific attitude toward the natural world. The 
child must see great laws functioning irrevocably. He may 
learn but little of those laws, but he must realize their exist- 
ence, and develop an earnest intention to learn more of 
them and to place himself in harmony with them. Society 
cannot permit him to pass out into life with a mind which 
falls a ready prey to superstition or to the machinations of 
those who would exploit the ignorant. For the satisfaction 
of needs for information concerning the natural world, we 
shall find introduced into the elementary curriculum such 
branches as geography, nature study, and physiology, in- 
eluding hygiene. 

To Introduce to the Social World.—The third principal 
function of the elementary school is to impart fundamental 
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knowledge of the social world, and right attitudes toward 
it. For, as said in the beginning, every child is in the very 
nature of things a member of society, a subject of the state. 
He is born a member, and his membership ceases only with 
death. He may be a prodigal or a tramp, and escape largely 
any displeasure of the state, but he must be social. In his 
early years at school he must be introduced to the maze of 
social machinery, a part at atime. What appears to him at 
the outset a bewildering complication gradually assumes 
order. He sees relations, interdependence of the most inti- 
mate sort. He comprehends the essential benefits of all this 
organization, and by degrees places his volitional life in har- 
mony with it. 

In the fulfillment of this purpose the curriculum insti- 
tutes the study of elementary civics, beginning with the 
local environment, and reaching to the national capital. 
The history of the child’s nation, perhaps of his state, is 
glimpsed in an anecdotal way, and his pride and affection 
are stirred. Geography rather than foreign history affords 
the best mode of impressing in these early years the soli- 
darity of human kind beyond national borders. Exchange 
touches our stomachs and backs every day in that vital 
fashion which after all constitutes the best preliminary 
approach to world citizenship. Public hygiene, as opposed 
to private hygiene, is important in the training of citizens. 
As an individual a child may refrain from spitting on the 
floor of his own room for selfish reasons—he abhors filth, 
and he suspects a possibility of self-infection. He also for 
selfish reasons avoids the expectorations of others. But as 
a Citizen he is unwilling to expectorate on the floor of an- 
other’s room, and he refrains from such indulgence in any 
public place—he fears for others as well as for him- 
self. 

How long an elementary course is needed to realize these 
objectives, laying aside the vocational element which is so 
commonly introduced into the seventh and eighth grades? 
Cannot a child be given the arts of communication, pro- 
tective knowledge of nature, and a momentum in the right 
social direction in six years? Many believe so. 
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The Secondary School.—The next general division in 
the ascending scale of public education is the secondary 
school. In the central and western sections of the country 
it is called a high school if public, an academy if private. 
Through the East and South the term, preparatory school, 
is freely employed, regardless of public or private control, 
and reveals a somewhat different relationship to higher 
institutions than elsewhere. The grammar school, earliest 
of American secondary institutions, offered a course which 
was completed in four to six or seven years according to the 
ability of the student. The academy offered in turn a 
course of three or four years. The high school developed in 
forms more numerous and diverse than its predecessors, and 
its history was well advanced before its length became 
standardized. In his report for 1871 the Commissioner of 
Education reports high schools with courses of the follow- 
ing lengths: 


Leneru or CourRsE 


2 
3 
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6 
10 
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8 
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84 


But as rapidly as the colleges began to admit on ecreden- 
tials instead of by examination, uniformity became neces- 
sary. Bunker shows that in 1870 public high schools even 
for large cities were far from uniform.’ He reports a two- 
year course in one city, a three-year course in nine, anda 
four-year course in twenty-five. 

Its Reorganization.—The agitation for reorganization, 
however, has been growing for about fifteen years past. 
The contention in favor of shortening the elementary course 
has in almost every case involved the proposition to lengthen 
the secondary course. The replacement of the 8-4 arrange- 
ment of elementary and secondary courses by many differ- 
ent types of organization has been effected here and there. 
Not a few of these are merely accidental, due to some exi- 
gency of building accommodations perhaps, and not to any 
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settled conviction as to the proper permanent relation of 
the two schools. The strength and amount of agitation 
have been rather out of proportion to the results so far 
achieved. ‘‘Junior high school,’’ for example, has come 
into so common use that a superintendent might almost 
doubt his professional respectability if he had not insti- 
tuted such an organization in his system. In view of this, 
two studies made for the North Central Association in 
1918 and 1923 are very interesting. They sum up the 
movement toward reorganization in the eighteen states of 
the North Central and Rocky Mountain regions, belonging 
to that association. The information was secured by a 
questionnaire to the high schools accredited by the North 
Central Association. 


Number of Schools} Per Cent of Total 


1917-18 | 1922-23 | 1917-18 | 1922-23 


Mailing list for questionnaire...| 1140 1160 

Replies received.............. 1140 877 100 75.6 
Total schools reorganized...... 293 501 25.70 43.2 
Reorganization on 6-2-4 plan.. 133 229 bay / 19.7 
Reorganization on 6-3-3 plan.. 89 138 7.8 11.9 
Reorganization on 6-6 plan.. 18 57 1.6 4.9 
Reorganization on 5-3-4 plan.. 22 34 1.9 2.9 
Reorganization on other plans.. 31 43 2G 3.7 


If the per cents placed in the last column of the table be 
calculated on the number of answers received, they would 
be increased nearly a third. That is, 43.2 would become 
57.1, etc. The truth no doubt lies between the two. Schools 
failing to answer the questionnaire of 1922-23 probably 
numbered a large proportion of those who had not reor- 
ganized, the returns coming from schools which were more 
favorable to the subject of the questionnaire. That rapid 
progress has been made is certain. Since the schools 
studied include the larger ones and omit the smaller, the 
6-6 plan seems less popular than those involving three divi- 
sions, but it is becoming more widespread. 
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Its Functions and Characteristics—Though the proper 
length of course in secondary education might be expected 
to depend on the task assigned to the institution involved, 
the drift toward a lengthening of the course in high schools 
is unquestionably in part the result of the shortening of 
the elementary course. Let us inquire then what are the 
distinctive features and the appropriate functions of sec- 
ondary education. One of the most striking characteristics 
by contrast with the elementary school is the enormous 
enrichment of the curriculum. Enrichment is accomplished 
by the addition of subjects wholly new to the pupil. 
Among them are the vocational subjects, foreign language, 
and strange divisions of mathematics. Some of these sub- 
jects find their way in an elementary form into the grades 
in a number of places, but they are mainly confined to the 
seventh and eighth years, and hence not typical of the six- 
year elementary course. Enrichment also occurs by enor- 
mous expansions of the subject matter in old subjects. 
Thick books replace thin ones. Supplementary reading of 
wide extent is carried on. Old captions, such as ‘‘nature 
study,’’ must be broken up into the various natural sciences 
to admit a better organization of the increased content to 
be presented. ‘‘Language’’ becomes literature, rhetoric, 
and composition. In a sense the problem of secondary edu- 
cation consists in hazing the youngster into a consciousness 
that he does not know everything and has not even a remote 
chance of ever acquiring the sum of useful human knowl- 
edge. 

Differentiation of Courses.—But if the curriculum is to 
undergo such an expansion, it clearly cannot be pursued in 
all fields by any one student. Choices must be made, and 
to direct them the elective system appears. Whereas ele- 
mentary education was one and the same for all, secondary 
education differs for individuals ad infinitum. If no two 
members of a graduating class are exactly alike, their selec- 
tion of work need not be, perhaps should not be, exactly 
the same. The elementary school recognizes the common 
and fundamental needs of society for similarity of knowl- 
edge, ideals, and attitudes on the part of all members; the 
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secondary school promotes individualism of the socially 
acceptable sort. It is true that differentiation between boys 
and girls in respect to manual and domestic training is 
sometimes made in the elementary school, but most of that 
is found in the seventh and eighth years, and hence may be 
brought under secondary education in the current pro- 
posals for a reorganization. 

Departmentalized Instruction.—If no child can be ex- 
pected to pursue all the fields treated in the secondary ecur- 
riculum, no adult can be presumed to act as master and 
artist-teacher in all those fields. Thus arises the practice 
of departmentalizing the instruction. A teacher makes 
special academic preparation in one subject or group of 
related subjects, and endeavors to develop a masterly tech- 
nique of presentation of the same. No supervisor can begin 
to compass the academic intricacies of the whole curriculum 
of a broadly developed high school. His supervision must 
be based upon general criteria of good teaching and an ade- 
quate grasp of the relation of each subject to ultimate edu- 
cational objectives. In spite of some very palpable disad- 
vantages, the departmentalization of teaching has gained 
some ground in the elementary school too, but its feasibility 
below the seventh year is regarded as limited, and below the 
fifth it is considered almost hazardous. 

Vocational Guidance and Education.—In his exercise of 
the privileges of election the secondary student is expected 
to attack some subjects which will be of distinct vocational 
significance. On this point a clash of ideas is still found. 
Extremists of one type believe that a child should enter the 
high school with a rather definite idea of his final vocational 
choice, but their contention is contrary to the experience of 
people now grown, and out of harmony with our national 
ideals of equal opportunity; those who would draw the 
vocational motive into elementary education have absolutely 
no chance of shaping educational practice in this country in 
the near future. Extremists of the opposite type would 
keep the vocational idea out of secondary education, though 
they have not answered the question as to how vocational 
interests for the great majority in that case are to be satis- 
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fied; however, they wage a battle that is already lost to 
them. In that period of adolescence when the ambition to 
be a sharer in the great work of life strikes unfalteringly 
the normal boy especially, we find our proper ground in a 
compromise between the two schools of extremists. 

It is not necessary nor possible to discriminate between 
vocational guidance and vocational education in every case. 
Courses are administered sometimes, which may undoubt- 
edly be classified as guidance, but those which are called 
only ‘‘vocational’’ often serve an important guidance func- 
tion. For how better may a youth learn his aptitude for, 
his equality to a certain kind of vocational task than by 
facing that task in a fairly exacting fashion? The school 
cannot exactly reproduce the atmosphere of industry, a 
fact which is at once an advantage and a disadvantage from 
a vocational standpoint, but the school can and does in the 
secondary period aid greatly in the selection of a proper 
vocation and in preparation for the same. 

The vocational function of secondary education need not 
here be discussed in detail. It is sufficient for present pur- 
poses to remark that aside from guidance it takes two as- 
pects: for the occupations involving less of skill or informa- 
mation, vocational education in secondary schools is direct, 
and aims to send forth one who possesses the technical 
knowledge and skill which shall equip him to enter without 
delay or with very brief apprenticeship upon his occupation 
as a wage earner; for the professions, secondary education 
can provide only a general preparation, since the high 
school has neither the time nor the facilities to offer the 
specific instruction necessary. To illustrate, a boy may 
leave the school shop to take his place at once behind a 
lathe in the machine shop, and a girl may leave the com- 
mercial department to take charge of a set of books in a 
business or to act as stenographer in an office. But the 
student who confesses a professional interest in engineering 
while in high school can be directed only toward the courses 
in mathematics, natural science, and drawing, with the as- 
surance that if he does not find in these an appeal, he would 
very probably be a misfit as an engineer. The lad who 
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thinks he might finally turn out to be a lawyer will be 
advised to place emphasis on the social subjects and Eng- 
lish, the one who believes that he possesses a bent toward 
medicine will be urged to follow steadily the natural sci- 
ences through high school, ete. 

Avocational Aims.—With its expanded and expanding 
curriculum the secondary school gives also a wealth of op- 
portunity to develop avocational interests and activities. 
The immense amount of leisure time in modern life charges 
society with a pressing obligation to train people in such 
ways that free time shall serve for individual recreation, not 
dissipation. The requirement of work from several fields 
for high-school graduation is planned to cause the student 
to browse about widely enough to discover other interests 
than occupational ones. Often complaint is heard from 
graduates of high schools that they have not used this or 
that subject studied in their high-school course. It could 
scarcely be expected that all the studies would function 
definitely for everyone who takes them. The important 
thing is whether the wide exposure of the student has laid 
the foundation of a few excellent avocations. The charac- 
ter of the avocation ought to bear some relation, perhaps 
by opposition rather than by similarity, to the character of 
the vocation. Every person ought to possess avocational 
interests which are individual and which are social, for he 
must meet solitary situations as well as social ones. Unless 
a follower of a very arduous physical vocation, one should 
possess active as well as passive avocations. Avocations 
should be sought for later life as well as for the earlier or 
middle years. In this field of avocational training second- 
ary education is believed by many to find a function that 
transcends in importance its generally recognized vocational 
purpose. 

Its Selective Force.—One other characteristic of second- 
ary education to be mentioned before passing is its selective 
function. The elimination of students during the high- 
school period has elicited much discussion, and some legisla- 
tion designed to secure a secondary education for all. In 
their enthusiasm for the extension of educational privileges 
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of greater scope to all people, some have possibly overlooked 
the chance that some minds are unable to absorb a second- 
ary education surpassing in difficulty that presented by the 
elementary curriculum. Be that as it may, the high school 
has been highly selective in the past and will continue so fo 
a considerable degree for years to come. As long as selec- 
tion continues, the concern must be that it proceed along 
lines that are socially desirable. Elimination should be on 
the basis of scholarship and general promise, and not con- 
ditioned by economic exigencies of the student. 

Unity of the High School Desirable.—The future of the 
high school is thought by some to be threatened by the de- 
velopment of special high schools for vocational purposes. 
Davenport and Dewey believe that democracy will suffer if 
a division is permitted to occur between students in aca- 
demic lines and those with more immediate vocational pur- 
poses. No study has been made as to the soundness of their 
suspicion, but from an administrative standpoint the best 
policy will be to keep the secondary division of the system 
single, under one superintendent of schools and board of 
education. 

Higher Education Defined.—Conformity in terminology 
might lead us to follow elementary and secondary education 
with a ‘‘tertiary’’ division. No such term has ever found 
currency. In the United States the practice is to speak of 
‘‘higher education’’ of various kinds. Another collective 
term for this upper division is ‘‘colleges and universities.”’ 
So many different kinds of schools are found that little of 
a general nature can be said as to the entire group. Per- 
haps the best approach to the discussion is to attempt to 
state the function of higher education. The elementary 
school proposes to prepare the individual for general rela- 
tions of a social and civic nature; the secondary school 
considers his need for individualization as well as socializa- 
tion, his avocational needs primarily and his vocational 
needs secondarily; higher education is left two objects in 
the main. Our higher institutions must prepare specifically 
for professional life the various highly skilled classes of 
social servants, and they must by encouragement of research ~ 
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push back the boundaries of human knowledge. That some 
education vsually classed as ‘‘higher’’ does neither of these 
two things, is admitted. The first two years of the ordinary 
college course for those expecting to enter teaching, law, or 
medicine, is academic, not professional. The same will tend 
to be true of commerce, and it might without great altera- 
tion be made substantially the case with engineering. 

The failure to construct higher education on a rational 
plan is not better illustrated than by the confusion in mean- 
ing between college and university. A student on the 
campus of a state university will usually define a university 
as ‘‘a collection of colleges.’? But this distinction falls 
when applied to the smaller, less diversified private institu- 
tion, which asks the legislature to incorporate it as a uni- 
versity instead of as a college. A survey of sectarian col- 
leges leads to the conclusion that many ‘‘universities’’ are 
but colleges with ambitious names. Another conception of 
the university is. that it is an institution devoted solely to 
graduate study. Two well-known institutions in this coun- 
try have attempted to operate on such a plan, but have dis- 
continued it. The idea of a national university was sup- 
ported by some, provided it be made only a graduate insti- 
tution, but the divorce of graduate and undergraduate stu- 
dents and instructors does not seem practicable. Hence this 
second definition of a university as a post-graduate institu- 
tion is valuable for theoretical purposes only. Some years 
ago the presidents of two state universities were appointed 
a committee to bring to the National Association of State 
Universities a definition of university, but they reported 
disagreement. 

The Junior College.—A possible solution of the muddle 
appears to be to draw a line above the present sophomore 
year of college, and to consider study in advance of that 
as constituting the special province of a university. The 
first two years of college at present will then be regarded 
as akin to the secondary school. Many are declaring that 
secondary education should extend over eight years, follow- 
ing a six-year elementary school, and that it should be sep- 
arated into three divisions: the junior high school of three 
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years, the senior high school of three years, and the junior 
college of two years. The rapid growth of the larger state 
universities and some private ones, and the heavy mortality 
in the freshman year, are together producing the impression 
that some institutions are too large to give their students 
proper personal supervision, and that smaller units for the 
first two years of college would be advisable. The thirst 
for numbers, and for state appropriations based on num- 
bers, is too strong for one to expect that higher institutions 
will hastily amputate their first two years; many of them, 
however, are practicing retrenchment in curricula and en- 
rollment. 

The development of great numbers of cities of twenty-five 
to fifty thousand population with no free higher institution 
is also promoting the junior college. The number of such 
schools operated as a part of the public-school system in 
cities doubled from 1920 to 1922.6 This plan permits the 
student to be kept at home two more years during a period 
that must still be thought of as very formative, and reduces 
greatly the expense of his schooling. One investigation of 
the comparative standing as upper classmen in the Univer- 
sity of California maintained by students who had taken 
their first two years at home in junior colleges and those 
who had come direct from the high school to the university, 
was favorable to the junior college.* The principal danger 
in the junior-college movement thus far is that cities unable 
to support their existing schools efficiently will embark on 
the additional responsibility. Good sense would also direct 
that where local private facilities of college grade are avail- 
able the city make every effort to close a codperative ar- 
rangement, and prevent a wasteful duplication. 

The ‘‘School.’’—The term ‘‘school’’ is gaining in use as 
a designation for a higher institution, or part of a higher 
institution, devoted to the preparation of a single profes- 
sional class, with a course based upon a college prerequisite 
_of two years. Thus it happens in many places that colleges 
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of law, medicine, and music, are becoming schools of the 
same interests respectively. Engineering is still adminis- 
tered in nearly every case through a college. The amount 
of pre-college work for entrance to the different professional 
schools is not uniform. Medicine furnishes a good illustra- 
tion ; most schools of medicine demand two years of college 
work before admission, but leading ones in the Middle West 
are beginning to require three, and Harvard stands for 
four. 

Control of Higher Education—From elementary and 
secondary systems that are preeminently on a public basis 
we turn to a system of higher education in which private 
interests are very prominent. The per cent of higher insti- 
tutions under public control in 1920 was only 9 per cent in 
the North Atlantic states, but 39 per cent in the western 
section of the country. Public institutions are nearly all 
controlled by the states, but the federal government oper- 
ates four, and some half dozen cities support colleges offer- 
ing the full four-year course. Aside from the junior college, 
municipal universities are not increasing very rapidly in 
number. Private institutions are either sectarian or non- 
sectarian in control. The latter bids fair to become the 
prevailing fashion. Some colleges have transferred to it 
from the sectarian list in the Reports of the Commissioner 
of Education without any change whatever having been 
made in charter or management. Some are sectarian or 
non-sectarian ad libitum. Sectarian control is an advan- 
tage in soliciting funds from one’s own denomination, while 
non-sectarian control is advantageous when soliciting gifts 
from others. Non-sectarian colleges constituted less than 
18 per cent of the total in 1910, but had risen to nearly 
25 per cent in 1917. New England is the section most 
strongly committed to this policy; there two-thirds of the 
higher institutions are non-sectarian, but the proportion 
sinks below 20 per cent in the South and West. In sec- 
tarian control the central sections of the country lead, with 
two-thirds of their institutions, north and south, so classi- 
fied, whereas in New England only a fifth of the institutions 
admit denominational control. 
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Publie and non-sectarian schools are on the whole larger 
than sectarian ones. In 1916-17 they numbered 18 per 
cent and 25 per cent respectively of the total number of 
higher institutions, but at that time they enrolled 34 per 
cent and 37 per cent respectively of the total number of 
college and university students. Their gain of ground is 
shown conclusively in another way: from 1896-97 to 1916— 
17 they approximately quadrupled their enrollment, while 
sectarian schools increased their enrollment only a little 
more than 50 per cent. The sectarian school is usually 
lacking in endowment, and each year witnesses fusions of 
institutions under the same denominational control. New 
schools of course are constantly being founded to take their 
place, so the total number of sectarian institutions is in- 
creasing, but the trend toward state and endowed non- 
sectarian control is evident. 

College Coeducation.—While coeducation has long been 
accepted almost everywhere in the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, higher education has been more conserva- 
tive in admitting men and women on equal terms. Outside 
of the South there is hardly a state school which does not 
admit men and women on exactly the same terms, but the 
public-school idea is still so young in the South that it 
has not completely brought the state colleges under control. 
Private high schools for girls and military academies for 
boys are most acceptable in the South, so a tinge of preju- 
dice against coeducation is not unnatural in the state col- 
lege. In non-sectarian schools coeducation is regarded least 
favorably in New England, where many schools for men 
are found, but few for women. In the North Central 
and Western states coeducation is practically universal in 
institutions under every kind of control, aside from Roman 
Catholic schools, which almost without exception are 
planned for separate education. Protestant denominations 
seem to have developed as many schools for women as for 
men, but Roman Catholics appear to have been much less 
sensitive to the college needs of women. 

The goal seems to be the general admission of women 
to higher institutions of nearly every kind on identical 
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terms with men. In fact, they threaten to crowd out men 
from the coeducational institutions. In their own insti- 
tutions women did not double from 1896 to 1916, but in 
coeducational schools they multiplied by more than five. 
Men have virtually evacuated certain departments of the 
coeducational schools. 

Control of Professional Schools.—The extent of secular- 
ization varies widely for the different kinds of professional 
schools. Engineering and agriculture are mostly provided 
for in connection with the land-grant colleges founded 
under the Morrill Act. Law is best known as a professional 
study through the law schools found in state universities 
of thirty-five to forty states, and about eighty other in- 
stitutions. Many of the latter, however, are only evening 
schools, without substantial entrance requirements, and 
operated on a ‘‘cram’’ basis. Medicine is taught through 
about forty state universities and fifty other institutions. 
In this field private institutions still stand well in the 
great majority of cases, thanks to rigid standardizing in- 
fluences already described. Only about a fourth of the 
dental schools are connected with public institutions, but 
about half the schools of pharmacy are parts of state uni- 
versities or agricultural and mechanical colleges. Theology 
of course is taught under private auspices, sometimes claim- 
ing to be non-sectarian. Normal education is preeminently 
a function of the state. Private normals and teachers col- 
leges are now enrolling only about ten per cent of the 
students in normal training schools. 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


. What states have brought the kindergarten most widely to 
children of the eligible ages? 

. What restriction, if any, does your state place upon the 
keeping of private kindergartens? 

. What provision, if any, has it made for public kinder- 
gartens? 

. Note the location of any public kindergartens of which you 
know, and decide whether they are placed where they will 
do the most good. 

5. Learn from two primary teachers their attitude toward the 

kindergarten as an aid to the elementary school. 

6. Describe any reorganization of the 8-4 plan which has been 
attempted in your local system. 

7. From the course of study of a system close at hand learn 
how much of repetition and how much of new material enters 
into the work of the seventh and eighth years. 

8. Inquire of two or three superintendents or principals what 
they deem to be the distinctions in purpose between elemen- 
tary and secondary education. 

9. How far do the characteristics of the secondary school set 
forth in the text hold true of your local system? 


Se 


10. 
alle 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


16. 
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Why is departmentalization of instruction so questionable in 
the early grades? 

In the accrediting of high schools or the certification of 
teachers in your state is there any recognition of the reor- 
ganization of the public school system? 

Collect\ data on elimination from some available high school. 
What junior colleges, public or private, are found in your 
state? Learn their enrollment from catalogues. 

Is their maintenance defensible? 

In your own state are the dominant forces in higher educa- 
tion, public. or private, sectarian or non-sectarian, coeduca- 
tional or opposed to coeducation? 

Argue the question of coeducation from whatever first-hand 
evidence you have. 


CHAPTER XVII 


SPECIAL DIVISIONS OF THE SYSTEM OF PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 


The simple needs of a primitive or homogeneous people 
can readily be satisfied by those general divisions of the 
school system already described. But as a state widens its 
conception of education, new classes of people come in for 
consideration, and special provision must be made for them. 
Changes of social conditions bring into existence sizable 
groups previously unknown. True democracy in education, 
and the interest of the state dictate the creation of facili- 
ties for the small as well as for the large groups. Great 
aggregations of population in cities render practicable cer- 
tain forms of education that could hardly be conducted 
where population is scanty. It is our next object to sketch 
the arrangements now made or in the making to accom- 
modate these particular people. 

Schools for Cripples.—Of the various classes of physical 
defectives, cripples have begun but recently to command 
attention. For some time private philanthropy devoted 
itself to their interests, but more generally they shifted 
for themselves as well as they could in the regular public 
schools. While the child who is unfortunate physically 
is a subject of compassion by older people, he receives small 
attention from his fellow pupils. If his misfortune is tem- 
porary, of course the other children delight to listen to 
his story, and lionize him. On the other hand, let his phys- 
ical handicap be a permanent one, and he is largely ignored 
by his classmates, unless he can ‘‘do something’’ they ad- 
mire, and thus maintain himself in their favor. Often he 
is left alone and becomes rather morose. Worse still, others 
may take advantage to tease and torment him. Thus he © 
incurs danger of developing an anti-social disposition. 
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His social disadvantage is not his only one. The trans- 
portation problem is a serious one for him in both country 
and city. Without a conveyance, the distance in the 
former is too great for him; he overtaxes his energies, and 
is irregular in attendance. In the city the hazards of 
travel are to be considered. The course of study and the 
school furniture may be poorly adapted to him. The dis- 
crimination is all in favor of the normal child, because he 
represents the majority. 

To afford the cripple fuller advantages, special elemen- 
tary schools have now been established for him in several 
American cities, but no special high school for cripples 
is yet found. Transportation is mainly furnished by the 
public. The furniture is modified in desirable directions, 
to fit the hunchback, the child with a stiff leg, or the one 
who has lost his right arm. The arrangement of the furni- 
ture is flexible. The school is held mainly on one floor, 
the lower story if the building contains more than one. 
Transit from one story to another must be by elevator, 
or by inclined plane instead of stairs. To stimulate local 
provisions for cripples in districts where their fewness of 
number would necessitate a very high per capita expense, 
five states of the Middle West have now set aside state 
aid to meet the extra expense of educating such crippled 
children over that of training an equal number of normal 
children, and in some cases have made mandatory the trans- 
portation to school of a child who cannot walk. The stage 
of local initiative in education of cripples has therefore 
definitely given way to the stage of state responsibility. 

The purpose of educating the cripple is to fit him for 
normal life in society as nearly as his physical condition 
will permit. The general elementary curriculum will be 
administered very much as in other schools, because the 
first great purpose is to prepare the individual for citizen- 
ship. Changes in the course of study or methods of teach- 
ing will be only such as his physical condition requires. 
Perhaps he will be unable to stand for board work. He 
may need to write with his left hand, or the typewriter 
may be for him the best means of writing. Rest periods 
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may be more frequent than for normal children. The pro- 
gram of games will be selected with due regard to the 
abilities of the children, but even a superficial observation 
of crippled children at times of leisure convinces one that 
their interest in physical recreation is quite normal. 

The vocational possibilities of a cripple are necessarily 
constricted. His choice of occupation is likely to be made 
slightly earlier than for normal children. His program 
of study therefore will take a vocational direction in good 
season, and every effort will be made to place his future 
on a self-sustaining economic basis. The regimen for many 
of the children hardly can set up a vocational objective, 
however, because of their almost utter lack of coordination 
of movements. Above half of the children in these schools 
suffer from either infantile or spastic paralysis, and one 
of the most tedious and discouraging phases of the work 
is the effort of the teacher day after day for months to 
develop sufficient muscular control to enable the children 
to do for themselves the simplest things. This work is 
more appropriately called physical rehabilitation than 
vocational preparation, 

Open-air Schools.—Open-air schools now have behind 
them twenty years of history. Starting at Charlottenburg 
on the outskirts of Berlin in 1904, they made their first 
appearance in the United States in the City of Providence 
in 1908, and have met with a reasonably wide and favorable 
reception. Intended more perhaps in the first instance 
for tubercular children, they have been applied to many 
showing evidence of malnutrition and anemia. A few nor- 
mal cases too have been subjected to the treatment for its 
presumed invigorating effects, the theory being that man 
is by nature an outdoor animal. 

The open-air school has been tried in such northern cities 
as Chicago. It is best adapted to less inclement climates, 
but on winter days youngsters may be found seated out- 
doors, thoroughly muffled and quite comfortable. If a sun 
bath is part of the program desired, the roof of a city 
building is a favorite place, but the architecture of the 
ordinary room may be designed to secure the effect, The 
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entire window can be arranged to slide or swing open, and 
in the lightly built schoolhouses of the Southwest the whole 
side of the room may be raised on a hinge. Tents are 
sometimes pitched for open-air purposes. 

The general effects of the open-air school have been very 
satisfactory. It has been viewed mostly from a physical 
standpoint. Careful records of weight and height show 
rapid development by the children as compared with their 
indoor record. It would be well, however, if all children 
were watched and measured with equally great care. We 
should then be aided in the early selection of children 
best adapted to open-air treatment. School progress is 
also thought to be rendered more rapid by training the 
children in the open air. While schools so conducted hold 
longer days, the children actually spend less time on their 
books. They may even take a period of rest, including 
a short nap. School feeding is frequently an accompani- 
ment of open-air education. The child needs a warm dish 
at noon to aid in keeping up the heat necessary for out- 
door exposure. 

Deaf and Blind Children.—The deaf and blind present 
clear cases of children demanding special education. The 
numbers of these are so few that local districts find it 
impossible to give them much relief. The state is accus- 
tomed to gather them into special state institutions. For 
the same reason that cripples do not fit into the regular 
schools, the blind and deaf should be segregated. The 
deaf child especially is likely to be considered ‘‘queer,’’ 
and not to be treated sympathetically by the teacher. The 
pedagogy of these children is of course quite different from 
that of other classes. Special methods of teaching to read 
and to write are followed. An ordinary teacher should 
have distinct training before undertaking to instruct the 
deaf or the blind. The apparent added keenness of those 
senses which have not been affected makes these children 
very interesting. No doubt many of them may be made 
economically independent if trained for the proper voca- 
tion. Careful study is being made of industries for which 
such persons will be found apt. Wisconsin has made an 
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unusually serious attempt in this direction, and its state 
department of public instruction sends out inspectors to 
supervise the local day schools for these classes. 

Mental Defectives—The mental defectives, as studied 
by the brain anatomist, might include the congenitally 
blind and the deaf-mute, but the term will here be used 
only of those whose mental defectiveness is independent 
of their sense organs. Until less than a century ago this 
unfortunate class was educationally ignored. Aggravated 
and ridiculed, wholly lacking in self-restraint, its members 
gained a reputation for violence that justifies their iden- 
tification with those ‘‘possessed of devils’’ in scriptural 
days. The half-wit was an outcast. Either he lived by 
himself, or he was confined in vile quarters somewhat as 
a criminal. His lot was more tolerable than that of the 
insane only because the latter in intervals of sanity became 
conscious of their sad condition, while the mental defective 
was for the most part unconscious of his misery. 

The Frenchman, Seguin, was mainly responsible for a 
change of attitude. He held that mental defectives were 
somewhat educable, and that, in so far as they were, they 
should be educated. His fellow-countrymen, Binet and 
Simon, devised the first test for the classification of such 
persons. The study and treatment of these people has 
now to a considerable extent been placed on a scientific 
basis. Satisfactory institutions for them are common, and 
laws for their control are increasing. 

Since the general utilization of mental tests for the class- 
ification of recruits during the World War, extravagant and 
foolish statements have been frequent as to the prevalence 
of feeblemindedness. We call attention here to some of 
the estimates which appear fairly sensible and authorita- 
tive. Huey’s Backward and Feebleminded Children gives 
1 in 248 as the proportion in England and Wales. Mon- 
roe’s Cyclopedia of Education places the number of sub- 
normal cases at 2 per 1000 in the United States, only a 
tenth of whom are in institutions. Doll? states that 2 per 
cent of the men drawn for the selective draft were rejected 

1 School and Society, 10: 190, 
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forthwith or subsequently discharged on account of mental 
deficiency. He believes that one might safely say 1 per 
cent without including high-grade morons at all. English,? 
after fluctuating between 4 per cent and 10 per cent, finally 
settles upon 6-7 per cent as a reasonable figure. It is 
evident that the line between normality and abnormality, 
as well as between the different degrees of abnormality, is 
very hazy. 

The classes of feebleminded currently recognized are 
idiots, imbeciles, and mcrons. The idiot possesses a mental 
development similar to that of a child from one to three 
years of age. He is conscious of elemental wants and 
rudely satisfies them. He exhibits primitive emotions, and 
babbles more or less coherently. His physical control is 
very poor. The imbecile illustrates the mentality of a 
child from three to seven years of age. He converses 
but poorly and can hardly be taught to read. His 
physical codrdinations are slow and clumsy. It is difficult 
to teach him a simple trick, such as to ‘‘skin the eat.’’ 
The moron is the most interesting of the feebleminded, 
because, lying on the border of normality, he often escapes 
appropriate restrictions. He is developed physically and 
mentally to the status of a child between seven and twelve 
years of age. He reads simple material with some ap- 
preciation, laughs at humor not too profound, writes letters 
in the style of a child in the intermediate grades, and is 
able to learn how to perform some of the very simplest 
arithmetical operations. But the abstract nature of mathe- 
maties limits him very closely, and the multiplication tables 
may prove too much for him. The ease with which a 
pubescent child acquires motor skill, however,: holds true 
for the moron, and he displays excellent ability in physical 
drill, esthetic dancing, and manual industries. His inter- 
ests correspond to his capacities, so that at twenty or 
twenty-five years of age he takes keen delight in the games 
which amused him fifteen years earlier. The moron is de- 
ficient in his grasp, of social and moral situations. He 
scarcely knows right from wrong except in cases for which 
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a definite rule has been given him. He is unconscious of 
a snub or insult. Of late years it has become quite the 
fashion to characterize any unusual crime of a violent sort, 
particularly if directed against a defenseless woman or 
child, as the ‘‘work of a moron.’’ Such a statement is 
often very absurd, the depredation involving a cunning 
not possessed by a moron, | 

The type of test used to identify and classify the mental 
defective is well known. It consists mostly of questions 
on matters not presented at school. The purpose is not to 
find what information can be crowded into the child by 
drill, but to ascertain to what degree he is alert, and is 
possessing himself of that knowledge which a reasonably 
alert person is bound to be acquiring without a teacher. 
School is not expected to teach a child his name, his age, 
his birthday, his sex, his father’s initials, the number of 
rooms in his home, the counting of money, the right and 
wrong of many novel situations, the reasonableness and un- 
reasonableness of certain conclusions, yet such is the mate- 
rial of the mental test. The general intelligence test was 
first used on these defectives, but in the last few years 
it has been applied to normal persons also, and has been 
broadened to measure somewhat the results of school train- 
ing. 

The feebleminded are disposed of in three general ways. 
The proper method is commitment to an institution for 
the purpose. This is maintained by the state rather than 
by the locality, but some states have unfortunately not 
established any special institution for this class. If not 
over one per cent, to be conservative, are in definite need 
of institutionalization, every state would need one large 
institution, and the most populous states would require 
several. Nevertheless, the public still seems not to be aware 
of the gravity of the problem, and permits the majority 
of the feebleminded to live as they choose. Laws on com- 
mitment are insufficient, and those on retention of persons 
once committed are still worse. A half-witted parent in 
a fit of passion enters a petition to have his half-witted 
child committed to the state home, but as soon as his 
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wrath cools, he seeks and obtains the child’s release. Even 
during the period of commitment great freedom of visit- 
ing home is extended the inmate, with resulting moral 
risk. 

A second method of disposing of the mental defective 
is to send him to the public school. This is unsatisfactory 
and unsafe for all except the higher grade of moron, and it 
ean be endorsed for him only when a special class is main- 
tained. Provided that a child can maintain any respect- 
ability among his fellows, the parents yield to their am- 
bition to cover what is felt to be a family disgrace, and 
proudly send him to the day school. Or they do thus, 
because they are no brighter than the child, and actually 
think him normal. The mental defective in public school 
is a moral menace and a physical danger to his entire 
environment. His fierce outbursts of temper are known 
to all, who instinctively take delight in causing him to 
exhibit rage. Usually his anger is more or less futile, be- 
cause his fellows know how to keep out of his way, or to 
cooperate in controlling him. He is a disciplinary as well 
as an instructional problem in the sessions of the school, 
and wastes an extraordinary amount of time of teacher 
and class, without in turn getting anything for himself. 
Thus he may continue until he does an irreparable injury 
to himself or someone else. 

How to dispose of this child, found in practically every 
school of more than one teacher, is a question that baffles. 
School officials dislike to injure the feelings of relatives, 
and they often fear to advise the exclusion of a child lest 
it imperil their position. One superintendent diplomat- 
ically called in a ‘‘mental tester’’ from a higher institution 
of the state, and let him sustain the unpleasant responsi- 
bility of classifying as subnormal the children of some 
influential citizens. The local person through whom most 
may be accomplished in these delicate cases is probably 
the family physician. He knows the entire history of the 
matter, and occupies that confidential and trusted relation 
to the family that makes advice wholesome from him when 
it would be offensive from another. 
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A third method used on the mental defective is to keep 
him fenced in at home. This is often done with the lower 
type, the imbecile, the idiot, or one suffering from epilepsy. 
If he is capable of no training whatever, he ought not to 
remain an ulcer in the life of his family; and if he is 
capable of training, he ought to be sent where he can re- 
ceive it. 

The aims in the education of this class to its limit are 
not the same as those for physical defectives. No broad 
basis is to be laid for citizenship, for the sufferer should 
be and often is disfranchised. Vocational and moral aims 
of a narrow sort predominate. The vocational training will 
be such as to help him assist in his support by the state, 
and to aid him in passing his leisure time. The moral aim 
is best served by keeping him in isolation or under close 
supervision. 

Moral Delinquents.—To avoid danger of contamination, 
the moral delinquents must also have special educational 
facilities. So far as delinquency does not arise from men- 
tal lack, it is frequently the result of an absence of normal 
home life. The child without parents, or whose parents 
are both employed outside the home is without necessary 
supervision before and after school hours, and falls into 
the vicious habits of older persons. Many times the moral 
delinquent is only a child of pronounced motor tendencies. 
His wrongdoing is as much the result of misdirected energy 
as anything else. It is also becoming recognized that boys 
pass through a stage of buccaneering impulses. A canvass 
of the most stable citizens of the community reveals many 
‘watermelon thieves’’ and purloiners of other less inviting 
plunder in their ‘‘teens.”’ Educational and supervisory 
machinery of the most careful sort must be planned for 
those who exhibit strongly marked proclivities for this kind 
of thing. 

The first provision likely to be tried for this class is 
the day truant school, called in many systems ‘‘the special 
class,’’ or ‘‘the ungraded room,’’ perchance ‘‘the oppor- 
tunity room.’’ This facility may take care of others than 
moral delinquents; to it may go those who have entered 
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late and require special assistance to overtake their grade, 
those who have fallen behind because of absence during 
sickness or employment, those who are naturally ‘‘slow,’’ 
and even those bright ones who through some extra at- 
tention may be enabled to gain a half year. Wise choice 
of the name of the school or class, and assignment to it 
of such others as have just been mentioned, will remove 
from it any stigma. The teacher of the day truant school 
is chosen for strength of personality, skill in discipline, 
power to appeal to boys. Usually this teacher will be a 
man. The course of study will be modified by the intro- 
duction of more of the manual element, and the omission 
of some academic material. The education of a well-super- 
vised playground will be made prominent. The hours may 
be somewhat lengthened, so that the free time of the young- 
ster will be spent under healthful influences instead of on 
the streets. If he must come to school at eight and remain 
until five-thirty, his chances of falling into serious mischief 
are decreased. 

For more serious offences than truancy, the juvenile 
court and probation office are an essential part of the 
equipment for dealing with moral delinquents education- 
ally. In the juvenile court there should be a judge who is 
well versed in psychology, even if others know more of 
law. He must be able to inspire the confidence of ‘‘bad’’ 
boys and girls. Public trial of such persons is hardening, 
undermining their self-respect in some cases, appealing to 
a morbid desire for publicity in others. The elimina- 
tion of a jury helps to the same end. The case rests 
entirely with the judge. Whether the confidential com- 
munications of a child to the juvenile judge are privi- 
leged, has not been fully decided. The latter maintains 
that he is bound to keep admissions in confidence, and that 
to reveal them for the use of other courts would destroy 
his position as confidant and adviser to the child. Other 
judges and states attorneys claim to see in such reserva- 
tions the possibility of aborting the regular courts of jus- 
tice, since any youthful criminal fearing detection might 
rush to the juvenile judge and obtain immunity by secret 
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confession. The system of requiring wards of the juvenile 
court to report to the court or probation officer is very 
effective in breaking up evil associations and practices. 

The parental school is maintained by the large city for 
habitual truants and other delinquents. This is a home 
and school combined, and means the removal of the child 
from the control of his own parents for a time. He lives 
in a cottage with a man and wife, who act as teachers and 
temporarily as parents. Several boys would thus be ac- 
commodated in a single ‘‘school,’’ but the intention is to 
maintain the atmosphere of a home as far as ‘finances will 
permit. Further and chronic shortcomings morally will 
cause commitment to the industrial school, which is not 
clearly differentiated from the reformatory, except that the 
latter is usually reserved for those of more mature years. 
In the reformatory and in the prison, with older and more 
hardened offenders, the vocational element in education 
receives the emphasis. Thus there is a succession of in- 
stitutions devoted to supervising the delinquent, termina- 
ting evil influences, keeping him busy, and teaching him 
how to work effectively. The reformatory and prison, 
sometimes the industrial school, are state institutions; the 
others are local. 

Dependent Children.—For dependent children a few 
states have public ‘‘homes,’’ institutions of size. Others 
have seen fit to provide for the children by granting aid 
to private institutions, which often are not very large, and 
therefore can more fairly claim to be ‘‘homes.’’ In such 
cases the state reserves the right of inspection. These 
private institutions if founded as philanthropies would ap- 
pear fairly safe, but when they are operated for gain, 
the children may be very badly treated. The problem of 
such a business would be to reap a maximum profit by 
holding the cost of maintaining each child as far as pos- 
sible below the per capita amount received from the state 
for his maintenance. The education o£ the children is neg- 
lected, while they work productively around the institution 
to cut expenses. Then on inspection day they are put in 
the smartest form possible. The remedy for this camou- 
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flage is frequent, searching, unheralded inspection by the 
state. 

This class ought to be placed in families as rapidly as 
practicable, instead of being institutionalized. No person 
can. be properly trained to a conception of family relation- 
ships and responsibilities except by actual participation 
in the life of a family. Consequently the state should en- 
courage the adoption of dependent children. As a class 
they are normal, unless they have been neglected before being 
taken in charge by fhe state; they therefore should be 
educated in both school and home life as other children are. 

Americanization Schools——For years humorous publi- 
cations drew their full share from the proceedings of fed- 
eral courts in naturalization cases. Judges faced the al- 
ternative of naturalizing persons ignorant of both our 
institutions and our language, or permitting the country 
to become filled with aliens. As the weight of immigration 
shifted from northern to southern Europe, conditions be- 
came worse, an increasing per cent of the immigrants being 
unable to read even their own language. Previous to our 
entry into the World War, the federal government had 
taken some interest in preparing foreigners for citizenship, 
but this had mainly taken the form of advising with local 
authorities, outlining courses of instruction, and encourag- 
ing the establishment of night schools for aliens. The War 
impressed authorities generally with the serious results of 
alien illiteracy and prejudice. Rather extraordinary state- 
ments were issued as to the number of naturalized men 
inducted under the selective draft and unable to under- 
stand the orders of their officers. The futility of our meas- 
ures up to that time is well indicated by the placards 
in English, asking those ignorant of English to learn the 
language. 

A great revival of interest in Americanization has oc- 
curred in the past five or six years. While the national 
government has done very little, states and localities have 
codperated strongly. Many universities have instituted 
courses for the preparation of Americanization workers. 
Several states have enacted laws requiring the attendance 
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of those past the general compulsory age, but possessing 
training of less than a certain elementary grade. Such 
laws may affect persons up to the age of twenty-one, and 
entail attendance for two or three hours per week, until 
the person attending has reached minimum qualifications 
judged appropriate for citizens. The state departments 
of education may prepare the courses of instruction and 
send out representatives to help organize the school. The 
weight of responsibility for supporting and operating the 
citizenship school still rests on the local district almost 
everywhere. This is wrong for two reasons: it puts a 
double burden on districts where foreigners congregate, 
since both children and adults must be taught; and it is 
impracticable in rural districts, where perhaps only one or 
two persons need such instruction. The Sterling-Reed Bill, 
had it been enacted, would have lightened the local burden 
in Americanization. A remedy for the other defect is to 
create larger units for the schooling of adult citizens. 

A great supply of material has been printed for the 
use of adult schools. The character of the texts, of course, 
is quite different from that of texts for children. Fairy 
tales, childhood pets, games for little folks, are superseded 
by primers dealing with adult interests. Writing is begun 
more quickly than with children. The desire to be able 
to read letters and to write them is keen with the adult, 
and the aim is to satisfy that desire at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. Training in thrift, buying and investing, 
the nature and structure of government, and intelligent 
participation in civic affairs, is given at all stages. The 
spirit of the students in citizenship schools is so heartily 
appreciative, and their effort so earnest, that the teachers 
enthuse over the work, and observers feel that the move- 
ment is very much worth while. : 

Continuation Schools.—The continuation school is de- 
fined by its name. It is a school in which those who have 
already engaged in gainful occupations continue their edu- 
cation. It may include the citizenship school on the one 
hand and the vocational school on the other, but it is often 
broader than both combined. Attendance in it may be 
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compulsory, as pointed out in the second paragraph pre- 
ceding, but most of those enrolled follow an elective course. 
Hence, while some prepare for citizenship, others seek a 
better equipment for their daily occupation, others en- 
deavor to lay the foundation of a different, and, to them, 
more desirable occupation, and still others go into general 
or avocational lines. The continuation school is more in 
demand in industrial centers, for there people in greater 
numbers have entered vocations prematurely. It is in the 
better settled states, as a result, that laws concerning con- 
tinuation schools are generally found. Neither the com- 
pulsory nor the elective forms of continuation school exist 
in such abundance in the United States as abroad. This 
may be largely because of the much greater attendance in 
American high schools than in secondary schools abroad. 
Our people educate themselves more extensively before 
entering on employment than do European peoples. Yet 
the elimination of pupils is heavy enough with us to direct 
increasing attention to continuation schools. 

The sessions of continuation schools are mostly evening, 
from 7:00 to 9:00 or 9:30; and held three times per 
week. The machinery works nearest full capacity when it 
functions six days each week, one group of students attend- 
ing Monday, Wednesday, and Friday evenings, the other 
coming for instruction on Tuesday, Thursday, and Satur- 
day evenings. The practice in Europe is to rely more upon 
forenoon or afternoon hours, and we shall probably come in 
time to the same custom. The laws of Indiana and Massa- 
chusetts permit school authorities who have set up continua- 
tion schools to require the attendance of working youths 
between fourteen and sixteen years of age, from four to 
five hours per week, between 8:00 a.m. and 6:00 P.m. 
Some corporations, especially mercantile firms, are provid- 
ing their own continuation school facilities, and operating 
them in the forenoon hours. Between nine and eleven 
o’clock trade is slack, and half the full force can care for 
customers. Beyond question the daylight hours are better. 
School at that time may affect adversely some kinds of 
business or industry, but the evening school suffers a griev- 
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ous handicap from the physical fatigue and resultant 
mental torpor of the student. Provided he possesses the 
grit to come regularly in the evening, he finds insufficient » 
time for preparation, and is forced to forgo most of his 
recreation. 

In the first stages of development the continuation school 
relies for its teachers upon non-professional people. Doc- 
tors, lawyers, ministers, interested women—in short, the 
public-spirited people of the community take up the task, 
with some assistance from benevolent school teachers. 
This is but a probationary stage, in which the public has 
not yet assumed financial responsibility. "When public 
funds become available, the best course is to engage as in- 
structors only members of the teaching force in the publie 
school. Ina small city this may mean heavy duty for regu- 
lar teachers, a duty not lightened by the fact that it is well 
compensated. If the teachers employed in the evening can 
be given a lighter day schedule, perhaps relieved of after- 
noon work in the ease of high-school teachers, the teaching 
load becomes well distributed, and night teaching is as well 
done as afternoon teaching. 

Correspondence Schools.—A form of continuation edu- 
cation offered by many regular institutions and also some 
special ones in this country is correspondence and extension 
work. Colleges and universities have very generally felt 
called upon to extend their influence beyond their campus 
by means of courses carried on entirely by correspondence, 
instructor and student never meeting, or by extension 
classes, conducted at a distance from the campus by faculty 
members who make trips to meet the group whenever pos- 
sible. High schools in a few cases have attempted the 
same, but they are hardly obligated to such service unless in 
a section with scattered population where the high school 
lies remote from part of its constituency. In line with the 
subject of this chapter, we should refer here only to schools 
organized to offer nothing but correspondence instruction. 
Their courses are both general and vocational, and of sec- 
ondary or technical grade more often than of college grade. 
Regular schooling is so easily accessible these days that ex- 
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clusively correspondence institutions are less essential than 
a few years ago. 

The inability of a student by correspondence to meet his 
instructor is a serious obstacle, and his remoteness from 
library and laboratory facilities related to his work are 
great hindrances; but there is much compensation in the 
chance to make all his spare hours count. Probably the large 
majority of students registering correspondence courses in 
every kind of institution never complete the courses regis- 
tered, for no institution emphasizing this type of work 
publishes the facts on that point. Yet it cannot be gain- 
said that large numbers have thus been helped to greater 
usefulness and earning power. 

Vocational Schools.—The need for vocational instruc- 
tion has been growing upon the minds of all. It would be 
difficult to say whether the general public or those respon- 
sible for directing education first became conscious of the 
gap between the facilities of the old system and the require- 
ments of new conditions. Numerous social and industrial 
changes have aided in a realization of the new situation, 
and in stimulating efforts to meet it. The doctrines of Pes- 
talozzi promulgated in the late eighteenth century with 
special reference to the indigent classes found ready appli- 
cation in America in the schools for Indians opened during 
the early nineteenth century. The religious sects inter- 
ested in the Indians, notably the Quakers, quickly perceived 
that civilization of the savages depended little, if any, more 
on Christianization than upon a willingness to work, and a 
knowledge of agriculture and useful trades. The creation 
of millions of freedmen by the Civil War presented another 
problem, toward the solution of which vocational measures 
were highly, even fundamentally helpful, but it took leaders 
nearly a generation to grasp the full significance of that 
fact. The tendencies in the education of Indians and 
negroes are mentioned, because they were bound to hasten 
the introduction of vocational training for the whites, and 
because the methods followed among the Indians have made 
definite contributions to the general pedagogy of vocational 
education. 
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The first application of the vocational idea to whites came 
in two forms. One was the manual labor school of Fellen- 
berg, a disciple of Pestalozzi. In the rural sections of the 
United States it found considerable favor in the ’30’s and 
’40’s, as a means of combining general and ‘‘practical’’ edu- 
cation, and of reducing the cost of schooling for those who 
must attend away from home. Two, three or four hours of 
manual labor per day was also considered a good prophy- 
lactic against class feeling. The manual labor school began 
to decline about the time of the Civil War, although some 
of the agricultural colleges made use of the idea in the ’70’s. 
The other vocational feature in ante-bellum education of the 
whites was a number of schools, nearly all private, which 
were found mostly in cities, and intended to meet a voca- 
tional need of the poorer classes, whose children must go 
early to work. Later, the first secondary schools of manual 
training were established as private ventures. 

After the Civil War the sociological view of vocational 
education as a preventive of crime and pauperism was fre- 
quently urged. Both these problems had grown until they 
could no longer be ignored. Next in historical order came 
the psychological view, which stood for vocational train- 
ing on liberal grounds, and the economic view, which would 
sustain it as a necessary substitute for the fallen appren- 
ticeship system. The removal of immense numbers of 
people from country to city has stimulated a desire for 
more of the motor element in education. This the voca- 
tional element gives at the same time that it imparts some- 
thing of intrinsic value to the multitudes now thronging the 
high school and not designed for a professional career. The 
home has lost many of its varied industries and activities 
of a century or less ago, as the multiple division of labor 
has removed occupational exercises from domestic walls. 
Thousands of mothers are employed away from home, thus 
reducing the child’s opportunity to learn useful labor at 
home. 

The laboring class now ask representation in education, 
not in the form of classics and mathematics for their chil- 
dren, but in vocational fields. They are less eager than 
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once that their children by academic and _ professional 
studies seek to break into another social class; they are 
concerned that their sons and daughters be fitted to grapple 
with whatever occupation they may choose, in the full 
knowledge that artisans and the mercantile class must far 
outnumber professional people. The laboring classes have 
organized in many places to secure a voice in the policy of 
the public schools, and as they succeed in this they insist 
upon the introduction of vocational instruction into the 
system, 

The modern movement toward scientific agriculture, the 
foundation of the land-grant colleges, the possibility of soil 
depletion to a perilous point, the rural-life movement, and 
the ‘‘back-to-the-country’’ agitation have swept agricul- 
tural instruction into city as well as rural schools. Home 
economics has been constituted a real calling by the many 
discoveries and advances in that line. So for the girl as 
well as for the boy the curriculum has had fo be enlarged. 
The admission of women to public life and the suffrage 
would permit no other course. 

In seeking to meet the new demands for instruction in 
manual trades, commercial and normal work, agriculture, 
and home economics, two general administrative courses 
have been open. Vocational education might be organized 
and. controlled through the general school system as a part 
of the same, or it might be managed through separate voca- 
tional schools. Upon this point more argument has borne 
than can here be reproduced. Extensive investigations of 
foreign systems have been conducted, but reports have not 
always harmonized with each other. Twice Illinois has been 
called upon to settle the question, and both times it has 
declared for unity of the system. Wisconsin has en- 
deavored to satisfy the vocationalists by creating a separate 
board of vocational education in cities, and placing its ap- 
pointment in the hands of the general local board of public 
education ; the superintendent of schools is even an ex-officio 
member of the vocational board. Up to the present, so far 
as kept public, the vocational schools may often exist sep- 
arate from the schools of secondary grade offering general 
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training, but the conclusion appears rather thoroughly ‘fixed 
to keep the management of the publie schools single, to 
charge one board, and probably one superintendent, with 
the management of all public facilities. 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


. Study any cases you know of crippled children in the regular 


public school, and show in what ways their status or in- 
struction is not what it should be. 


. How can the problem be solved, or at least reduced, in those 


cases? 


. To what degree can your local schools adopt the open-air 


plan? 


. How are blind children taught to read? 

. How are deaf children taught to speak? 

. In what manner does your state provide for these two classes? 
- What proportion of the cases of feebleminded who ought 


to be institutionalized can be accommodated in your state 
home for such persons? 


. Describe any attempts in your local schools to meet the truant 


problem in an educational way. 


. How are the advantages of the juvenile court obtained in 


the smaller places with no juvenile judge? 


. Visit a penal institution if possible, and report on the edu- 


cational work you find conducted there. 


. What causes are responsible for the juvenile dependent? 


How do these affect the tendencies in this group of children? 


. How may we meet the problem of Americanization schooling 


in the rural district which has only one or two requiring it? 


. Mention “blind-alley” occupations, from which continuation 


schools may rescue children. 

Assume a high school with a day attendance of 500, and an 
attendance of 200 in each night session. Plan a schedule 
by which thirty teachers can perform approximately equal 
duty, and care for both schools, on the basis of one teacher 
on duty for each twenty students. 

With the aid of your parents make up a list of tasks learned 
and performed in the home of their childhood, but not per- 
formed in your home to-day. 

Investigate the occupational life of your community for sur- 
vivals of the apprenticeship system. 

How has the breakdown of this system affected the position 
of vocational training in the schools? 
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48-49; proposed nature, 49; 
justification, 49-51; opposition 
to, 51-52 

Naval Academy, United States, 
54 

Naval War College, 54-55 

Navy Department, 54-55, 62 

Nebraska, use of federal aid, 71; 
state board of education, 149; 
state apportionment, 303, 305 

Negro education, 74, 85, 116 
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Nelson Amendment, 75 

Nevada, local school organiza- 
tion, 164-65 

New England, early schools, 18- 
19; reasons for early progress, 
29-30 

New Hampshire, local supervi- 
sion, 184; state apportionment, 
302 

New Jersey, county superintend- 
ent, 167, 169, 170, 171; local 
units, 183; medical inspection, 
264 

New Mexico, federal aid, 67, 71; 
state university, 157; county 
superintendent, 172 

New York, early schools 19; 
struggle for free schools, 37; 
first state school officer, 142; 
present state department of 
education, 147; state board of 
education, 149; supervisory 
districts, 183 

Night schools, 357-58 

North Carolina, county board of 
education, 178; attendance ex- 
emption, 243; receipts from 
estrays, 306 

North Dakota, state board of ad- 
ministration, 157; township 
unit, 183; school directors, 
186; consolidation and trans- 
portation, 200; kindergarten 
legislation, 317 


Ohio, land grants for common 
schools, 66; for universities, 
72; present state department, 
147; adoption of county sys- 
tem, 165; county superintend- 
ent, 169, 173 

Oklahoma, land grants for com- 
mon schools, 68; politics and 
education, 158; county super- 
intendent, 169; county board 
of education, 178; certification 
standards, 224 

Open-air schools, 346-47 

Oregon, county board of educa- 
tion, 179; compulsory attend- 
ance, 243-44 


Parental school, 354 


Index 


Parents, attitude on compulsory 
attendance, 240 

Pathfinder, 84 

‘“Pauper schools,’’ 32 

Peabody Education Fund, 124 

Pennsylvania, early schools, 21; 
reasons for slow educational 
progress, 30; county superin- 
tendent, 169, 171; local units, 
183 

Pensions, teachers, 118-20, 121 

Permanent school funds in Con- 
necticut, 65; local administra- 
tion of, 68; required by fed- 
eral grants, 69; in various 
states, 294-97 

Phelps-Stokes Fund, 124 

Philippine Islands, 60-61 

Phillips, on cost of education, 
292 

Physical education, national aid 
for, 94, 104 

Physical examinations, 264-65 

Physical requirements of teach- 
ers, 230 

Porto Rico, 61-62, 75 

Press as an educative institution, 
1, 4, 6 

Prison schools, 354 

Private schools, their weakness, 
13; public aid of, 42; certifi- 
cation of teachers, 231; in- 
spection, 243-44; in higher 
education, 339-41 

Professional education, 
341 

Property as an educative institu- 
tion, 1, 3, 5 

Public control, of colonial schools, 
28; a corollary of public sup- 
port, 40 

Public schools, early prejudice 
against, 32-33; favorable in- 
fluences, 33; arguments pro 
and con, 34-35; early state 
systems, 35-37; ideals of pres- 
ent system, 39-43 

Public support, in colonial times, 
28-29; opposition to, 32-33; 
an ideal of present system, 
peat general discussion, 290- 
13 


338-39, 


Purposes of education, 9-12 


Index 


Race antagonism and public edu- 
cation, 44-45 

“*Reading and writing’’ schools, 
22 

Reciprocity in certification, 221, 
223-24 

Rehabilitation, 88 

Religious instruction, 272-73 

Religious requirements in certifi- 
cation, 231 

Renewal and revocation of certif- 
icates, 231-32 

Rhode Island, state board of edu- 
cation, 149; state apportion- 
ment, 303 

Rockefeller, John D., 113 

Rockefeller Foundation, 113, 116, 
124 

Rural depopulation, 190-91 

Rural school problem, 196-213 

Russell Sage Foundation, 122-24 


Salaries, of teachers, 128; of 
state educational officers, 145, 
148; of state boards of con- 
trol, 159-60; of county super- 
intendents, 171-74 

Saline land grants, 69 

Samoan Islands, 62 

School as an educative institu- 
tion, 1, 4, 6; its handicap, 
6-7; reasons for its origin, 13- 
14; its enlarging scope, 14-15; 
limitation of its functions, 15- 
16 

School boards, 186 

School buildings. 
house 

School directors, 186 

School lands. See Land grants 

School term, minimum, 103; 
length, 234-36 

Schoolhouse, sanitation of, 257- 
64; wider use of, 266-69 

Secondary education in the 
South, 114-15; its reorganiza- 
tion, 330-31; functions and 
characteristics, 332-36 ~ 

Secretary of Education, 97-100 

Sectarian colleges and universi- 
ties, 339-41 

Sectarianism, prohibited in pnb- 
lic schools, 42-43, 48; in In- 


See School- 
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dian schools, 56-57; on part of 
teachers, 231 

Seguin, counsels treatment of de- 
fectives, 348 

Selection of officials, state, 142- 
43, 150, 157-58; county, 167- 
68, 178, 180 

‘“Seminary acts,’’ 72 

Sheppard-Towner Act, 87 

Sites for school buildings, 261 

Slater Fund, 124 

_Smith-Hughes Act, appropria- 

tions, 79; plan of apportion- 
ment, 80; criticisms, 80-82 

Smith-Lever Act, 78-79 

Smith-Towner Bill. See Sterling- 
Reed Bill 

Smithsonian Institution, 89-90 

Social center at school building, 
266-69 

South, education in, 114-15, 116 

South Carolina, county board of 
education, 178, 179; local dis- 
tricts, 185 

South Dakota, federal land 
grants, 70; state superintend- 
ent, 147; state board of edu- 
cation, 149; higher education, 
159; county superintendent, 
169, 170; consolidation and 
transportation, 199, 200, 204, 
211; certification in cities, 223 

Special classes, provision for, 
344-62 

Special school districts, 184 

Standardization of rural schools, 
198, 205-6, 213 

State, as an educative institu- 
tion, 1, 3, 4; the inclusive in- 
stitution, 7; its functions, 7- 
8; its determination of educa- 
tional aims, 8-9; its control 
of education justified, 12-13 

State aid, to consolidated schools, 
211 

State board of education, consti- 
tution, 149; size, 149; func- 
tions, 149-51 

State Department, 52 

Sterling-Reed Bill, introduced, 
95; its basis, 95-98; its pro- 
visions, 98-106; opposition to, 
106-9 
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Superintendence, Department of, 
125-26 

Superintendent of public instrue- 
tion, title, 142; selection, 142- 
43; term, 143-44; qualifica- 
tions, 144-45; salary, 145; 
powers and duties, 145-47; 
staff, 147; contrasted with 
commissioner of education, 
147-48 

Supervisory functions, of state 
officials, 146; of county super- 
intendent, 175 

Surveys, conducted by Bureau of 
Education, 84; by General 
Education Board, 117; by Car- 
negie Foundation, 121; by 
Russell Sage Foundation, 123 

Swamp land grants, 69-70 


Taxation, for schools, authorized 
in Massachusetts, 20; in Con- 
necticut, 29; by the state, 298- 
300; by the locality, 305-9; 
legal limitations, 311-12 

Teacherages, 198, 212-13 

Teachers, preparation of, 96, 
228-29; national aid for, 104— 
5; pensions, 118-120, 121; in 
rural schools, 197; certification 
of, 215-32; attitude toward 
compulsory attendance, 239 

Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association, 121 

Temperance instruction, 271 

Tennessee, county superintend- 
ent, 167; county board of edu- 
cation, 187; teaching of evo- 
lution, 273 

Term of office, of state officials, 
143-44, 149, 150; of county 
officials, 168-70, 178 

Term of school. See School term 

Tests and measurements, 117, 123 

Texas, land grants for education, 
68; politics and education, 
157-58; county superintend- 
ent, 169; age for certification, 
227; teaching of evolution, 
273; permanent school fund, 
295 

Textbook, county committee, 178; 


Index 


free, 276-82; state publication, 
282-84; uniformity, 284-87 

Toilets, 262-63 

Town unit of school administra- 
tion, 185, 184, 185-86 

Towner Bill. See Sterling-Reed 
Bill 

Township unit of school admin- 
istration, 183, 184, 186 

Transportation of college stu- 
dents, 155; in general, 199, 
206-10, 211 

Truant officers, 249-50 

Truant school, 352-53 

Trustee, school, 186 


Universities. 
tutions 

University, a national, 48-52 

Updegraff, on certification, 224, 
225 

Utah, land grants for common 
schools, 67; state university, 
157 


See Higher insti- 


Vaccination, 265-66 

Ventilation of school buildings, 
262 

Vermont, local supervision, 184; 
certification system, 228; med- 
ical inspection, 264 

Veterans’ Bureau, 88 

Virgin Islands, 62 

Virginia, early schools, 19; rea- 
sons for educational backward- 
ness, 29-30; later progress, 36— 
37; state board of education, 
149; county supervision, 167; 


county superintendent, 173, 
176; county board of educa- 
tion, 179 


Vocation as an educative insti- 
tution, 1, 3, 6 

Vocational education, in second- 
ary schools, 333-35; present 
problem of, 359-62. See also 
Smith-Hughes Act, and Re- 
habilitation. 


War College, Army, 53-54; Na- 
val, 54-55 
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War Department, 53-54, 60, 62 

Washington, George, 48 

Washington, county superintend- 
ent, 169; state apportionment, 
304 

Washington, D.C., school system, 
57-58 

Water supply, hygiene of, 262 

Weather Bureau, 86 

West Point, 53 

West Virginia, receives no land 
grant, 67; county hoard of 
education, 178; magisterial 
district, 183 

Wisconsin, University of, 50, 


157; state board of education, 
149; county organization, 176; 
county board of education, 
179; permanent school funds, 
296, 297; vocational education, 
361 


Women as officials, state, 143; 


county, 172 


Wyoming, federal support of 


schools, 72; commissioner of 
education, 148; county super- 
intendent, 169, 171; perma- 
nent school fund, 295 


Young, Ella Flagg, 126-27 
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